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C0MMUNI8S1. 

BY  XMILB  DK  LAVELEYK. 


Since  the  great  awakening  of  the  Re- 
naisaance  and  the  Reformation,  each  cen- 
tuiT  has  been  entrusted  with  a  special  task, 
and  with  a  special  science  to  accomplish 
it.  In  the  sixteenth  century  that  science 
was  theology,  and  the  task  it  enjoined,  re¬ 
ligious  reform.  In  the  seventeenth  the 
science  was  moral  philosophy,  and  the  task 
the  Cartesian  renovation  of  moral  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  eighteenth  century  was  given 
over  to  the  study  of  politics,  and  found  its 
correlative  task  in  proclaiming  throughout 
Europe  those  natural  rights  already  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Puritans  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  While  the  nineteenth  century  has 


the  lot  of  the  greater  number. 

The  sixteenth  century  says  to  man  : 

"  Thou  shalt  no  longer  submit  to  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  Popes,  but  thyself  search  the 
Scriptures  for  Truth.”  The  seventeenth 
New  Sebies. — Yol.  LI.,  No.  5.  37 


century  says  :  “  Thou  shalt  no  longer  bow 
before  traditional  authority,  but  seek  out 
truth  by  the  light  of  reason.”  The  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  says  :  “  Thou  shalt  cease 
to  be  the  slave  of  nobles  and  despots  who 
oppress  thee  ;  thou  art  free  and  sover¬ 
eign.”  While  the  nineteenth  century 
argues  :  “  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  free 
and  sovereign,  but  bow  is  it  that  the  sover¬ 
eign  often  starves  f  how  is  it  that  those 
who  are  held  to  be  the  source  of  power 
often  cannot,  even  by  hard  work,  provide 
themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life  I” 
This  is  the  problem  which  now  lies  before 
us — a  problem  which  men  have  endeavored 
to  solve  by  books,  by  lectures,  by  rude 
violence,  and  have  hitherto  endeavored  in 
vain.  Yet  for  any  fiesh  endeavor,  for 
any  new  light  upon  the  problem — Justice 
among  men — wo  must  turn  to  that  recent 
science,  by  some  called  political  economy, 
by  others  social  science,  whose  object  is  to 
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analyze  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  When  Voltaire  was  studying  his¬ 
tory,  with  Madame  de  Cb&telet,  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  discover  the  laws  which  rule 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  he  fully  real¬ 
ized  that  for  his  object  a  knowledge  of 
political  economy  was  necessary,  a  science, 
at  that  period,  barely  outlined.  In  the 
present  day  it  is  sufiicicntly  advanced  to 
materially  aid  our  researches  with  lessons 
from  the  past.  All  social  problems  arc 
certainly  not  by  any  means  new.  In  all 
ages  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  good 
things  of  the  earth  has  excited  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  the  wise  and  the  complaints  of 
the  poor  : — to  some  leisure,  luxury,  and 
power  ;  to  others  labor,  misery,  and  ser¬ 
vitude.  In  the  introduction  to  his  excel¬ 
lent  Hittoire  de  V  Economie  Politique, 
Blanqui  writes  :  **  In  all  revolutions  there 
are  never  more  than  two  parties  :  those 
who  wish  to  live  on  the  produce  of  their 
own  labor,  and  those  who  would  live  on 
the  labor  of  others.”  This  very  true  re¬ 
mark  is  expressed  in  another  way  by  Aris¬ 
totle,  who  says  :  “  The  weak  are  ever 
clamoring  for  equality  and  justice,  the 
strong  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
the  matter.”  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
though  no  verdict  has  yet  been  reached, 
the  case  has  been  in  court  a  long  time. 
Inequalities  date  from  the  earliest  stages 
of  society,  though  the  most  cursory  glance 
over  history  shows  that  it  has  been  the 
constant  effort  of  humanity  to  combat 
these  inequalities,  and  that  the  effort  has 
been  increasingly  successful.  In  our  own 
time,  however,  new  circumstances  have 
arisen,  which  have  totally  changed  the 
conditions  of  the  light,  and  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  will  mention  three. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  live  by 
manual  labor,  who  were  in  the  beginning 
slaves,  then  serfs,  and  are  now  but  the 
lower  orders,”  are,  theoretically  at 
least,  recognized  as  the  equals  of  the  non¬ 
worker,  and  in  many  countries  have  al¬ 
ready  legislative  rights.  Secondly,  politi¬ 
cal  economy  has  discovered  to  os  the 
causes  of  inequality  by  explaining  how 
wealth  is  distributed.  I.Astly,  thanks  to 
the  press,  and  the  spread  of  education, 
the  workers  are  themselves  mastering  the 
mysteries  of  political  economy,  a  weapon 
which  will  be  formidable  enough.  These 
circumstances,  and  many  others  which  I 
cannot  enumerate  here,  endow  the  old 
problem  of  inequality  w  ith  a  gravity  which 


it  never  previously  possessed,  and  which 
is  now  appreciated  by  all.  The  problem 
therefore  calls  for  most  persevering  study, 
for  so  long  as  the  old  conservative  forces 
exhibit  blind  terror  at  ail  change,  and  the 
new  radical  spirit  frets  foolishly  at  all 
that  is,  we  shall  be  swayed  continuously 
between  despotism  and  anarchy.  Careful 
study  is  the  more  requisite,  too,  because 
no  remedy  has  yet  been  found  for  that 
evil  inequality,  the  source  of  which  wo 
have  discovered,  it  is  true  that  remedies 
have  been  invented,  and  each  patentee,  so 
to  speak,  has  been  convinced  that  his 
alone  was  the  universal  panacea,  just  as 
not  infrequently  the  confidence  of  a  raw 
physician  is  in  propoitiun  to  his  igno¬ 
rance.  Some  of  these  remedies  are  worth¬ 
less,  but  others  certainly  repay  examina¬ 
tion,  as  there  is  often  a  soul  of  truth  in 
things  erroneous,  and  one  may  possibly 
pluck  out  a  jewel,  and  set  it  in  conspicu¬ 
ous  daylight.  When  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  our  fellow  men  is  at  stake, 
attentive  and  patient  examination  becomes 
the  strict  duty  of  humanity.  Let  us, 
then,  examine  Communism,  the  remedy 
which  is  offered  in  an  engaging  and  seem¬ 
ingly  scientific  form  well  calculated  to 
seduce  the  public. 

The  importance  of  Communism  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  it  is  specially  attractive  to 
two  classes  of  men  of  mutual  sympathies, 
reformers  and  workers.  The  former  are 
drawn  to  it  by  a  sentiment  of  justice  ; 
the  latter  by  their  own  necessities.  The 
two  broad  facts  at  the  base  of  Commu¬ 
nism  which  account  for  its  persistence  are, 
a  resentment  of  the  inequality  of  condi¬ 
tions,  and  a  faith  in  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood,  a  piincip'.e  which  is 
just  in  itself,  but  has  unhappily  been  mis¬ 
applied.  Not  in  vain  were  the  watch¬ 
words,  Equality  and  Fraternity,  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  enthusiasts  of  the  new  ideas  ; 
once  graven  in  their  hearts,  they  could 
not  be  effaced.  But  how  arc  these  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  applied  f  How  is  society  to 
be  reformed  in  accordance  with  justice  ? 
Communism  is  offered  as  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty  ;  Communism,  that  dream 
of  so  many  great  men,  the  indefinite  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  earliest  human  societies, 
its  simplicity  seems  to  make  it  feasible  ; 
its  apparent  regularity  takes  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  its  color  of  benevolence  wins  the 
pitiful.  It  is  adopted  without  reflection, 
and  without  knowledge  ;  and  naturally. 
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for  it  necessitates  neither.  Tt  is  golden- 
monthed,  and  draws  delightful  pictures  ; 
iU  descriptions  are  no  less  fascinating  than 
its  contrasts  are  striking  ;  but  it  reasons 
little  ;  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  intellect. 
Of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  eco¬ 
nomic  reform  it  has  nothing  to  say  ;  it  sim¬ 
ply  ignores  them. 

As  for  the  workers,  is  it  likely  they 
would  refuse  to  follow  this  path  strewn 
with  the  flowers  of  Utopia  f  Their  lot  is 
often  very  hard,  always  uncertain,  and 
Bp{>ear8  all  the  harder  in  contrast  with  the 
luxury  in  their  midst.  The  eighteenth 
century  tells  them  of  a  time  when  land 
was  unappropriated,  when  man  was  a 
proud  free  agent,  virtuous  and  uptight, 
earning  his  substance  by  the  strength  of 
his  anus,  not  as  a  serf,  or  a  paid  servant, 
but  as  a  wanior,  the  darling  son  of  na¬ 
ture,  whose  exhaustless  benefits  he  en¬ 
joyed.  They  are  told  now  of  a  happy 
future,  when  evil  shall  be  banished  from 
the  earth,  and  injustice  from  society, 
when  there  shall  be  no  laws  nor  restraints 
save  those  of  love,  no  limits  to  enjoyment 
but  desire,  no  labor  but  such  as  they  have 
taste  for  ;  when  life,  in  a  word,  shall  be¬ 
come  the  long  and  pleasant  feast  that 
poets  sing  of.  Is  it  strange  that  they  rise 
up  and  rush  forward  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  hearts  full  of  hope,  to  embrace 
these  visions  of  happiness  presented  to 
their  excited  imaginations  f  They  would 
have  these  dreams  realities  ;  they  would 
make  these  phantom  fancies  texts  for  legis¬ 
lation  ;  this  happiness,  of  which  they  have 
caught  a  glimpse,  they  want  actually  to 
enjoy  ;  and  if  society,  in  its  present  con¬ 
ditions,  resists  them,  and  rejects  their 
ideal,  they  stand  up  and  attack  it.  You 
may  tell  those  who  have  not  the  where¬ 
withal  to  live,  that  their  lot  is  inevitable, 
that  the  majority  must  ever  suffer  so  that  the 
minority  may  enjoy  ;  they  will  not  believe 
yon.  In  the  heart  of  suffering  man  hope 
dies  hard  ;  and  it  is  well  so,  for  when 
hope  is  dead,  what  is  there  left  but  revolt  ? 

Should  you  bind  youth  down  to  the 
present  by  bonds  of  interest  or  ambition, 
it  will  yet  escape  you,  for  it  believes  it 
has  a  mission  to  fulfil,  a  certain  progress 
to  realize.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  de¬ 
tain  it,  yet  you  may  perhaps  guide  its 
flight.  ^  it  is  useless  to  tell  these  en¬ 
thusiasts  of  brotherhood,  that  humanity 
falls  again  and  again  into  the  same  errors 
sll  ending  in  ruin.  The  reply  will  be  an 
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affirmation  of  indefinite  perfectibility,  an 
article  of  faith  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  an  enumeration 
of  the  startling  evidences  of  progress  writ 
large  on  the  page  of  modern  history  :  the 
printing-press,  and  steam,  religions  liberty 
and  equality  before  the  law,  the  wonders 
of  industry,  and  the  wonders  of  thought. 
It  is  vain,  too,  to  add  that  while  we  think 
we  are  advancing,  we  are  but  moving  in  a 
circle,  blindly  turning  the  tread-mill  of  our 
centuries  as  of  our  lives.  Their  answer 
is  :  “  It  is  true  we  are  moving  in  circles, 
but  they  are  the  circles  of  a  vast  spiral 
ascent  starting  from  the  mire  of  the  dilu- 
vian  period,  and  reaching  to  that  invisible 
sun,  which  Plato  called  Truth.  Coarse 
clay,  at  the  outset,  we  are  ever  perfecting 
ourselves,  as  our  reason  grows,  and  grasps 
new  principles.”  It  were  wiser  did  you 
say  to  these  impatient  enthusiasts  :  ”  The 
evil  is  indeed  great,  and  it  becomes  all 
lovers  of  justice  to  fight  against  it.  Anal¬ 
yze  it,  discover  its  cause,  that  yon  may 
find  also  its  remedy.  Do  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  instinct,  about  which  so  much  is 
talked  ;  it  is  the  voice,  not  of  mind,  but 
of  matter.  Do  not  trust  the  imagination  ; 
its  impressions  are  all  embellished  by  the 
senses.  Feeling  will  not  suffice ;  you 
must  have  knowledge.  Cease  to  dream, 
and  learn  to  know.  Your  Communistic 
plans  are  merely  the  delusions  of  your 
heart  ;  see  if  they  can  satisfy  your  reason. 
Y’’ou  desire  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  ; 
they  would  crush  liberty,  violate  equality 
and  impose  fraternity.”  This  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  the  argument  that  I  have  adopted 
in  the  following  pages.  Before,  however, 
putting  a  system  to  the  test,  it  is  necessary 
clearly  to  determine  its  nature  and  its 
object. 

Communism,  as  generally  understood, 
includes  any  and  every  idea  of  reform  or 
social  progress.  Infatuated  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  order  of  things,  in  this  view  every 
novelty  and  every  pioneer  of  reform  are 
tainted  with  this  heretical  Communism. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  evil,  disguised  and  meta¬ 
morphosed  in  numberless  ways.  Like  the 
recluses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  these  fanati¬ 
cal  Conservatives,  disturbed  by  the  phan¬ 
toms  of  their  imaginations,  see  the  Black 
Monster  everywhere.  Communism  is  the 
Satan  of  political  economy.  Any  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  State  to  assist  the  needy 
classes,  and  to  lessen  social  inequality,  ia 
condemned  as  imbued  with  this  detestable 
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error.  Free  education,  public  libraries, 
the  housing  of  the  poor,  agrarian  laws  for 
Ireland,  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor — 
all  this  is  said  to  affect  liberty  of  contract, 
and  free  competition,  and  to  be  Commu¬ 
nism  more  or  less  pronounced,  which,  if 
once  admitted,  will  spread  throughout  the 
body  politic.  But  the  principle  of  Com¬ 
munism,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  this  : 
that  the  individual  works  for  the  profft  of 
the  State,  to  which  he  hands  over  the 
produce  of  his  labor  for  equal  division 
among  all  ;  so  that  all  shall  receive  the 
same  amount  of  wages,  or  rather  remuner¬ 
ation  corresponding  to  their  requirements. 
The  maxim  which  sums  up  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  is  well  known  :  From  each  according 
to  hii  ttrength,  to  each  according  to  hie 
needs,  as  in  the  case  of  h  family.  This  is 
the  basis  of  the  social  order  advocated  by 
Mr.  Bellamy.  Communism  must  not  b>e 
confused  with  collectivism.  In  the  collec¬ 
tivist  system,  all  the  materials  of  produc¬ 
tion  belong  to  the  Slate,  but  the  produc¬ 
tion  itself  is  in  the  hands  of  co- operative 
societies,  under  hierarchical  rule,  each 
man  being  paid  in  proportion  to  his  labor. 
Such  a  system  may  offer  egregious  diffi¬ 
culties,  but,  as  it  admits  of  the  incentive 
of  individual  interest,  it  is  not  of  itself  an 
impossibility.  In  Belgium  the  State  bolds 
and  works  the  railways,  in  Prussia,  many 
mines  and  collieries,  and  in  Frauce,  the 
forests.  There  is  nothing  to  object  to  in 
the  principle  of  this. 

The  first  Christians  condemning  the 
world,  its  prides,  its  distinctions  and  its 
laws,  fled  to  the  deserts,  where  they  lived 
in  common.  In  the  same  spirit,  Rous¬ 
seau,  disgusted  by  the  inequalities  in  the 
society  of  his  time,  condemned  the  indi¬ 
vidual  possession  of  property,  and  even 
ventured  to  find  his  ideal  in  piimitive  so¬ 
ciety,  and  advocate  a  return  to  this.  The 
social  condition  of  these  primitive  savages 
is  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  him  when  he 
says  :  “  Beware  of  forgetting  that  the 
fruits  belong  to  all,  and  the  earth  to  no 
one.”  Unhappily,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  regard  to  the  ‘‘  nat¬ 
ural  man”  has  been  completely  chilled  by 
the  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  who 
have  found  him  frequently  more  feroeious 
than  the  wolf,  who  does  not  slay  and  eat 
his  fellows,  and  more  treacherous  than  the 
tiger,  who,  at  least,  makes  no  protestation 
of  friendship  before  despatching  you. 
Contemporary  reformers  nave  therefore 


abandoned  their  search  for  the  ideal  com¬ 
munity  among  primeval  forests,  and  have 
preferred  to  study  conventual  life,  and  the 
Moravian  brotherhood.  The  organization 
of  a  communistic  society  is  exceedingly 
simple.  All  the  means  of  production 
long  to  the  State  ;  the  citizen  may  work 
as  much  as  he  chooses,  and  also  consume 
as  much  as  he  pleases.  This  is  pretty 
well  a  summary  of  Communism,  but  all  its 
advocates  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Bellamy  have 
adorned  it  with  more  or  less  ingenious 
details,  and  fictions  of  one  sort  or  another. 

I  should  like  here  to  glance  at  the  errors 
on  which  Communism  is  founded.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  spiings  up  in  tnni 
from  two  piinciples,  just  in  themselves, 
but  misunderstood  or  misapplied — frater¬ 
nity  and  equality.  There  are  thus  two 
sorts  of  Communism  :  one  which  it  based 
on  the  idea  of  fraternity,  the  other  on 
that  of  equality.  Let  us  first  examine  the 
former  kind,  to  which  alone  I  shall  refer 
in  the  ensuing  section. 

I. 

If  I  look  down  into  the  innermost 
depths  of  rny  consciousness,  I  become 
aware  of  two  sentiments  from  which  all 
others  spring.  I  feel  in  the  first  place 
that  I  exist  and  love  myself.  I  seek  roy 
own  happiness  primarily  in  the  acquisition 
of  material  objects,  finally,  as  my  reason¬ 
ing  powers  grow,  in  the  acquisition  of 
truth.  Here  then  is  the  first  of  these  two 
feelings — eelfithneet.  Moreover,  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  other  beings  like  myself,  and 
if  they  do  not  attack  me  and  there  be 
nothing  to  excite  conflict  or  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  us,  I  tend  to  like  them.  This  then 
is  the  second  of  the  two  feelings.  It  has 
been  called  eociahilitg,  because  it  is  the 
basis  of  every  sort  of  society,  altruism  be¬ 
cause  it  involves  affection  for  one’s  fellows, 
and  fraternity,  because  it  is  the  link  which 
unites  the  great  human  family  together. 
You  may  analyze  the  feelings  in  all  their 
infinite  degrees  of  intensity,  and  you  will 
find  they  all  have  their  source  in  the  two 
primary  sentiments.  Even  in  our  love  for 
others  there  is  something  of  self-love. 
We  can  never  lose  consciousness  of  our 
own  individual  and  personal  vitality,  which 
is  the  source  of  all  our  ideas,  and  the  ar¬ 
biter  of  all  our  desires.  But  self-love  as¬ 
sumes  a  disinterested  character  when  wo 
rejoice  in  the  pleasure  of  others  or  grieve 
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over  their  •orrows.  ytmare  est  alteriut  fe¬ 
licitate  dtleetari,  says  Leibnitz,  and  this 
is  the  finest  definition  of  love  that  has  ever 
been  given.  All  our  actions  arc  guided 
by  love  of  self,  and  love  for  otbeis  under 
the  names  of  pity,  charity,  tociabi/ity, 
altruism  or  fraternity.  These  two  piin- 
ciples  are  the  motive  powers  of  the  mind, 
I  might  almost  say  the  pivots  of  life. 
Yet  Communism  ignores  one  of  them,  it 
would  indeed  abolish  self-love,  and  leave 
only  love  for  others,  or  altruism.  Frater¬ 
nal  love  in  universal  brotherhood  is  the 
sacred  theme  which  has  been  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Communism  in  all  its  intoxicating 
madness.  I  say  madness,  because  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  uproot  from  the  human  heart  all 
self- ward  feeling  is  of  the  idlest.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  Communism  bears  some 
resemblance  to  Quietism,  and  still  more  to 
Pantheisiv,  in  that  it  tends  to  absorb  indi¬ 
viduals  in  humanity  and  humanity  in  God. 
So  far  from  loosing  the  passions  it  would 
completely  subject  them  to  the  reason,  for 
its  creed  is  that  in  spirit  alone  can  men  be 
united.  Thus  it  calls  on  all  men  to  live 
the  rational  life,  which  it  maintains  is  the 
only  true  one.  It  aims,  moreover,  at  the 
deletion  of  the  individual  with  his  indi¬ 
vidual  view  and  his  individual  existence  ; 
he  is  to  be  merged  in  the  collectiveness  of 
the  social  body.  It  recognizes  no  distinct 
or  separate  interests,  talks  of  duties,  knows 
nothing  of  rights ;  for  my  right  is  in 
what  I  own,  and  if  no  one  owns  anything, 
there  can  be  no  rights. 

I^et  us  break  the  fetters  of  the  material, 
cries  the  Communist,  and  soar  upward 
into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  where  in 
true  unity  we  may  worship  in  common 
the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 
Private  property  would  sever  us,  distinc¬ 
tion  of  interests  would  be  a  bar  to  union. 
All  happiness  is  increased  by  l)eing  shared  ; 
to  enjoy  together  is  double  enjoyment. 
This  maxim  should  be  the  source  of  all 
effort,  for  effort  without  it  is  but  selfish¬ 
ness.  Meals,  too,  should  be  eaten  in 
common,'  that  the  social  life  may  be  ce¬ 
mented.  Let  us  institute  phidieies  as  in 
Crete,  andries  as  in  Sparta,  syssities  an  in 
Athens,  or  agapes  as  among  the  early 
Christiana.  These  common  meals  will  be 
at  once  a  means  of  communion  and  the 
symbol  of  brotherhood.  Men  are  merely 
members  of  that  collective  being  called 
Humanity  ;  there  is  neither  I,  nor  thou, 
nor  ve.  Why  should  we  ephemeral  so¬ 


journers  here  bring  war  into  the  world  by 
setting  barriers  in  the  road  of  the  hot  nat¬ 
ural  impulses  f  Love  should  admit  no 
divisions,  everything  should  belong  to 
every  one.  Appropriation  engenders  self¬ 
ishness  ;  let  selfishness  be  uprooted  fiom 
the  earth,  with  the  very  name  of  propeity 
it  has  originated.  “  God,”  says  St.  Am- 
broise,  ‘‘  created  all  things  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  men,  and  the  earth  for  a  com¬ 
mon  possrrssion.  ”  Nature  herself,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  author  of  Communism  ;  prop¬ 
erty  is  a  fraudulent  usurpation.  As  the 
earth  is  mankind’s  common  property  no 
one  may  make  a  claim  in  excess  of  his  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  name  of  property  di¬ 
verted  from  the  common  possessions,  and 
held  only  by  violence.  Being  one  vast 
family,  why  should  we  not  follow  the  laws 
of  the  family  !  The  earth  is  our  common 
mother  ;  why  divide  her  f  Why  cause 
bloodshed  hy  our  fratricidal  quarrels  f  Is 
not  her  provision  sufficient  for  our  needs  f 
And  as  we  share  her  blessings  in  common, 
and  thrill  together  in  the  breath  of  her 
harmonies,  why  not  enjoy  together  her 
boundless  fecundity  also  ? 

Self-sacrifice  makes  man  superior  to 
beasts.  Self-sacrifice  should  be  our  rule 
of  life,  and  our  highest  ambition.  Let  us 
work  for  the  good  of  others,  without 
reckoning  the  pains  or  counting  the  cost. 
The  well-being  of  humanity  is  our  own. 
Whoso  considers  himself  fails  in  his  duty 
to  his  fellow.  Selfishness  should  l>e  pun¬ 
ished  with  dishonor.  No  unit  in  the  com¬ 
munity  should  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  de¬ 
fects  in  his  individual  organization,  for 
which  he  is  not  reponsible.  If  the  health 
or  other  requirements  of  a  unit  necessitate 
a  greater  allowance,  it  must  be  given. 
Fraternity  knows  nothing  of  the  parsimony 
of  individualism.  Need  is  the  measure  of 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have 
been  endowed  with  greater  strength  or 
higher  intelligence  than  others,  you  may 
not  use  these  gifts  to  your  personal  advan¬ 
tage.  Is  it  a  provision  of  Providence  ! 
Sovereign  justice  wills  that  you  render  an 
account  of  it  to  your  brethren.  Is  it  a 
faculty  developed  casually  f  That  consti¬ 
tutes  no  right  in  itself  ;  you  owe  others 
the  use  of  your  superior  gifts.  To  devote 
one’s  ability,  one’s  time,  in  fine,  one’s  self 
body  and  mind  to  the  service  of  one’s 
neighbor,  that  is  the  whole  law  of  love. 
Duty  is  limited  only  by  capacity  ;  from 
each  according  to  his  power. 
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For  two  people  who  lore  each  other,  the 
^ateat  happineaa  Ues  iu  proving  their 
mutoal  attachment.  The  recipient  of  a 
aerrice  is  not  indebted  to  the  donor,  but 
rather  is  the  donor  under  an  obligation, 
for  his  happiness  consists  in  giving  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  object  of  his  affections.  One 
cannot  even  conceive  gratitude  from  the 
recipient ;  it  would  be  an  insult  to  friend¬ 
ship.  Gratitude  is  lather  the  natural  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  giver,  who  is  delighted  in  the 
indulgence  of  his  heart’s  impulse.  All 
the  members  of  the  Community  will  be 
animated  by  this  temper. 

Why  speak  of  justice  f  Justice  is  a 
measure,  and  love  needs  and  will  have  no 
measures.  Love  is  infinite,  inexhaustible. 
It  throws  a  veil  over  faults  and  negli¬ 
gences  :  it  sets  aside  all  obligations  to  give 
to  each  according  to  his  deserts.  In  its 
effusion  it  wipes  out  all  differences.  Does 
not  the  father  of  the  prodigal  son  do  like¬ 
wise  t  Let  this  be  the  type  and  model  of 
society.  As  things  now  are,  a  man’s  affec¬ 
tions  are  limited  to  a  narrow  circle,  within 
which  he  ruffers  and  enjoys,  llis  inter¬ 
course  with  people  at  large  is  rare,  distant, 
and  reserved,  and  is  usually  tinged  with 
distrust  and  indifference.  It  is  this  con¬ 
dition  that  fraternity  is  to  destroy.  Man 
must  feel  himself  to  be  a  part  of  a  whole, 
must  realize  that  his  interest  is  so  bound 
up  with  that  of  society  that  he  suffers  or 
rejoices  with  it.  The  entire  community 
should  live  in  each  one  of  its  members, 
and  each  one  of  its  members  in  the  entire 
community.  When  each  believes  that  the 
interests  of  others  are  identical  with  his 
own,  all  will  have  the  same  end  in  view, 
and  joys  and  sorrows  will  be  in  common. 

Under  these  circumstances  all  control 
becomes  superfluous.  The  conflict  of 
selfish  interests  is  at  an  end,  or,  rather, 
self-interest  rightly  understood  fashions 
them  to  the  common  weal.  Government 
is  then  based  upon  “  the  persuasion  and 
voluntary  consent  of  hearts.”  All  power, 
in  fact,  becomes  useless  ;  for  power  is 
merely  force  employed  to  impose  justice 
on  the  relations  between  man  and  man, 
and  that  will  no  longer  bo  necessary  when 
private  interest  works  sympathetically 
with  abstract  love  of  justice.  To  love  my 
neighbor  is  to  benefit  mjself  ;  to  devote 
myself  to  him  is  to  increase  the  sum  of 
public  happiness,  of  which  my  own  is  a 
part.  Love  of  self  is  absorbed  in  love  of 
others,  and  I  can  only  love  myself  in  the 


person  of  others,  and  seek  my  own  happi. 
ness  in  theirs.  What  use,  then,  is  there 
for  the  State  in  this  contest  of  self-abnega¬ 
tion  f  The  State  is  the  power  that  enforces 
the  performance  of  duty  ;  but  duty  is  now 
synonymous  with  interest,  and  there  is 
need  of  no  incentive  to  its  performance. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  familiar  arguments 
of  Communism  in  its  most  spiritual  form. 
We  find  this  view  in  Plato,  and  in  all  the 
authors  of  Utopias,  who  took  their  cue 
from  him  ;  we  find  it,  too,  in  the  Gospel, 
and  in  most  of  the  Christian  writers. 
Listen  to  Bossuet’s  comments  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  words  spoken  by  Christ  in  His  last 
piayer,  and  given  to  us  by  St.  John  : — 

”  At  Thou,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee, 

that  they  aUo  tuay  be  one  in  Ut.  That  there 
luay  be  between  them,  as  between  Us,  perfect 
eqoality,  from  the  first  among  them  to  the 
last ;  that  there  may  be  complete  friendship 
and  community  ;  that  each  may  sayeas  it  were 
to  his  brother,  *  all  that  is  mine  is  thine,  and 
all  that  is  thine  is  mine.’  This,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  repeat,  was  in  reality  the  case  in 
the  early  days  of  the  chnrch.  *  And  they  were 
of  one  heart  and  one  mind  ;  neither  said  any 
man  that  anything  he  possessed  was  his  own, 
for  they  had  all  things  in  common.'  This  sys¬ 
tem  was  effectnal  in  the  primitive  church, 
showing  that  a  disposition  to  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  hearts.  Let 
08  therefore  encourage  Ibis  disposition,  le*  ns 
commune  together,  let  ns  be  charitable  and 
compassionate,  looking  on  none  with  disdain. 
In  reality  all  are  eqnal  ;  we  have  all  been  cre¬ 
ated  from  the  same  dust,  and  we  all  alike  bear 
the  image  of  God  in  our  hearts.  Let  charity 
equalize  all,  according  to  8t.  Paul,  who  says 
that  all  sho^d  be  eqo^.  And  to  that  end  he 
writes  :  ‘  that  your  abundance  may  be  a  sup¬ 
ply  for  their  want,  that  their  abundance  also 
may  be  a  supply  for  your  want and  he  re¬ 
peats  :  ‘  that  there  may  he  equality  as  it  is 
written  ;  he  that  had  gathered  much  bad  noth¬ 
ing  over,  and  be  that  had  gathered  little  had 
no  lack  ’  (2  Cor.  viii.  14,  15).  It  is  the  Divine 
Will  that  there  should  bis  equality  among 
men,  that  is  to  say,  that  none  should  be  in 
want ;  but  that  all  should  have  what  they 
need,  and  that  there  should  be  compensation 
for  inequality.  When  shall  we  say  with  our 
whole  heart  to  our  suffering  brother  ‘  all  that 
is  mine  is  thine,’  and  to  our  more  wealthy 
brother  '  all  that  is  thine  is  mine.’  .Alas !  we 
shall  never  see  such  a  perfect  state  of  things 
in  this  world.  Yet  this  is  what  Christ  bolds 
forth  as  an  example.  Let  ns  seek  for  this  Di¬ 
vine  unity.  My  God,  I  open  wide  my  arms  to 
my  brethren,  my  heart  warms  to  them  and 
my  bowels  are  filled  with  oompassion  ;  I  would 
bo  to  them  father,  mother,  brother  and  sister, 
friend  and  defender,  all  in  fact  that  they  re¬ 
quire  to  make  them  happy.”  * 

*  ”  Meditations  on  the  Gospel  of  8t.  John,” 
157th  day. 
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Thete  are  eloquent  words,  springing 
from  a  heart  sincerely^fUicted  by  the  evils 
which  weigh  down  the  great  mass  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  this  feeling  of  humanity 
which  nearly  always  gives  biith  to  Com¬ 
munist  systems.  Those  who  pretend  that 
these  “  detestable  follies”  spring  up  in 
onr  age,  from  the  disturbance  of  men’s 
minds  and  the  license  given  to  their  pas¬ 
sions,  quite  forget  that  both  the  sages  of 
antiquity  and  the  saints  of  Christianity  ad¬ 
vocated  the  same  doctiines,  and  that  the 
first  in  the  gardens  of  the  Academy,  where 
naught  save  words  of  justice  and  virtue 
were  heard,  and  the  second  in  their  soli¬ 
tary  cells,  whose  walls  were  the  sole  wit¬ 
nesses  of  their  piety,  alike  preached  the 
necessity  of  community,  seeing  no  other 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  society.  These 
great  men  were  distressed  and  indignant 
at  the  manifold  iniquities  under  which  the 
human  race  groaned.  They  conceived  a 
state  of  society  where  justice  should  reign 
supreme,  and  where  mutual  affection 
should  unite  together  all  men,  henceforth 
brothers.  From  the  heights  of  this  great 
ideal  they  emptied  the  vials  of  their  wrath 
upon  luxury,  pride,  distinctions  of  class 
and  private  property.  They  quite  forgot 
tho  obstacles  that  personal  interest  and 
the  instinctive  desire  for  independence 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of 
these  schemes  inspired  by  feelings  of 
charity. 

Yet,  as  is  known,  these  plans  and  visions 
were  not  wholly  and  entirely  day  dreams. 
Associations  founded  for  the  abolition  of 
property  have  existed,  and  have  even 
thrived  and  prospered.  Hut  in  what  cir- 
cum.stances !  At  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  (1789),  religious  communities 
owned  about  one  third  of  the  land  ;  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  possessed  about  the  same  proportion 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  At  the 
present  day,  in  the  last-named  country, 
there  are  over  2000  convents  and  religious 
establishments,  almost  as  many  as  there 
are*  communes,  and  it  is,  I  think,  univer¬ 
sally  admitted,  that  if  these  absolutely 
communistic  associations  had  the  rights  of 
possession  as  corporations,  in  leas  than  a 
century  the  entire  country  would  be  in 
their  hands.  If  once  religious  Commu¬ 
nism  be  granted  a  legal  existence  and  power 
of  inheritance,  it  will  certainly  triumph 
over  the  individualist  principle,  even  with 
respect  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 


During  the  last  few  centuries  the  Jetuila 
have  been  engaged  in  trade.  Several  con¬ 
vents  on  the  Continent  do  business  suc¬ 
cessfully  ;  so  that  if  the  members  of  these 
orders  were  to  live  what  may  be  called  a 
spiritual  rather  than  a  material  life,  and 
were  ever  ready  to  sacritice  their  interests 
to  what  they  consider  their  duty,  they 
might  yet  realize  Mr.  Bellamy’s  Utopia. 

Between  pure  spirits  community  is  nat¬ 
ural  ;  between  brutes  it  is  an  impossibility. 
All  that  satisfies  the  tastes  of  the  mind — 
t  e.,  the  possession  of  knowledge,  the 
sight  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art, 
may  be  enjoyed  by  a  number  in  common  1 
Many  nations  and  successive  generations 
can  be  gladdened  by  fine  works  of  art. 
The  beautiful  and  the  true,  and  all  apper¬ 
taining  thereto,  have  the  divine  privilege 
of  being  enjoyed  by  all  simultaneously,  of 
being  the  entire  possession  of  each,  and 
of  losing  none  of  their  charms  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  their  possessors. 
The  more,  then,  men  rise  to  the  appreci¬ 
ation  of  pure  ideas,  the  greater  is  their 
serenity,  and  the  greater  their  capacity  of 
intimate  union  w'ith  their  fellows.  Where¬ 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  all  things  which 
satisfy  the  senses  can  only  be  possessed 
by  one  person  at  a  time  ;  the  desire  of 
two,  for  the  same  thing,  is  at  once  a  source 
of  dispute  and  conflict.  The  more  there¬ 
fore  men  live  the  sensual  life,  the  less 
capable  they  will  be  of  harmony  and  of  a 
life  ‘‘  in  community.” 

Ail  great  men  who  advocated  Commu¬ 
nism  realized  this  fact.  It  was  their  desire 
to  awaken  in  mankind  a  taste  for  ”  spirit¬ 
ual  ”  things,  which  could  be  possessed  in 
common,  and  to  restrict  the  appetite  for 
tangible  things,  the  possession  of  which  is 
naturally  exclusive.  Read  Plato  and  listen 
to  St.  Paul.  The  former  tells  us  the  body 
is  an  oppressor,  a  tyrant,  a  weight  hold¬ 
ing  us  down  to  the  lower  regions  ;  the 
latter,  that  it  is  the  source  of  all  evil,  a 
tomb,  containing  nothing  but  decay. 
”  Who  will  deliver  us  from  the  body  of 
this  death  ?”  The  possession  of  a  wife 
engenders  jealousies  and  quarrels  ;  mar¬ 
riage  is  an  exclusive  and  personal  contract. 
Therefore  St.  Paul  extols  virginity,  which 
would  obviate  a  great  discord.  Plato 
thinks  that  wives  should  be  held  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  establishes  a  sort  of  chaste  pro¬ 
miscuity,  so  as  to  make  the  union  between 
men  complete.  Platonism  and  Asceticism 
both  sacrifice  personality  and  marriage. 
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A  man  mast  sacrifice  not  only  his  interest 
but  his  will  to  live  “  in  community  he 
must  renounce  self  entirely,  and  yield  im* 
plicit  obedience  to  his  superior,  who  has 
aole  control  of  him,  his  physical  powers 
and  his  tastes.  This  superior  may  he  so* 
ciety  in  general,  as  represented  by  plebit- 
eiU,  or  it  may  be  an  individual.  Monas¬ 
tic  communities  well  understood  the  indis* 
pensable  conditions  for  life  in  common. 
Their  chief  object  was  to  root  out  from 
men’s  hearts  pride,  concupiscence,  and 
love  of  earthly  things,  hence  the  three 
TOWS  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  humility. 
But  to  attain  this,  the  mainspring  of  the 
human  organization  was  so  strained  that  it 
sometimes  snapped.  These  communities, 
however,  survived,  are  still  in  existence, 
and  even  multiply.  But  when  once  they 
descend  from  the  cutivation  of  the  “  spirit¬ 
ual,”  their  fall  is  sad  enough. 

Briefly,  fraternal  Communism  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  men  of  genius  in  their  disgust 
at  the  vices  of  society,  and  out  of  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  ardent  love  of  justice.  Its 
chief  characteristic  is ‘‘ spirituality,”  its 
principle  of  organization  is  authority,  its 
object  fraternity.  It  has  founded  some 
lasting  associations,  but  always  by  taking 
religious  feeling  as  a  basis,  and  often  by 
stifling  the  most  natural  affections  as  well 
as  all  individual  initiative. 

II. 

We  must  now  consider  that  species  of 
Communism  which  has  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  universal  equality.  All 
ancient  politicians  were  of  opinion  that  a 
democracy  could  not  exist  if  there  were 
too  great  inequality  between  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  citizen^,  and  the  object  of  nearly 
all  the  Greek  legislators  was  to  reduce  this 
inequality.  Aristotle,  that  great  observer, 
held  this  view.  ”  Inequality,”  he  says, 
”  is  the  source  of  all  revolution,  for  no 
sort  of  compensations  can  atone  for  in¬ 
equality.”  It  is  necessary,  he  thinks, 
that  there  should  be  equality  of  condition 
throughout  the  same  order,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain  a  government  based 
on  injustice  ;  and  he  explains  in  detail  all 
the  means  that  have  been  from  time  to 
time  employed  for  the  maintenance  of 
equality.  Minos  and  Lycuigus  attempted 
to  solve  the  problem  by  establishing  a  sort 
of  Communism,  and  the  institutions  they 
founded  lasted  sufficiently  long  to  excite 
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the  ill-justified  admiration  of  both  ancients 
and  moderns  ;  bnt  inequality  finally  in¬ 
vaded  Sparta,  and  the  Greek  Republics 
ended  in  anarchy.  Montesqnien  shared 
the  views  of  the  Greek  statesmen,  for  he 
says  the  basis  of  a  republic  should  be  vir¬ 
tue,  which  he  defines  as  love  of  eqnalitv. 
”  As  what  1  call  virtue,”  he  writes  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Spirit  of  Laie»,  ‘‘is 
love  of  country,  that  is  to  say,  love  of 
equality.”  Again,  in  Book  vii.  chap.  2, 
‘‘  Eiqnality  in  the  distribution  of  riches 
makes  the  excellence  of  republics.”  These 
are  maxims  which  have  been  too  much 
lost  sight  of  in  our  day,  as  they  have  not 
been  considered  applicable  to  the  present 
age.  I  think  this  is  an  enor.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  certainly  more  applicable 
to  ancient  cities,  where  the  citizens  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  where 
all  considered  themselves  as  equals  ;  but 
at  the  present  time  precisely  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  of  equality  is  spreading  throughout  all 
classes.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Montesquieu  are  not  wholly  reli¬ 
able,  because,  having  studied  ancient  so¬ 
ciety  much  more  than  modern,  he  thought 
mote  of  artificial  than  of  natural  organiza¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  1  think  that  he  is 
right  when  he  says  that  a  certain  equality 
of  condition  is  essential  to  the  continuance 
of  a  democracy,  even  though  that  democ¬ 
racy  be  a  mi^ern  one.  The  events  of 
these  later  years  have  given  still  further 

!>roof  of  this.  When  those,  who  by  their 
abor  can  only  secure  to  themselves  insuffi¬ 
cient  or,  at  all  events,  piecarions  suste¬ 
nance,  have  a  voice  in  the  government,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that,  sooner  or 
later,  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  alter 
laws  which  sanction  the  inequality  from 
which  they  suffer.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  are  better  off,  support  the  laws 
already  in  existence,  and,  to  maintain 
them,  are  willing  to  have  recourse  to  a 
dictatorship.  So  that  democracy  termi¬ 
nates  in  either  anarchy  or  despotism,  and 
usually  in  the  one  as  a  result  of  the  other. 
Under  any  circumstances,  inequality  is 'the 
cause  of  its  downfall.  Such  has  been  the 
lesson  of  history  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  such  also  was  the  lesson  of  history 
but  yesterday.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  Montesquieu 
is  supported  by  facts.  Historical  changes 
of  this  sort  formerly  took  place  within  the 
limits  of  a  city,  or  at  most,  of  a  realm  ; 
they  never  occurred  everywhere  simultane- 
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onslv,  becansa  each  citj  and  each  realm 
had  ita  own  peculiar  faith,  ideas  and  in> 
stitations.  In  our  day  tliia  is  no  longer 
the  case.  The  spread  of  Christianity,  the 
facilities  of  communication,  the  activity 
of  trade  and  commoice,  and  many  other 
circumstances  have  brought  ail  Christian 
nations  to  share  the  same  general  views, 
and  to  face  the  same  social  problem,  modi¬ 
fied  in  each  case  by  local  influences.  The 
result  is  that  the  diflicnity  which  disturbed 
these  ancient  cities  within  their  narrow 
limits,  at  present  agitates,  and  threatens 
still  further  to  agitate,  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  and  that,  by  the  extension  of  its 
sphere,  it  has  now  acquired  an  importance 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one,  and 
the  more  so,  that  we  have  lately  seen  an 
Em{)eror  taking  the  lead  of  the  Socialist 
movement.  I  will  endeavor  to  demon¬ 
strate  by  what  process  this  difficulty  has 
grown  so  in  modem  times,  and  how  cer¬ 
tain  reformers  have  sought  to  solve  it  by 
Communism. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  men’s  minds, 
being  still  slaves  to  custom,  were  not  vig¬ 
orous  enough  to  attain  to  any  conception 
of  the  rights  of  humanity.  With  the 
Reformation,  that  bold  insurrection  against 
religious  despotism,  a  new  era  of  things 
commenced.  Holland  took  up  arms  in 
support  of  liberty  of  conscience  ;  England 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Stuarts  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ; 
beyond  the  seas  I’uiitans  and  Quakers 
founded  democracies  based  on  principles 
of  universal  suffrage,  of  direct  goveinment 
by  the  people,  and  of  universal  equality. 
Finally,  the  eighteenth  century  adopted 
all  these  principles  and  arranged  them  in 
systems,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  French 
Revolution  promulgated  them  through  the 
world.  Since  that  time,  the  idea  of  equal¬ 
ity  has  penetrated  everywhere  into  men’s 
minds,  and  become  the  foundation  of 
many  societies.  The  process  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Ry  an  energetic  effort  of  self-asser¬ 
tion  man  comes  to  consider  himself  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  institutions  under  the 
domination  of  which  history  would  place 
him.  This  call  upon  nature,  or  rather 
upon  reason,  gives  him  a  glimpse  of  the 
essential  rights  of  man.  In  fact  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  conceive  the  bare  idea  of 
man,  without  a  glance  at  that  goal  of  per¬ 
fection,  whither  it  is  the  law  of  his  being 
to  tend.  Thou  art  a  man,  thou  must 
therefore  be  all  that  thy  name  implies  ; 


thy  development  is  thy  destiny.”  But 
certain  conditions  are  indispensable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  destiny,  and  these 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word  Lib¬ 
erty — liberty  of  thought,  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  property,  as  a  free  sphere  in 
which  to  exercise  that  liWrty.  These  are 
essential  rights.  They  belong  to  all,  for 
all  are  of  one  kind.  The  man  therefore 
who  claims  freedom  for  himself  must  ad¬ 
mit  to  his  fellows  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  tight.  An  abstract  idea  of  equality 
thus  becomes  the  basis  of  the  new  social 
order.  The  root  of  the  words  equity  and 
equality  is  ceguut.  Justice  and  equity 
could  never  be  conceived  without  the  idea 
of  equality.  Juslum  cequale  est,  says  the 
old  definition.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to 
write  :  Right  consists  in  an  equal  pro¬ 
portion”  ( Polit.  iii.  6).  In  Greek  dikaion 
means  ”  just  and  equal.”  It  is  inscribed 
in  the  written  constitutions  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  :  “  All  citizens  are  equal  before 
the  law,*'  and  in  England  this  is  admitted 
as  a  fact.  But  in  reality  all  men  are  not 
in  enjoyment  of  their  primitive  rights,  and 
the  greater  number  lack  the  means  of  de¬ 
velopment.  They  have  no  opportunity 
for  culture  of  the  mind.  Their  whole 
time  is  taken  up  by  manual  labor.  They 
arc  not  free,  for  they  have  nothing  on 
which  they  can  employ  their  vital  energy  ; 
others  hold  the  land  acd  capital,  and  them¬ 
selves  non- workers,  exact  from  the  workers 
payment  for  the  right  of  retaining  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bread  they  earn  by  their  labor. 
Private  property  is  an  essential  condition 
of  liberty,  and  consequently  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  human  destiny.  As  Sir  Louis 
Mallet  recently  remarked,  with  his  usual 
penetration,  without  private  property  free¬ 
dom  can  have  but  a  merely  nominal  exist¬ 
ence.  But  how  can  property  be  assured 
to  all,  it  being  of  itself  an  exclusive  appro¬ 
priation  f  And  here  we  come  to  the  for- 
midable  incongruity  between  the  right  to 
live  by  working  for  one’s  livelihood, 
which  it  appears  ought  certainly  to  be  the 
right  of  all,  and  the  right  to  private  prop¬ 
erty,  which  seems  to  offer  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  the  former 
right.  This  difficulty  requires  a  few 
words  of  explanation. 

A  man  is  born.  He  can  invoke  tbe 
rights  that  this  incident  confers  on  him, 
and  therefore  the  right  to  procure  himself 
food  ;  otherwise  society  must  either  take 
upon  herself  to  feed  him,  or  let  him  starve 
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to  death.  Ever}'tbing  is  already  appro¬ 
priated.  The  exclusive  private  domain  of 
those  already  in  existence  refuses  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  newcomer  or  to  give  him  suste¬ 
nance.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Do  you 
deny  that  he  has  certain  rights,  and  fore¬ 
most  among  them  the  right  to  live  ?  Even 
you  yourself  enjoy  all  you  possess  merely 
by  the  same  title  that  he  appeals  to,  that 
is  to  say,  your  birthiight  as  a  man.  To 
deny  him  similar  rights  would  be  to  trans¬ 
gress  the  law.  Would  you  dispute  his  ex¬ 
ercise  of  these  rights  f  In  that  case  the 
very  conception  of  rights,  resulting  from 
the  earliest  notions  of  individuality,  would 
fade  away,  and  nothing  would  remain  but 
chance  and  strength.  But  neither  strength, 
chance,  occupation,  nor  conquest,  are 
titles  to  addvice  ;  they  may  all  be  summed 
up  in  one  word — facts.  To-day  facts  may 
be  in  your  favor,  but  will  they  bo  so  to¬ 
morrow  f  Who  say  strength  say  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  which  side  these 
belong. 

The  progress  of  the  human  species 
seems  to  be  arrested  at  this  point ;  how 
overcome  the  obstacle  in  the  way  f  Uow 
ensure  to  every  man  education,  property, 
and  even  work  without  attacking  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  those  already  enjoying  all  these  f 
Which  of  the  two  ideas — equality  or  ex¬ 
clusive  possession — will  gain  the  victory  t 
The  future  destinies  of  the  civilized  world 
depend  on  the  issue  of  these  conflicting 
interests.  What  indeed  is  civilization  if 
it  does  not  enable  the  greater  number  to 
enjoy  their  necessary  rights,  and  to  have 
a  share  in  the  general  well-being,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  social  and  political  freedom  f 
But,  once  again,  bow  is  this  end  to  be  at¬ 
tained  f  The  problem  is  as  complex  and 
diflicult  to  solve,  as  it  is  serious.  As  a 
rule,  economists  have  not  stopped  to  con¬ 
sider  it,  and  the  majority  of  Socialists 
have  answered  it  too  thoughtlessly.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  acknowU 
edged  by  all  thoughtful  men,  though  its 
component  factors  could  not  be  as  clearly 
perceived  as  they  are  now,  thanks  to  the 
progress  made  in  economic  science.  The 
majority  of  those,  who,  during  the  last 
century  and  the  present,  became  conscious 
of  the  diflUculty  were  satisfied  with  calling 
attention  to  it,  and  setting  it  forth  with 
more  or  less  precision  and  eloquence  ; 
other  more  daring  reformers  sought  to  do 
away  with  it,  after  the  manner  of  Minos 
and  Lycurgus,  by  Communism.  But  as 


the  majority  of  them  were  Materialists, 
they  have  given  this  creed  a  new  charac¬ 
teristic,  which  it  is  essential  to  note  here. 
They  denied  the  existence  of  evil  instincts 
in  man.  Accordieg  to  them,  man  is  es¬ 
sentially  good.  All  the  evil  ptoceeds  from 
established  institutions.  If  these  were  re¬ 
formed,  evil  would  wholly  disappear.  All 
the  passions  are  holy.  They  are  excellent 
springs  which  must  be  wisely  controlled 
and  worked  for  the  common  happiness. 
Nature  is  our  mother,  they  argue  ;  why 
resist  her  voice  f  Instinct  is  her  voice  ; 
to  satisfy  it  is  our  right,  and  since  it  is  an 
equal  right  for  all,  all  must  enjoy  equally, 
as  enjoyment  is  our  destiny.  The  only 
way  to  effect  this  equality  of  enjoyment  is 
to  institute  community  of  possessions. 
These  materialistic  Communists,  therefore, 
instead  of  seeking  for  means  to  realize 
equality  of  rights,  endeavor  to  establish 
absolute  equality  of  possessions.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  view,  man  is  no  longer  a  free 
agent,  possessed  of  certain  rights,  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  way  in  which  he  uses 
them,  but  a  simple  unit  to  be  placed  in  a 
line  with  other  units,  so  that  none  may  ex¬ 
ceed  the  uniform  level.  The  system,  as 
has  been  said,  would  turn  society  into  a 
sort  of  bed  of  Procrustes. 

For  rights  to  be  thoroughly  respected, 
or  in  otlier  words,  for  all  to  enjoy  com¬ 
plete  equality,  society  as  a  body  should 
eat  with  the  same  mouth,  work  with  the 
same  members,  and  feel  successive  sensa¬ 
tions  with  the  same  senses.  In  default  of 
this  perfect  unity  of  society,  which  alone 
would  realize  the  absolute  idea  of  equal 
rights  as  conceived  by  the  Materialists,  it 
is  possible  to  have  at  least  meals,  work, 
and  pleasures  in  common.  All  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  one  having  a  larger 
share  of  enjoyment  than  another.  If 
necessary,  the  aid  of  despotism  must  be 
called  in  to  hinder  this.  The  principle  of 
equality  demands  it,  if  there  is  to  be  an 
equality  of  sensations.  The  individual 
possession  of  implements  of  labor  neces¬ 
sarily  entails  certain  differences  which  the 
principle  of  responsibility  sanctions.  In¬ 
dividual  possession,  a  necessary  condition 
of  all  labor,  and  individual  responsibility, 
an  essential  condition  of  all  morality,  must 
therefore  both  be  abolished.  Can  there 
be  any  greater  inequalities  than  those 
which  result  from  the  institution  of  mar¬ 
riage  f  Woman  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  the  moat  ardent  desire,  and  the  source 
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of  the  greatest  joys.  These  must  be  the 
same  fur  all,  says  the  Materialist.  What 
then  is  to  prevent  complete  promiscuity  f 
Logic  points  directly  to  it,  and  there  is  no 
moral  law  to  forbid  it.  Is  not  indeed  the 
voice  of  instinct  in  its  favor  f  Therefore 
the  Communists  of  the  eighteenth  century 
added  to  their  doctrines  community  of 
wives  as  well  as  of  goods. 

Nature  herself  differentiates  between 
man  and  man.  Strength  of  muscle,  or  of 
limb,  quickness,  vigor,  or  special  intelli* 
gence  prevent  uniformity  in  the  same  race. 
All  are  differently  endowed.  But  these 
varieties  of  faculties  are  to  be  arrested  in 
their  development.  Bhrenology  must  be 
consulted  that  means  may  be  found  to 
efface  these  <iiffercnces,  by  modelling  the 
tender  heads  of  infants  in  the  same  mould. 
Such  a  course  would  effect  material  equal¬ 
ity.  The  uniformity  would  be  complete. 
Obviously,  too,  the  culture  of  the  mind 
and  the  various  talents,  constitute  sources 
of  serious  inei|uality  by  developing  those 
tendencies  which  date  from  birth.  Let 
all  culture  be  prohibited,  and  all  progress 
arrested.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  suf¬ 
fices  for  the  maintenance  of  life.  Any 
other  occupation  would  become  a  cause  of 
inequality  ;  let  it  therefore  l>e  prohibited. 
The  distribution  of  labor,  in  itself  so  great 
a  good,  would  be  wholly  incompatible  too 
with  justice,  thus  understood  ;  for  labor, 
if  distributed,  would  not  be  the  same  for 
all.  Let  each  then  cultivate  the  common 
soil  for  himself,  and  draw  from  it  what  he 
needs  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants. 
Freedom  of  thought  is  not  compatible 
with  this  regime ;  its  whole  tendency 
would  be  to  destroy  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  greatest  possible  care  roost  be  taken 
that  the  laws  ate  properly  executed,  and 
any  budding  superiority  must  be  at  once 
nipped  with  an  iron  hand  ;  for  superiority 
of  any  description  would  constitute  a  pub¬ 
lic  danger,  and  an  attack  on  the  established 
order  of  things.  This  doctrine  is  very 
clearly  explained  in  the  Manifette  det 
Egaux  drawn  up  by  Sylvain  Marechale  at 
the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Babceuf  in 
17(i9  :  “  Equality  of  condition  before  the 
law  is  a  mere  day-dream  ;  if  there  be  one 
single  man  in  the  world  in  the  least  degree 
richer  or  more  powerful  than  his  fellows, 
the  equilibiium  is  upset ;  there  must  be 
no  other  difference  among  them  but  that 
of  age  and  sex  ;  the  soil  belongs  to  no 
one,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  aie  for  all 


alike  ;  it  behoves  the  State  to  distribute 
them  equally  among  all  men,  who  in  re¬ 
turn  must  give  enforced  labor,  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  quality,  and  quantity  of  which  are 
regulated  by  the  State  alone.  Luxury, 
which  bears  in  itself  the  stamp  of  in¬ 
equality,  must  disappear,  and,  with  it,  all 
great  ciiies,  hotbeds  of  agitation  and  im¬ 
morality.  Equality  implies  the  common 
education  of  children  beyond  the  pale  of 
their  parents’  supervision,  and  their  in¬ 
struction  is  to  be  limited  to  useful  and 
practical  knowledge,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  speculative  information.  When  this 
system  is  once  established,  no  one  will 
have  the  right  to  express  an  opinion  op¬ 
posed  to  the  sacred  principles  of  equality, 
and  the  frontier  will  be  inexorably  closed 
to  all  foreign  produce  or  foreign  ideas. 
Filially,  in  order  to  assist  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  new  state  of  things  public  and 
private  debts  will  be  abolished.”  (Hitt, 
du  Social,  par  B.  Malon,  ch.  vii.)  Abso¬ 
lute  and  necessary  despotism  is  then  the 
last  stage  of  this  system  which  invokes 
libeity,  promises  happiness,  and  swears  by 
equality.  It  recognizes  the  independence 
of  man,  and  makes  a  slave  of  him.  It 
gives  free  vent  to  his  appetite,  but  ties  up 
labor.  It  liberates  him  from  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  moral  law,  but  introduces  the 
inquisition.  Respect  the  principle  of 
evil  ;  it  is  an  instinct  of  nature.  Let  con¬ 
cupiscence  spread  unchecked  ;  pleasure  is 
the  great  aim  of  life.  Woe  to  him  who 
rises  superior  to  his  fellows  in  either  genius 
or  virtue  ;  be  is  infringing  the  rights  of 
others,  anil  violating  equality.  Why  pro- 
sciibe  Aristides?  Because  he  is  a  just 
man.  Dissolute  brutes  under  an  iron 
yoke  is  the  ideal  communism  which  ma¬ 
terialism  dreams  of.  Herein  is  summa¬ 
rized  the  entire  doctrine.  Man  is  desirous 
of  family  joys,  and  of  the  supreme  charm 
of  liberty.  Instead  of  these  he  is  allotted 
compulsory  labor  and  promiscuity  of  inter¬ 
course.  Society  roust  arrive  at  a  state  of 
organization,  where  the  greatest  activity 
can  be  displayed  under  a  reign  of  the 
most  perfect  order  ;  the  materialists  offer 
a  dead  level  of  uniformity  and  general 
servitude. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  latter 
theory  is  in  total  opposition  to  primitive 
communism.  Rousseau’s  scheme  was  to 
let  loose  man  as  a  free  being  in  an  isolated 
condition.  Babceuf,  on  the  contrary, 
wished  a  Communism  of  equality  organ- 
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ized  by  tlie  State.  Instead  of  an  ag^- 

fate  of  persons  in  a  state  of  freedom  which 
nows  no  laws,  yon  have  laws  cramping 
individuals  into  a  condition  where  liberty 
is  wholly  unknown.  In  the  one  instance 
the  realization  of  Hobbe’s  homo  homini 
lupus ;  in  the  other  Loyola’s  maxim, 
homo  perinde  ac  cadaver  ;  either  life  with¬ 
out  oi^er,  or  order  without  life.  In  both 
cases  alike  justice  must  perish,  and  indi¬ 
viduality  be  entirely  loat. 

The  doctrine  here  explained  is  in  reality, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  de¬ 
tails,  that  of  the  communists  of  the  last 
and  the  present  century.  It  entirely  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  Plato,  the  ascetics,  and 
Bossuet,  who  all,  nevertheless,  extolled 
community  of  possessions.  The  one 
school  would  have  all  the  passions  folly 
satisfied,  while  the  object  of  the  other  is 
to  stifle  them.  The  one  reinstates  the 
flesh,  denying  the  soul  ;  the  other  abhors 
the  body  while  exalting  the  mind.  The 
one  is  political,  and  calculates  on  attaining 
its  object  by  authoritative  measures  and  by 
the  power  of  the  State  ;  the  other  is  relig¬ 
ions,  and  relies  for  its  success  on  conver¬ 
sion  and  the  advancement  of  morality. 
The  one  has  its  origin  in  a  conception  of 
rights,  appeals  to  self-interest,  and  aims 
at  the  establishment  of  equality  ;  the  other 
originates  in  a  conception  of  duty,  appeals 
to  charity,  and  seeks  to  establish  universal 
fraternity.  Finally,  if  the  one  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  to  fire  the  masses  by  a  per¬ 
spective  of  material  enjoyment,  the  other 
is  more  suited  to  captivate  generous  and 
enthusiastic  minds  by  the  vision  of  a  ter¬ 
restrial  Eden,  and  by  the  ideas  of  justice 
on  which  these  day-dreams  are  based. 

III. 

Let  ns  now  briefly  inquire  if  Coiiimnn- 
ism  be  suitable  to  men  as  they  now  are, 
and  as  they  seem  likely  to  be  for  some 
time  to  come.  Before  pronouncing  a 
judgment  on  this  point,  we  cannot  do 
belter  than  look  at  Stuart  Mill’s  opinion 
on  the  subject,  lie  writes  as  follows : 

“The  restraints  of  Communism  would  be 
freedom  in  comparison  with  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  majority  of  the  human  race. 
The  generality  of  laborers  in  this  and  most 
other  countries  have  as  little  choice  of  occu¬ 
pation  or  freedom  of  locomotion,  are  practi¬ 
cally  as  dependent  on  fixed  rules,  and  on  the 
will  of  others,  as  they  could  be  on  any  system 
short  of  actual  slavery.  If  therefore,  the 


choice  were  to  be  made  between  Communism 
and  its  chances,  and  the  present  state  of 
society  with  all  its  sufferings  and  injustices  ; 
if  the  institution  of  private  property  neces¬ 
sarily  carried  with  it  as  a  consequence,  that 
the  produce  of  labor  should  be  apportioned, 
as  we  now  see  it,  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  labor — the  largest  portions  to  those  who 
have  never  worked  at  all,  the  next  largest  to 
those  whose  work  is  almost  nominal,  and  so 
in  a  descending  scale,  the  remuneration 
dwindling  as  the  work  grows  harder  and  more 
disagreeable,  until  the  most  fatiguing  and  ex¬ 
hausting  bodily  labor  cannot  count  with  cer- 
taint}'  on  being  able  to  earn  even  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  ;  if  this  or  Communism  were  the 
alternative,  all  the  diflScnlties,  great  or  small, 
of  Communism  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance.” 

Mill’s  opinion  should  put  us  on  our 
guard  against  hasty  judgments,  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  denunciation  of  Communism. 
Nevertheless,  there  are,  in  my  opinion, 
strong  objections  to  it,  so  strong  as  to 
quite  suffice  for  its  unhesitating  rejection. 
Mr.  Bellamy,  and  communists  of  his 
stamp,  blinded  by  their  utopian  visions, 
will  not  see  what  is  daily  proved  by  ex¬ 
perience.  Frotn  each  according  to  hit 
strength  they  say,  but  who  is  to  be  judge 
of  this  f  The  State.  The  State,  then,  is 
to  set  me  my  task,  and  condemn  me  to  an 
amount  of  labor  which  is  to  bo  settled 
solely  by  its  arbitrary  judgment.  What 
is  the  difference  between  this  and  the  gal¬ 
leys  f 

To  each  according  to  his  wants.  But 
who  is  to  limit  these  !  Each  individual  I 
No  ;  for  this  would  be  making  caprice  or 
gluttony  the  measure  of  the  allotment. 
The  State  then  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  daily 
rations,  shall  be  fixed  by  law  ;  there  shall 
be  a  national  **  pot  an  feu,’’  a  sort  of  en¬ 
forced  mess  for  all  time.  This  is  no  longer 
a  feast  of  equals  a  family  banquet,  or  the 
evangelical  love-feast.  In  the  Agape  the 
Sute  had  no  part,  love  reigned  supreme  ; 
it  was  in  consecration  of  their  unity  that 
the  members  of  one  great  family  gathered 
together,  a  communistic  institution  ren¬ 
dered  possible  by  evil  overcome.  But 
away  from  this  ideal,  the  memory  of  a 
foregone  or  the  forecast  of  a  very  far  off 
future  age,  no  such  institution  is  possible 
save  by  constraint.  Communism  may  also 
be  reproached  with  weakening  the  springs 
of  activity  and  with  enervating  instead  of 
stimulating  the  will.  It  is  certain  that 
man  can  only  draw  his  sustenance  from 
the  earth  by  dint  of  labor.  Lal>or  neces¬ 
sitates  an  effort  against  tbe  instinct  of  idle- 
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neM,  a  certain  degree  of  trouble,  of  which 
wMnt  is  the  incentive,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  want  the  reward.  If  you  take  away 
the  reward  for  the  trouble,  you  remove 
the  stimulus.  There  must  be  direct  and 
immediate  connection  between  labor  and 
its  produce  ;  in  other  words,  the  laborer 
must  feel  that  the  produce  of  his  labor  is 
bis  own.  If  the  produce  be  entirely,  or 
even  partially  absorbed  by  another,  the 
intensity  of  labor  will  be  impaired.  This 
is  what  actually  takes  place  in  the  society 
of  to-day  ;  and  it  would  take  place  to  a 
far  greater  degree  in  a  state  of  society 
where  the  producer  had  only  a  certain 
share  of  the  produce  allotted  him  ;  ac¬ 
tivity  would  certainly  decrease,  as  there 
would  be  no  immediate  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  effort  and  its  object,  between 
labor  and  the  produce  destined  ^to  satisfy 
the  need.  The  producer  would  not  have 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own  creation. 

The  larger  a  community  is,  the  less 
direct  is  the  connection  between  labor  and 
its  produce,  and  the  less  intense  is  the  ac¬ 
tivity  born  of  real  waut.  It  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  in  a  society  of  some 
millions  of  persons  this  force  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  minimum.  Religious 
communities,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
this  inevitable  inertia,  offered — as  a  reward 
for  labor — happiness  in  a  future  state, 
which  acted  as  an  incentive  to  work,  in 
the  place  of  want  or  a  desire  to  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  the  world  1  In  this  way 
industry  was  encouraged  in  their  midst, 
and  work  did  not  come  to  a  standstill. 
Rut  could  any  one  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  men  of  the  present  day  reasonably  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  should  go  down  into  mines, 
dig  out  ore,  work  in  factories  or  work¬ 
shops,  drive  engines  ;  in  a  word,  accom¬ 
plish  any  of  the  multitudinous  duties  in¬ 
volved  in  our  industrial  and  commercial 
life,  with  a  view  to  securing  happiness 
beyond  the  grave,  and  the  joys  of  Para¬ 
dise  f 

On  the  contrary  it  is  most  highly  essen¬ 
tial  to  respect  in  every  way  and  stimulate 
the  incentive  of  personal  interest.  Give 
it  the  amplest  satisfaction  by  ensuring  to 
the  worker  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  pro¬ 
duce  ;  justice  wills  that  this  should  be  so. 
Guarantee  to  all  free  scope  for  their 
energy  ;  equality  would  have  this  so. 
I^t  the  excitement  of  want  and  the  desire 
for  legitimate  enjoyment  reign  in  the 
sphere  of  labor  ;  they  will  give  a  pro¬ 


digious  impetus  to  industry.  But  do  not 
attempt  to  impose  an  artificial  “  frater¬ 
nity  it  would  engender  hatred,  and 
would  be  productive  only  of  misery.  If 
the  rights  of  each  be  clearly  defined  and 
guaranteed,  the  feelings  of  affection  unit¬ 
ing  men  together  will  develop  l>eyond  the 
region  of  material  interests.  If  any  object 
of  common  envy  be  in  dispute  these  brothcis 
become  absolute  wolves  or  sharks,  but  if 
dispensatory  justice  render  contiict  impos¬ 
sible  they  will  live  in  friendship.  If  I  am 
bound  to  work  for  my  neighbor,  I  shall, 
more  than  probably,  dislike  him  ;  all  that 
is  oppression  entails  hatred  of  the  oppress¬ 
or  ;  but  if  both  of  us  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
our  own  personal  exertions,  I  shall  be  ani¬ 
mated  by  feelings  of  affection,  and  ready 
even  to  make  sacrifices  for  him. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  the  two 
primitive  sentiments  of  man  within  the 
compass  of  their  spheres.  The  sting  of 
want  may  incite  to  the  struggle  with  the 
barrenness  and  parsimony  of  Nature,  so 
that  ease  and  comfort  may  be  wrenched 
from  her  ;  but  such  elevated  feelings  and 
aspirations  as  love,  abnegation,  and 
brotherhood  must  not  be  invoked  for  the 
production  of  riches.  They  are  wholly 
out  of  place.  Love  must  no  more  be  a 
speculation  than  labor  a  sacrifice  or  appe¬ 
tite  a  right. 

If  every  man  in  his  own  legitimate 
sphere  of  action  were  free  to  produce  for 
himself,  and  if  the  tax  of  idleness  were 
abolished,  a  spirit  of  fruitful  emulation 
would  inspire  all  workers,  and  the  welfare 
of  oue  would  not  spring  from  the  poverty 
of  another.  What  more  than  this  could 
bo  desired  ? 

But  the  chief  objection  to  Communism 
is  that  it  destroys  responsibility,  and  con¬ 
sequently  sacrifices  either  justice  or  liberty. 
Justice,  in  its  practical  sense,  means  giving 
to  each  his  due,  cuique  «uum.  To  each 
according  to  his  merit  and  work,  is  a  very 
old  maxim,  which  the  consciences  of  all 
nations  have  ever  accepted.  It  is  the  very 
principle  of  responsibility,  and  the  basis 
of  tile  moral  law.  If  thou  doest  well  thou 
shalt  reap  thy  reward,  if  evil  thy  punish¬ 
ment,  for  these  are  the  sequels  of  thine 
own  actions,  good  or  evil. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  fundamental 
precept  of  social  economy  should  be  : 
“  To  each  worker  his  produce,  his  entire 
produce,  and  nothing  but  his  produce.'* 
The  great  problem  of  social  organization 
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is  to  realise  this  fominla  of  jnstice.  If 
this  were  once  applied,  pauperism  and 
divilitm,  misery  and  idleness,  vice  and 
spoliation,  pride  and  servitude  would  dis¬ 
appear  as  if  by  magic  from  our  midst. 
Communism  entirely  ignores  these  first 
principles,  the  perception  and  realization 
of  which  are  the  constant  effort  and  crown¬ 
ing  glorj^  of  civilization.  Zeal  or  coward¬ 
ice,  cupidity  or  abnegation,  it  recognizes 
no  difference.  Each  one  has  his  work 
appointed  him  ;  one  does  it  ill,  another 
not  at  all — it  matters  not ;  meals  are 
served  to  all  alike,  all  are  treated  in  the 
same  way,  the  idle  and  the  industrious ; 
brotherly  feeling  is  tender  over  such  slight 
delinquencies.  It  is  quite  clear  that  with 
this  system  it  is  to  a  man’s  advantage  to 
do  as  little  work  as  possible,  all  his  wants 
being  attended  to  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Vice  is  rewarded  and  virtue  sac¬ 
rificed.  Abnegation  offers  a  premium  to 
laziness. 

When  two  persons,  out  of  politeness, 
debate  as  to  which  shall  not  accept  a  ser¬ 
vice  each  is  anxious  to  render  the  other, 
the  less  scrupulous  will  have  the  best  of 
the  generous  contest.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  in  Communism,  which  is  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  of  the 
active  and  industrious,  by  the  greedy  and 
self-indulgent.  Without  responsibility 
morality  becomes  a  word  devoid  of  sig¬ 
nification.  How  then  is  such  a  system  as 
Communism  to  be  maintained  f  There  is 
but  one  way.  Stringently  to  enforce  the 
penal  code,  that  is  to  say,  arrange  an  en¬ 
tire  scale  of  penalties  and  punishments, 
regulate  all  the  actions  of  private  life,  di¬ 
vide  the  workers  into  brigades  under  the 
arbitrary  orders  of  an  overseer,  or  submit 
all  the  questions  of  produce  t)  the  general 
votes,  to  punish  any  wilful  idleness  ;  sub¬ 
stitute,  in  fact,  for  the  incentive  to  work 
the  fear  of  the  jail. 

Instead  of  emulation  and  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility,  constantly  stimulating  to  in¬ 
creased  vigor  and  activity,  there  would  be 
then  constraint  in  balance  with  indolence, 
disgust  and  weariness  with  law,  and 
“  fraternity”  with  jnstice.  If  you  once 
do  away  with  individual  responsibility,  so¬ 
ciety  becomes  one  vast  wheel,  kept  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  force.  But,  let  us  listen  to  what 
Stuart  Mill  says  on  this  subject : 

“  The  objection  ordinarily  made  to  a  system 
of  community  of  property  and  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  produce,  that  each  person  would 
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be  incessantly  occupied  in  evading  his  fair 
share  of  the  work,  points,  undoubtedly,  to  a 
real  diflicnlty  ;  but  those  who  urge  this  ob¬ 
jection,  forget  to  bow  great  an  extent  the  same 
difficulty  exists  under  the  system  on  which 
nine  tenths  of  the  business  of  society  is  now 
conducted.  The  objection  supposes  that  hon¬ 
est  and  efficient  labor  is  only  to  be  had  from 
those  who  are  themselves  individually  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  own  exertions.  But  how 
small  a  part  of  all  the  labor  performed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  from  the  lowest  paid  to  the  highest,  is 
done  by  persons  working  for  their  own  bene¬ 
fit." 

These  statements  of  the  eminent  econ¬ 
omist  certainly  possess  a  value  which  we 
will  not  contest  ;  their  application  to  the 
present  system  is  undoubted,  but  they  are 
no  justification  of  Communism,  which 
would  merely  extend  the  same  lamentable 
defect  that  exists  in  our  present  social 
organization. 

Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  the  ill- 
effects  of  the  wages’  system  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  work  are  considerably 
mitigated  by  the  woikman  being  closely 
overlooked  by  his  master,  whose  interest 
it  is  to  see  that  he  works  as  well  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  this  superin¬ 
tendence  is  too  difficult  to  be  effectually 
carried  out,  work  is  done  “  by  the  job  ” 
instead  ;  in  this  way  the  force  of  respon¬ 
sibility  acts  either  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  workman  through  the  medium  of  the 
master.  This  is  generally  the  case  with 
most  agricultural  labor,  with  mines  and 
small  industries.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mill 
observes,  that  there  are  very  many  cases 
in  which  the  stimulus  of  private  interest 
is  not  called  into  action.  For  instance, 
many  functionaries  and  officials  in  large 
companies  have  a  fixed  stipend,  in  no  way 
dependent  on  the  way  they  do  their  duty. 
In  such  cases,  it  must  of  course  l»e  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  principle  of  responsibility 
is  less  direct  in  its  action,  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  has  more  influence  than  in  a 
Communist  association.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  laborers  has  the  hope  of  rising 
to  a  higher  post  and  of  receiving  higher 
wages  ;  in  addition  to  this  he  generally 
belongs  to  a  class  somewhat  above  the 
workmen  under  him,  and  he  is  thus  better 
able  to  understand  that  bis  interest  lies  in 
doing  his  duty  conscientiously  ;  finally  he 
knows  that  if  he  does  not  work  well,  he 
may  be  dismissed,  and  that  he  would  thus 
lose  a  position  superior  to  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  to  live 
by  their  own  exertions.  All  these  stimu- 
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lanU  to  activity  are  lacking  in  Cotiimn* 
ni«m.  The  auperintendent  or  overseer  is 
not  urged  to  display  the  utmost  zeal  in 
his  power  by  any  hope  of  better  pay,  or 
fear  of  losing  what  he  already  enjoys. 
True,  he  has  a  certain  interest  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  society,  his  own  being  dependent 
on  it,  an  interest  which  the  hired  work¬ 
man  has  not  ;  but  this  stimulus,  which 
might  be  efficacious  in  a  small  communistic 
association  competing  with  other  contract¬ 
ors,  would  be  of  no  possible  avail  in  a 
universal  association  for  governmental  pur¬ 
poses,  for  there  would  be  no  proportion 
whatever  between  his  disposition  to  neg¬ 
lect,  and  the  benefit  ho  could  obtain 
from  the  addition  of  his  personal  produce 
to  the  jjjreneral  produce  of  some  millions 
of  co-associates.  Nowadays,  when  a 
workman  is  idle  he  is  dismissed  ;  as  the 
Communist  workshop  would  comprise  the 
whole  country,  dismissal  would  mean  ex¬ 
ile,  a  punishment  so  severe  that  it  would 
probably  be  replaced  by  imprisonment. 
So  that,  not  self-sacrifice,  but  the  jailer 
would  be  tho  pivot  of  the  new  state  of 
society.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
Mill  goes  too  far  when  he  sums  up  his 
conclusion  as  follows  : 

"  I  consider  that  at  the  present  lime  it.is 
an  open  question  as  to  what  extent  the  power 
of  labor  would  be  decreased  by  Communism, 
sod  even  whether  it  would  be  so  at  all.*  ’ 

I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
nothing  but  very  fervent  religious  feeling 
can  induce  men  to  give  up  entirely  their 
private  interests  and  their  own  free-will  for 
the  benefit  of  society.  The  experiment 
has  been  made  several  times.  Those  who 
have  made  religious  conviction  the  basis 
of  the  association  have  sometimes  been 
successful  ;  the  others  have  invariably 
failed. 

Communism  is  a  protest  against  the  ex¬ 
isting  order  rather  than  a  system  of  organ¬ 
ization  in  itself.  As  we  have  seen,  it 
owes  its  birth  to  an  erroneous  inference 
from  the  principle  of  fraternity  or  from 
that  of  equality,  but  in  neither  case  does 
it  offer  any  hope  of  a  new  social  order. 
Real  study  of  man’s  instincts  is  entirely 
lacking  in  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  It 
disdains  to  study  because  it  only  recognizes 
in  our  present  state  of  society  spoliation 
and  injustice,  and  the  order  of  things  it 
dreams  of  is  the  exact  reverse  of  what  it 
sees.  It  troubles  itself  naught  with  the 


laws  of  production  and  distribution  ;  they 
are  unessential,  and  are  to  be  entirely  set 
aside.  There  is  no  transition  between  the 
forests  primeval  and  paradise,  between  the 
wandering  savage  and  angels  united  in 
bonds  of  ineffable  love.  It  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  onward  march  of  civilization, 
and  fails  to  perceive  the  slow  and  arduous, 
but  none  the  less  sore  and  glorious,  prog¬ 
ress  of  reason. 

The  problem  set  by  socialism — that  is 
to  say,  by  the  science  of  society  and  civ  il- 
ization — is  the  following  :  Since  men  are 
equal  by  right,  and  possess  divers  apti¬ 
tudes  and  inclinations,  how  shall  the  right 
of  each  to  his  means  of  production  be  se¬ 
cured  to  him,  and  how,  at  the  same  time, 
shall  labor  l>e  stimulated  by  responsibility  f 
In  other  words,  in  what  manner  should 
the  association  of  mankind  be  so  organ¬ 
ized  that  equity  may  govern  all  social  re¬ 
lations  t  Communism  has  not  answered 
this  question,  because  it  has  never  even 
asked  it.  Its  aspiration  is  generous,  but 
it  in  no  way  solves  the  difficulty  before 
us.  Since  Campanella,  Communism  has 
not  made  one  step  forward,  and  since 
More,  it  has  gone  backward.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  it  was  at  its  zenith.  I’lato 
was  its  inspired  advocate,  and  St.  Paul  its 
austere  apostle  ;  while  the  days  of  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity  were  its  period  of  relig¬ 
ions  enthusiasm,  of  daring  proselytism, 
and  of  practical  realization.  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy’s  Utopia,  in  spite  of  the  charm  of 
the  pictures  he  draws,  and  the  skill  of  his 
economic  arguments,  seems  to  me  inferior 
to  More’s. 

Though  I  have  thus  pointed  out  some 
of  the  chief  objections  to  Communism,  I 
am  well  aware  that  they  are  not  all  equally 
important.  But  I  think  we  may  draw 
this  conclusion  from  them,  as  a  whole, 
that  as  long  as  men  are  such  a.<v  they  uow 
are,  and  seem  likely  to  remain  for  some 
time  to  come,  generous  minds  may  sigh  for 
Communism  as  an  enchanting  picture  of 
regenerate  humanity,  but  that  it  is  not  in 
its  present  shape,  a  scheme  suitable  for 
men.  In  the  sphere  of  economy  it  would 
snap  asunder  the  spring  of  all  work  and 
effort,  while  in  the  judgment  seat  it  would 
not  respect  justice,  seeing  that  it  fails  to 
ensure  to  each  the  fruit  of  his  labor.  The 
second  defect  is  more  serious  than  the 
first,  for  there  is  just  a  remote  chance  that 
some  sort  of  motive  power  might  become 
developed  in  man,  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
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production  with  the  same  force  as  does 
private  interest  ;  but  men  will  never  will¬ 
ingly  submit  to  a  system  which  rewards 
good  and  bad  workmen  aiike. 

The  sole  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
studying  communistic  programmes  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  criticise  with  more  or 
less  eloquence  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
truth,  the  abuses  of  our  social  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  stir  up  an  enthusiasm 
for  reform.  . 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  past  it  may 
safely  be  athrmed  that  the  future  is  not 
for  Communism.  The  system  of  prop¬ 
erty  is  rather  making  progress  than  losing 
ground  ;  it  has  always  had  the  advantage 
of  possessing  a  principle  of  organization 
superior  to  that  of  Communism.  Prop¬ 
erty  will  not  perish  ;  but  there  will  be 
gradual  modifications  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  held.  It  will  become  more 
and  more  a  personal,  and  less  and  leas  an 
hereditary  right.  Every  institution  which 
is  essentially  stationary  by  nature,  is  con¬ 
demned  to  disappear,  sooner  or  later,  be¬ 
cause  all  things  change,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  thoughts  and  faiths  of  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  principles  which 
form  the  necessary  basis  of  society  subsist 
always,  being  accounted  for  and  justified 
by  our  very  nature  ;  only  they  are  grad¬ 
ually  modified  and  perfected  in  the  process 
of  general  progress.  The  relics  of  barbar¬ 
ous  times  disappear  one  by  one  as  these 
principles  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  justice,  growing  more  and  more 
at  each  step  into  conformity  with  the  laws 
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of  reason,  and  more  and  more  favorable 
to  the  happiness  of  all.  Such  is,  and  has 
ever  been,  the  destiny  of  property,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  book,  “  Piimitive 
Property.”  The  laws  with  regard  to  it 
have  always  been,  and  still  are,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  with  different  nations  ;  frequently 
they  have  varied  very  much  with  the  same 
people,  and  it  is  perfectly  certain  they 
will  suffer  many  more  changes.  None  but 
the  enemies  of  property  would  wish  to  re¬ 
strict  it  within  the  limits  of  its  present 
prescribed  boundaries.  Social  institutions 
gradually  become  transformed,  but  they 
generally  develop  in  a  certain  given  direc¬ 
tion,  and  according  to  fixed  rules  ;  at  all 
events  during  many  consecutive  centuries. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  property  will 
become  modified  in  the  way  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  and  the  changes  which  have  already 
taken  place  allow  of  our  foreseeing,  in  a 
measure,  those  which  are  likely  to  ensue. 
Property  is  becoming  more  accessible  ; 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  a  time  will 
come  when  all  will  share  in  it,  as  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  a  real  state  of  freedom,  and  the 
true  development  of  individuality  that  all 
should  accomplish.  It  is  also  becoming 
more  and  more  a  reward  of  labor  ;  we 
may  therefore  reasonably  believe  that  by 
and  by  that  maxim,  which  is  at  once  both 
the  absolute  negation  of  Communism  and 
the  most  sacred  justice,  will  receive  due 
legislative  recognition  :  To  each  the  prod¬ 
uce  and  nothing  but  the  produce  of  his 
labor.  —  Contemporary  Review. 


CAN  THERE  BE  A  SCIENCE  OF  CHARACTER? 

BT  W.  L.  COURTENET. 


What  Character  is,  and  how  we  come 
to  know  it,  are  apparently  elementary 
questions,  which  are  yet  paradoxically 
difficult  to  answer.  For  Character  means 
Personality,  and  Personality  may  be  felt 
but  cannot  be  explained.  It  is  one  of 
those  conceptions  which  are  apt  under 
analysis  to  disappear,  like  the  intangible 
creations  of  Hawthorne  which  he  himself 
describes  as  fading  in  a  strong  white  light ; 
and  if  wo  ask  whether  there  can  be  and 
how  there  can  be  a  knowledge  of  Charac¬ 
ter,  the  answers  are  discordant  and  con¬ 
flicting.  According  to  common  views. 


knowledge  of  character  is  a  special  sense, 
independent  of  concrete  experiences.  Yet 
the  novelist  and  dramatist  are  frequently 
bidden  to  study,  as  though  an  increased 
experience  would  render  their  character- 
drawing  stronger  and  truer.  We  are  un¬ 
hesitating  in  our  judgments  that  such  or 
such  a  person,  in  a  romance  or  a  drama, 
is  or  is  not  true  to  nature.  Yet  our  apho¬ 
risms  on  the  subject  simultaneously  tell  us 
that  we  should  and  should  not  be  guided 
by  first  impressions  ;  that  we  know  our¬ 
selves  better  than  others,  and  yet  that  we 
must  pray  to  have  the  gift  to  see  ourselves 
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as  othcn  see  as.  Education,  history, 
literature,  all  demand  a  special  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  characteristic  types  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Yet  we  have  apparently  nothing 
better  to  offer  as  a  theory  of  Character 
than  empirical  observations,  or  a  fortuitous 
study  of  certain  well-marked  types. 

The  celebrated  Caracleretoi  La  Bruyerc 
clearly  come  under  some  such  description. 
They  were  avowedly  founded  on  the  ijOiicoi 
XapaXTTjpes  of  Theophrastus,  the  Lesbian 
litterateur,  with  reference  to  whom  Aris¬ 
totle  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  the  Les 
bian  wines  are  the  sweetest.  But  though 
La  Bruyere  translated  his  (ireek  predeces¬ 
sor,  his  own  studies  were  in  reality  less  of 
types  than  of  individuals.  Theophrastus 
merely  attempted  to  delineate  certain 
ethical  types  with  obviously  didactic  pur^ 
pose  ;  La  Bruyere  wrote  also  sketches  of 
contemporaries,  thinly  veiled  under  names 
taken  from  the  plays  and  romances  of  the 
day,  with  exquisite  literary  skill,  it  is  true, 
blit  with  ail  equal  measure  of  what  his 
friends  might  call  eeprit  and  Jinette,  and 
his  enemies  simple  malice.  The  carae- 
Uret  were  extremely  clever,  and  extremely 
desultory.  They  abounded  in  just  and 
fine  obsen’ation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
author’s  countrymen,  but  the  observation 
was  at  best  superficial  and  the  art  too 
much  that  of  the  photographer.  As  a 
literary  performance,  they  probably  de¬ 
serve  all  the  praise  which  has  been  liberally 
bestowed  on  them.  They  not  only  form 
in  themselves  some  of  the  very  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  classical  French,  but  they  served 
as  examples  for  much  of  the  writing  of  Ad¬ 
dison  and  Steele.  But  as  a  permanent  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  study  of  character,  their 
value  is  very  small.  As  one  of  La  Bru* 
yere’s  critics  remarked,  he  is  trap  detcendu 
data  le  particulier.  It  is  pleasant  to  read 
a  minute  study  of  one’s  neiifbbor’s  de¬ 
fects,  but  no  one  pretends  that  such  an 
exercise  of  charity  is  a  scientific  perform¬ 
ance.  If  wo  are  to  understand  human¬ 
ity,  if  we  desire  to  get  a  reasoned  basis 
for  the  art  of  education,  we  want  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  polished  essays  of  a 
litterateur.  Can  there  be  a  acieitce  of 
Character ! 

To  a  science  of  Character  there  is  one 
contribution  which  dates  from  quite  an¬ 
cient  time,  the  so-called  doctrine  of  Tem¬ 
peraments.  It  was  supposed  by  the  phy¬ 
sicians  of  antiquity  that  there  were  four 
primary  components  of  the  human  body 
Naw  Skbixs,— VoL.  LI.,  No.  6. 


— blood,  phlegm,  and  black  and  yellow 
bile — and  the  preponderance  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  in  different  persons  pro¬ 
duced  their  different  temperaments.  Thus, 
where  blood  preponderated  there  existed 
the  sanguine  temperament ;  where  phlegm, 
the  phlegmatic  ;  whcie  yellow  bile,  the 
choleric,  while  the  black  bile  gave  the 
melancholic  or  atrabilious  temperament. 
The  doctrine  of  Temperaments  served  to 
express  the  various  tendencies  of  different 
characters  ;  thus  the  choleric  disposed 
men  to  be  precipitate  and  impetuous, 
while  the  melancholic  was  identified  with 
caution,  suspense  of  judgment,  and  timid¬ 
ity.  Or,  again,  temperaments  explained 
the  tendency  to  different  diseases.  The 
sanguine  was  liable  to  infiammatory  dis¬ 
orders,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  could 
endure  a  greater  amount  of  blood-letting. 
The  phlegmatic,  on  the  contrary,  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  such  diseases  as  grow  out^of  low 
vital  energy.  Ancient  though  this  doc¬ 
trine  is,  and  though  it  was  doubtless  con¬ 
nected  with  absurd  views,  yet  the  theory 
of  temperaments  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
for  itself.  Even  the  somewhat  arbitrary 
number  of  four  is  supported  by  modern 
physiologists.  It  is  exemplified  in  indi¬ 
viduals,  in  races,  in  different  periods  of 
life.  For  example,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  French  are  sanguine,  the  English  mel¬ 
ancholic  (they  take  their  pleasures  moult 
trietement,  as  Froissart  says),  the  Spanish 
and  Italians  choleric,  the  German  phleg¬ 
matic.  More  generally  still,  the  Caucasian 
race  is  sanguine,  the  Mongolian  melan¬ 
cholic,  the  Negro  phlegmatic,  the  Malayan 
choleric  ;  and  so,  too,  the  temperaments 
might  be  distributed  with  some  plausibil¬ 
ity  among  the  four  periods  of  human  life. 
Melancholic  is  probably  a  bad  term  ;  it 
should  rather  be,  as  Lotze  suggests,  senti¬ 
mental.  For  what  is  meant  by  the  tem¬ 
perament  in  question  is  a  general  recep¬ 
tivity  of  emotions  of  every  kind  and  value, 
{esthetic,  imaginative,  poetic,  etc.,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  indifference  toward  bare 
matter  of  fact,  and  little  inclination  for 
hard  work.  The  sanguine  temperament 
is  distinguished  by  great  rapidity  of  change 
and  lively  susceptibility.  Natural  in  tho 
case  of  children,  and  advantageous  to  the 
beginnings  of  culture,  it  is,  if  found  in 
adults,  symptomatic  of  immaturity,  and 
we  call  them  grown-up  children.  So  too, 
again,  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  the 
natural  temper  of  advanced  age,  is  distiu- 
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guislied  bj  slow,  but  not  neceMarily  weak, 
powers  of  reaction,  while  the  choleric 
means,  according  to  Lotze,  a  one-sided  ac¬ 
tivity  and  ^eat  energy  in  single  direc¬ 
tions.  Its  fine  effect  is  called  steadiness 
and  firmness,  its  uncomely  aspect  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  obstinacy.  The  fact  is  that  the 
various  affections  of  the  mind  can  be 
classed  as  either  strong  or  weak,  swift  or 
slow.  Different  combinations  of  these  at 
once  give  us  the  four  temperaments. 
Strong  and  quick  means  the  choleiic  ; 
strong  and  slow,  the  melancholic  or  senti¬ 
mental  ;  weak  and  quick,  the  sanguine  ; 
weak  and  slow,  the  phlegmatic.  More¬ 
over,  the  temperaments  are  clearly  con¬ 
nected  with,  or  dependent  on  a  physical 
basis,  not  however,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
on  the  constitution  of  the  brain,  but 
rather  on  the  habitual  condition  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  visceral  organs,  and  the  color¬ 
ing  thfy  give  to  feeling. 

Closely  connected  with  these  attempts 
to  distinguish  character  is  the  effort  to 
distinguish  between  the  mental  character¬ 
istics  of  the  two  sexes.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  subject,  on  which  one  naturally 
shrinks  from  being  dogmatic.  But  we 
may  begin  with  a  few  certain  physical 
facts.  Just  as  the  average  woman  is  not 
BO  tall  as  the  man,  and  does  not  weigh  so 
much,  so,  too,  in  the  same  proportions 
does  she  eat  less  and  drink  less,  breathe 
less  and  is — so  we  are  told — leas  easily 
suffocated.  The  pulse  of  woman  is  quicker 
than  that  of  man  ;  her  blood  is  not  only 
less  in  quantity,  but  also  of  lighter  specific 
gravity,  and  contains  fewer  red  corpuscles. 
In  physical  configuration  there  is  a  striking 
difference.  A  man’s  body  forms  an  oval, 
with  its  greatest  diameter  through  the 
shoulders  ;  a  woman’s  body  is  an  oval, 
which  is  widest  across  the  hips.  The 
woman  has  the  more  undulating  outlines, 
the  man  a  more  angular  build.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  wholly  fanciful  to  found  on  this  last 
fact  the  conclusion  that  while  women,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  a  greater  bodiiy  likeness 
to  one  another,  have  a  greater  conformity 
also  to  a  general  mental  type,  men  tend  to 
be  more  individual  and  less  similar  in 
their  characters.  But,  of  course,  it  is 
only  of  a  general  tendency  that  we  can 
speak  in  this  reference.  When  we  come 
to  special  mental  characteristics,  which 
distinguish  the  two  sexes,  we  are  involved 
in  controversy.  It  is  with  great  hesitation 
that  I  venture  to  propound  the  few  follow¬ 


ing  propositions  ;  and  I  only  do  so  be. 
cause  they,  or  something  like  them,  have 
been  put  forward  by  great  authorities.* 
There  is  probably  no  particular  difference 
in  the  intellectual  capacity  between  men 
and  women  ;  the  apparent  difference  is 
generally  due  to  the  difference  in  emotional 
intereate  and  the  way  in  which  these  inter¬ 
ests  have  prescribed  the  course  of  their 
intellectual  lives.  There  is  no  subject, 
perhaps,  which  a  woman  could  not  under¬ 
stand,  but  there  are  many  things  in  which 
women  could  never  learn  to  be  interested. 
It  is  absurd  to  say,  as  has  been  said  some¬ 
times,  that  a  man  is  attracted  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  a  woman  by  the  particular. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  clearly  the  woman 
who  has  a  delicate  instinct  for  generalizing 
and  is  disinclined  to  individualize.  But  a 
man  loves  to  analyze  striking  phenomena, 
to  find  out  what  they  mean,  and  what  re¬ 
lation  they  bear  to  the  general  order  of 
Nature,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
woman  to  hate  analysis,  and  to  prefer  the 
contemplation  of  some  artistically  complete 
whole.  Most  mechanical  inventions  have 
been  made  by  men  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  manipulation  of  them  is  more  success¬ 
ful  in  the  hands  of  women.  Masculine 
effort  depends  upon  the  conviction  that 
general  and  abstract  principles  have  a 
peculiar  sanctity,  while  the  feminine  faith 
is  that  no  general  principle  or  form  has  an 
independent  value,  but  that  this  value  l>e- 
longs  to  the  concrete  and  living  reality 
founded  upon  such  principles.  This  is, 
probably,  what  is  sometimes  meant  by 
saying  that  women  are  more  practical  than 
men.  In  them  there  is  at  all  events  the 
preponderance  of  a  living  tact  over  scien¬ 
tific  analysis.  They  employ  a  thousand 
delicate  technical  devices  in  their  daily 
work  ;  but  they  can  with  difficulty  ex¬ 
plain,  they  can  only  show  what  they  have 
BO  skilfully  accomplished.  As  a  iiile,  it 
appears  difficult  fur  a  woman  to  acquiesce 
in  a  suspense  of  judgment  because  the  evi¬ 
dence  bearing  on  the  particular  question 
is  avowedly  insufficient  ;  they  have  a 
happy  faith  that  there  is  sortre  answer  to 
every  puzzle.  It  is  also  an  old  and  true 
remark  that  women  can  much  more  easily 
suit  themselves  to  new  conditions  of  life, 
to  a  different  rank  in  society  and  changes 
of  fortune,  while  it  is  hardly  possrble  for 
a  man  to  efface  the  signs  of  his  early  train- 


*  Compare  hoize,  Microeoamua,  Bk.VI.,  ch.  ii. 
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in^.  Acquired  habits  hare  a  stronger  hold 
on  him,  and  when  (he  accustomed  order  is 
interrupted — when  he  cannot  begin  work 
at  the  name  time  as  usual,  or  cannot  have 
his  dinner  at  the  normal  and  expected  mo¬ 
ment — his  general  comfort  is  much  more 
greatly  disturbed.  Of  the  four  tempera¬ 
ments  given  above,  it  in  clear  that  the  san¬ 
guine  and  sentimental  belong  more  con¬ 
spicuously  to  woman,  while  the  evidences 
of  a  phlegmatic  and  choleric  disposition  in 
woman  strike  one  as  more  rare. 

The  most  serious  attempt  to  make  a  sci¬ 
ence  of  Character  is  furnished  by  phrenol¬ 
ogy.  The  main  position  of  the  phrenol¬ 
ogist,  if  scientifically  stated,  is  thin  :  that 
the  different  energies  of  the  mind  ate  arso- 
ciated  with  distinct  portions  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  and  vary  in  degree  as  they  are 
large  and  small.  From  this  we  advance 
to  the  position  that  every  mental  quality 
has  its  distinct  organ,  and  thence  the  tran¬ 
sition  is  easy  to  the  popular  form  of  phre¬ 
nology  which  attempts  to  discover  bumps 
on  tlio  skull  significant  of  the  prominence 
of  particular  organs,  and  therefore  of  par¬ 
ticular  propensities.  When  once  the  rein 
is  given  to  this  kind  of  speculation,  there 
is  no  end  to  the  vagaries  to  which  it  may 
lead.  Hence  the  discredit  which  has  be¬ 
come  attached  tc  phrenology,  which  is 
due  not  so  much  to  the  original  principle 
(for  which,  doubtless,  much  might  be 
said),  as  to  the  deductions  which  have 
been  drawn  from  it.  The  phrenologist 
first  makes  a  division  between  affective 
faculties,  which  arc  more  or  less  concerned 
with  emotions  and  feelings,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties.  The  former  are  placed  in 
the  hinder  portion  of  the  brain,  the  latter 
in  the  anteiior.  The  affective  are  divided 
into  propensities,  like  amativeness,  philo- 
progenitiveness,  combative  ness,  destruc¬ 
tiveness,  secretiveness,  constructiveness, 
etc.,  and  sentiments,  such  as  self-esteem, 
love  of  approbation,  benevolence,  venera¬ 
tion,  ideality,  etc.  Then  the  intellectual 
faculties  fall  into  three  groups  :  first,  ex¬ 
ternal  senses,  like  the  senses  of  form,  size, 
weight ;  secondly,  perceptive  faculties, 
like  number,  order,  language,  etc.  ;  and, 
lastly,  reflective  faculties,  such  as  compari¬ 
son  and  casuality.  And  with  regard  to  all 
of  these,  the  effort  of  the  phrenologist  is 
to  find  each  and  all  not  only  a  name,  but 
also  a  local  habitation.  There  are  some 
forty  different  faculties  in  all,  and  conse¬ 
quently  some  forty  different  organs. 


It  is  pretty  clear,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  such  a  way  of  regarding  mental  phe¬ 
nomena  moves  in  a  most  fanciful  and 
shadowy  region.  But  it  is  worth  while  to 
try  and  nee  the  reasons  for  this  ;  and  why 
it  is  that  this  kind  of  phrenology  is  scouted 
alike  by  the  old-fashioned  psychologist 
and  the  modern  disciple  of  nerve  physiol¬ 
ogy.  The  main  objection  might  be  put 
in  this  form.  The  phrenologist,  in  his 
dislike  of  the  one  soul  and  spirit  which 
was  supposed  to  direct  the  various  propen. 
sities  of  man,  succeeds  finally  in  substi¬ 
tuting  for  that  one  soul  a  multiplicity  of 
spectral  souls.  He  peoples  the  whole 
brain  with  spectres.  Each  functional  ac¬ 
tivity  has  its  own  special  organ,  each  its 
own  province  and  sphere  of  work,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  scheme,  we  have  seated  in 
the  brain  a  parliament  of  about  forty  little 
men,  each  of  which  possesses  only  one 
single  idea,  which  he  is  ceaselessly  trying 
to  assert.  Here  there  are  certainly  two 
faulty  notions  involved.  In  the  first  place, 
the  unity  of  the  consciousness  is  wholly 
broken  up.  After  all,  each  man  is  an 
unity,  and  whether  he  sees  or  feels  or 
thinks  or  acts,  he  does  it  as  a  single  per¬ 
sonality.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  personification — a  sort 
of  anthropomorphism  applied  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  faculties  of  man.  Each  org-an — say 
benevolence — is  considered  as  if  it  were  a 
ersonal  agent.  An  illustration  may  per- 
aps  bring  out  these  points.  A  child  falls 
down  in  the  street  and  cries  piteously,  and 
I  am  sympathetic.  liCt  us  speak  of  this 
incident  in  phrenological  language.  The 
organ  of  Benevolence  is  deaily  and  pri¬ 
marily  at  work  in  me.  But  what  was  the 
object  of  my  sympathy  ?  A  child  f  Then 
Philoprogenitiveness  is  aslo  active.  How 
is  the  child  to  be  helped  f  Shall  I  show 
him  the  way  home  f  Then  Locality  is 
active.  Benevolence  having  as  it  were 
opened  the  debate  with  the  idea,  “  here 
is  some  one  suffering  and  help  must  be 
given,”  a  host  of  other  organs  join. 
“  Certainly,”  says  the  organ  of  Conscien¬ 
tiousness,  “  to  help  a  fellow-creature  is  a 
duty,  and  duties  must  be  observed.” 
“  Dear  little  child,”  says  Philoprogenitive- 
ness,  ‘‘  I  was  always  fond  of  children.” 
‘‘  It  will  be  easy  to  comfort  the  little 
thing,”  says  Hope.  Then  there  arises 
opposition,  in  the  cerebellum  mainly. 
*'  Don’t  make  yourself  absurd,”  sajs 
Love  of  Approbation.  ”  The  thing  must 
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certain! j  be  well  considered,”  adds  Can* 
tiousness.  Finally,  the  impulse  of  Actir- 
or  something  similar,  closes  the  debate 
and  gives  a  decision  in  favor  of  rendering 
help.*  Here,  in  this  picture  of  a  eom- 
monplace  incident,  we  have  an  exemplifi* 
cation  of  the  two  forms  of  error  above 
mentioned.  There  is  the  personification 
— for  each  organ  is  practically  supposed 
to  think,  feel,  will  and  act  for  itself,  each 
one  hearing  the  cry,  each  seeing  the  child, 
each  imagining  the  consequences.  And 
there  is  also  the  endless  divisions  of  what 
is  after  all  the  one  self.  For  it  is  clear 
th.4t  in  the  phenomenon  under  investiga* 
tion  my  whole  brain,  my  whole  self  wias 
engaged,  although  in  very  various  degrees 
of  activity. 

To  this  general  objection  to  the  phre¬ 
nological  system  may  be  added  one  or  two 
more  special  criticisms.  Science  by  no 
means  supports  the  particular  localization 
of  organs,  for  which  the  phrenologist  con¬ 
tends.  To  take  only  a  single  instance. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  cerebellum  by 
the  phrenologists.  Not  only  are  the 
”  had  bumps”  (to  use  the  language  which 
has  become  popularized  by  this  school)  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
but  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  by 
both  Spurzheim  and  Gall  that  that  pecul¬ 
iarly  bad  propensity  knotrn  as  Amative¬ 
ness  has  been  incontestably  proved  to  have 
its  scat  in  the  cereltellum.  ”  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,”  says  Spurzheim,  ”  to  unite  a 
greater  number  of  proofs  in  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  any  truth  than  is  presented  in  this 
case.”  Now  the  modern  physiologist 
roundly  denies  that  this  is  the  case. 
Though  the  cerebellum  is  of  undeniable 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  individual, 
its  functions  are  apparently  connected 
with  the  co-ordination  of  motion,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  walking.  There  are  many  other 
points  also  in  which  science  seems  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  phrenological  hypothesis  in  de¬ 
tail,  quite  apart  from  the  general  attitude 
of  objection  which  it  assumes  to  the  the¬ 
ory  as  a  whole.  That  the  brain  as  a  whole 
is  the  organ  of  mind  is  demonstrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  science  ;  but  as  soon  as 
we  come  to  the  division  of  the  brain  into 
”  organs,”  and  further  subdivisions  to  the 
extent  as  we  have  seen  of  about  forty, 
science  remains  not  only  sceptical  but  ac- 

*  Cf.  Lange’s  lIMory  of  Materialism  (English 
edition),  vol.  iii.,  pp.  123-1,  from  which  the 
illnstration  is  taken. 
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tively  antagonistic.  Take  one  further 
point.  If  phrenology  be  taken  in  one  of 
its  most  popular  senses,  as  the  science 
which  maps  out  the  nkull  into  a  number  of 
sections,  each  labelled  with  the  name  of  a 
particular  propensity  or  faculty,  there  is 
the  serious  objection  that  the  skull  does 
not  obviously  correspond  in  its  configura¬ 
tion  with  the  brain  which  it  encloses. 
One  of  the  most  clearly  marked  points  in 
the  surface  of  the  skull  is  the  coronal 
suture — the  sort  of  break  in  the  skull  in 
the  top.  Hut  this  does  not  correspond 
with  any  particular  division  in  the  brain 
itself.  The  fissure  of  Rolando,  which 
serves  to  divide  the  frontal  lubes  from  the 
parietal,  is  a  good  deal  to  the  back  of  the 
coronal  suture.  Hut  if  there  is  very  little 
or  no  correspondence  between  the  bony 
prominences  of  the  skull  and  the  convolu¬ 
tions  of  the  brain,  and  if  it  is  with  the 
latter  that  mental  distinctions  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  clearly  of  no  particular  im¬ 
portance  to  feel  the  skull  for  bumps.  Of 
course  the  phrenology  alluded  to  in  this 
reference  is  only  a  very  popular  and  ab¬ 
surd  one  ;  but  it  is  the  grave  misfortune 
of  phrenology  that  it  seems  to  lend  a  sort 
of  scientific  sanction  to  all  sorts  of  chi¬ 
canery  and  imposture.  It  was  its  merit 
to  have  drawn  particular  attention  to  the 
connection  of  mind  with  material  and 
physical  functions  ;  but  it  cannot  give  ui 
in  any  true  sense  a  science  of  Character, 
still  less  a  science  of  Mind. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  have  a  science  of 
Character  !  Only  in  a  rather  vague  fash¬ 
ion,  making  use  of  the  larger  psychologi¬ 
cal  divisions,  and  filling  in  the  wide  out¬ 
lines  hy  concrete  experience  and  careful 
and  methodic  observation.  There  is  a 
threefold  division  of  mind,  into  (1)  voli¬ 
tion  (i.e.,  natural  or  spontaneous  energy), 
(2)  emotion,  (3)  intellect.  It  would  be 
tolerably  safe  to  make  a  division  of  char¬ 
acter,  according  as  one  or  the  other  of 
these  three  main  divisions  becomes  espe¬ 
cially  prominent.  We  can  have,  that  is 
to  say,  a  character  which  is  especially  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  natural  energy,  or  one 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  emotional  tem¬ 
perament,  or  one  in  which  intellectual 
power  is  conspicuous.  This  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  according  to  which  I’rofessor  Hain 
has  arranged  his  study  of  character  in  the 
book  which  bears  this  title.*  The  prin- 


*  On  the  Stvdy  cf  Ckaraeter.  London,  1861. 
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eiple  m,  indeed,  somewhat  vague,  and  the 
divisions  are  too  large  and  comprehensive, 
and  to  this  may  be  added  the  objection 
that  most  characters  partake  of  ail  the 
three  distingniahing  classes  of  energy, 
emotion,  and  intellect,  and  that  it  is  rather 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  mixture  than 
the  presence  of  any  one  of  these  conspicu¬ 
ous  types  which  makes  the  character  what 
it  is.  Still  something  may,  perhaps,  be 
gained  by  this  method,  if  wo  regard  the 
divisions  as  expressive  mther  of  types  than 
of  concrete  personalities. 

The  energetic  type  of  character,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  matter  of  almost  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  one  which  is  not  so  iniich  de¬ 
pendent  on  its  muscular  system  as  it  is  on 
its  nervous  system,  especially  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  of  the  brain.  As  a  rule,  it 
may  be  observed  that  energetic  people 
have  a  considerable  breadth  of  head  and 
brain,  especially  in  the  posterior  part  on 
each  side  of  the  crown,  though,  of  course, 
such  an  observation  is  purely  empirical. 
The  mental  characteristics  are  obvious, 
such  as  endurance,  industry,  activity, 
courage,  and  self-reliance.  But  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  active  element  neceasi- 
tates  the  submergence  of  the  emotional 
element  as  a  whole.  They  are  not  very 
sympathetic,  these  energetic  characters  ; 
they  apparently  have  no  time  for  feeling, 
and  feeling,  of  course,  often  cuts  the 
sinews  of  effort.  Nor  yet  is  a  general  far¬ 
sightedness  or  a  wise  outlook  over  conse¬ 
quences  and  collateral  circumstances  very 
easy  for  the  energetic.  Their  scope  is 
often  narrow,  and  their  strength  is  fre¬ 
quently  one-sided.  Thus,  if  we  may  put 
the  matter  in  the  form  of  an  illustration, 
such  energetic  tem(»eraments  make  admi¬ 
rable  assistant  masters  in  a  school,  but  not 
good  head -masters. 

The  temperament  which  may  be  called 
emotional  is  very  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  one  which  we  have  been  consid¬ 
ering.  If  the  first  depended  largely  on 
the  quality  of  the  nervous  matter  in  the 
brain,  the  second,  apparently,  depends 
more  on  certain  powers  or  functions  of 
the  body.  Certain  organic  processes  are 
concerned  in  emotion^  phases  of  mind, 
for  instance,  glandular  secretions  such  as 
the  lachrymal  secretion.  We  know  that 
emotional  characters  are  much  given  to 
tears.  But  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that 
men  of  a  rounded  and  full  habit  of  body, 
who  are  not  especially  muscular,  arc  emo¬ 


tional  in  character.  With  his  usual  acute¬ 
ness,  Shakespeare  made  Hamlet  **  fat  and 
scant  of  breath,”  though  modern  actors 
are  too  vain  to  take  the  hint.  In  an  ener¬ 
getic  character  there  is  no  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  ends  of  activity — in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  at  all  events  ;  such  men  act,  as  it 
were,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  acting. 
But  emotion  guides  such  activity  as  it  ren¬ 
ders  possible  into  very  specific  channels. 
Yet  it  would  be  true  to  add  tliat  activity 
itself  is  rather  distasteful  to  the  emotiond 
man.  He  requires  some  powerful  occa¬ 
sion  before  he  is  moved  to  action.  He 
cannot  work  unless  he  is  interested.  He 
enjoys  a  great  deal,  and,  correspondingly, 
suffers  a  great  deal.  He  is  very  sanguine, 
and  a  great  believer.  Consequently  he 
has  a  considerable  power  over  others,  and 
very  often  is  a  social  force.  He  loves 
art,  poetry,  and  literature,  rather  than 
science  and  philosophy.  When  such  a 
man  criticises  he  is  apt  to  find  certain  doc¬ 
trines  cold,  as  though  warmth  or  coldness 
had  any  reference  to  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  abstract  principles  or  dogmas.  Charles 
James  Fox  bad  many  of  these  characteris¬ 
tics  as  contrasted  with  Pitt,  and  the  Celtic 
races  generally  may  be  safely  included  in 
the  division.* 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  lay  down  a 
series  of  characteristics  which  belong  to 
the  intellectual  temperament,  because  it 
has  various  forms,  which  hardly  admit  of 
any  comprehensive  or  general  statement. 
But,  clearly,  there  are  three  great  powers 
or  faculties  which  belong  to  intellect.  The 
first  of  these  may  be  styled  retentiveness, 
the  second  discrimination,  the  third  repro¬ 
duction.  The  retentive  faculty  is,  of 
course,  the  common  attribute  of  all  intelli¬ 
gence,  knowledge  being  dependent  on  the 
plastic  property  of  mind.  But  where 
there  is  great  retentiveness,  we  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  material  out  of  which  rare 
intellectual  capacities  are  made.  Gener¬ 
ally,  but  by  no  means  universally,  reten¬ 
tiveness  as  a  mental  gift  is  due  to  scnio 
emotional  interest.  We  remember  what 
we  are  fond  of,  whether  it  be  art,  or  po¬ 
etry,  or  philosophy,  just  as  we  also  re¬ 
member  what  we  hate,  such  as  a  distaste¬ 
ful  odor  or  a  wicked  face.  This  is  due  to 
some  of  the  processes  connected  with  at¬ 
tention.  Retentiveness,  however,  as  an  in¬ 
tellectual  characteristic  is  not  necessarily 


*  Of.  Bain,  op.  eU. 
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connected  with  feeling  or  enaotional  inter¬ 
est  :  disinterested  retentiveness  is  the  best 
quality  of  mind,  because,  as  a  rule,  the 
less  the  emotion,  the  greater  is  the  pore 
intellectual  force.  A  good  memory,  as 
we  say,  is  three  fourths  of  talent.  Dia- 
ciiminative  power  is  equally  important  for 
the  intellectuar  character.  Without  dis¬ 
crimination  there  is  no  knowledge  ;  know¬ 
ing  a  thipg  is,  in  a  sense,  the  being  able 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  things,  like 
yet  unlike.  So  too,  in  a  higher  sense, 
discriminative  power  is  the  ability  to  ana¬ 
lyze,  to  criticise,  to  classify.  There  can 
be  no  order  without  it,  and  therefore  no 
clearness.  The  power  to  discriminate  in 
the  presentation  of  sense,  is  that  on  which 
all  perception  depends.  This  power  does 
not  equally  belong  to  all  parts  of  our  frame. 
If  we  take  the  two  points  of  a  compass 
and  apply  them  to  various  portions  of  our 
skin  and'  see  how  nearly  the  two  points 
may  be  brought  together  and  yet  recog¬ 
nized  as  two,  we  shall  get  very  different 
results.  The  finest  discriminative  sensi¬ 
bility  seems  to  belong  to  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  which  can  recognize  the  points  as 
two,  even  when  one  twenty-fourth  of  an 
inch  apart,  or  the  tip  of  the  finger  when 
one- twelfth  of  an  inch  apart  ;  but  if  we 
apply  the  two  points  to  the  check,  or  still 
more  to  the  back,  we  shall  find  that  they 
may  be  nearly  one  inch  and  a  half  apart, 
and  yet  they  only  give  the  impression  of 
a  single  point,  so  long  as  we  do  not  see 
them.  Now  the  power  of  intellectual  dis¬ 
crimination  differs  in  the  same  way  in  the 
case  of  different  persons  ;  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  character  has  the  same  ability  in 
things  of  the  intellect  as  the  tip  of  the 
finger  or  tongue  has  in  the  things  of 
sense.  Once  more,  reproductive  power  is 
a  striking  characteristic  of  the  intellectual 
temperament.  Just  as  the  retentive  power 
is  the  gift  especially  of  what  we  call  talent, 
so  the  reproductive  power  is  the  gift  espe- 


Msy, 

cially  of  genius.  If  we'  wish  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  two,  genius  and  talent,  this  af¬ 
fords  an  easy  test.  The  highest  intellec¬ 
tual  endowment  is  undoubtedly  genius, 
which  can  above  all  things  reproduce,  re¬ 
construct,  and  create  anew.  When  we  re¬ 
tain  a  thing  in  our  minds,  it  is  largely  due 
to  such  associations  of  ideas  as  depend  on 
contiguity  in  time  or  space  ;  we  remem- 
her  tilings  when  they  happened  near  to  one 
another  or  existed  near  one  another.  Hut 
reproduction  is  due  to  the  associations 
rather  of  similarity  or  identity.  We  rec¬ 
ognize  a  thing  as  the  same  under  different 
conditions,  and  the  better  we  are  able  to 
do  so,  the  more  gifted  we  are  intellec- 
tuallv.  Thus  a  good  simile  in  poetry,  a 
felicitous  illustration  in  oratory,  a  striking 
analogy  in  science,  are  all  efforts  of  genius. 
When  Goethe  discovered  the  same  struc¬ 
ture  in  a  leaf  as  was  exhibited  in  the  whole 
tree,  or  when  Darwin  discovered  that  the 
law  which  regulated  the  breeding  of  pig¬ 
eons  was  that  which  on  a  large  scale  had 
presided  over  the  evolution  of  the  whole 
animal  world,  or  when  Shakespeare  likens 
the  decay  of  Macbeth's  force  to  “  the  life 
wh'ch  has  fallen  to  the  sere,  the  yellow 
leaf  ’  ’ — all  these  are  indications  of  the 
identifying  faculty  of  genius.  If  we  have 
before  ascribed  certain  external  character¬ 
istics  to  the  various  temperameuts  we  have 
been  depicting,  so,  too,  to  the  intellectual 
temperament  we  can  ascribe  a  certain  im¬ 
perturbability,  quietness,  serenity,  a  cer¬ 
tain  detachment  from  smaller  interests,  an 
absence  of  emotional  vagary,  and  an  aloof¬ 
ness  from  the  commonplace  activities  and 
the  worldly  life.  But  these  are  probably 
accidental  traits,  however  often  they  may 
be  observed  in  men  of  science  and  philoso¬ 
phers.  There  is  no  outer  life,  no  life  of 
purely  external  characteristics,  belonging 
to  the  man  of  intellectual  temperament, 
for  he,  aliove  all,  leads  the  life  of  the 
Spirit. — National  Review. 
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It  is  a  necessary  part  of  this  story  to  selves  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  My 
explain  how  I  have  come  by  it,  or,  rather,  friend  Cecco  Bandini  (that  is  not  his  real 

how  it  has  chanced  to  have  me  for  its  name,  of  course)  had  taken  me  to  these 

wiiter.  sisters  to  support  his  recommendation  of 

I  was  very  much  impressed  one  day  by  a  certain  old  lady,  the  former  door-keeper 

a  certain  nun  of  the  order  who  call  them-  of  his  studio,  whom  he  wished  to  place  in 
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their  tsvlum.  It  turned  out,  of  course,  A  week  later,  it  became  evident  that 


that  Cecchino  was  perfectly  able  to  plead 
his  case  without  iny  assistance  ;  so  I  left 
him  blandishing  the  Mother  Superior  in 
the  big,  cheerful  kitchen,  and  begged  to 
he  shown  over  the  rest  of  the  establish¬ 
ment.  The  sister  who  was  told  off  to  ac¬ 
company  me  was  the  one  of  whom  I  wish 
to  speak. 

This  lady  was  tall  and  slight ;  her  fig¬ 
ure,  as  she  preceded  me  up  the  narrow 
stairs  and  through  the  whitewashed  wards, 
was  uncommonly  elegant  and  charming, 
and  she  had  a  girlish  rapidity  of  move¬ 
ment,  which  caused  me  to  experience  a 
little  shock  at  the  first  real  sight  which  I 
caught  of  her  face.  It  was  young  and  re¬ 
markably  pretty,  with  a  kind  of  refine¬ 
ment  peculiar  to  American  women  ;  but 
it  was  inexpressibly,  solemnitr  tragic  ;  and 
one  felt  that  under  her  tight  linen  cap,  the 
hair  must  be  snow  white.  The  tragedy, 
whatever  it  might  hare  been,  was  now 
over ;  and  the  lady’s  expression,  as  she 
spoke  to  the  old  creatures  scraping  the 
ground  in  the  garden,  ironing  the  sheets 
in  the  laundry,  or  merely  huddling  over 
their  braeiers  in  the  chill  winter  sunshine, 
was  pathetic  only  by  virtue  of  its  strange 
present  tenderness,'  and  by  that  trace  of 
terrible  past  suffering.  * 

She  answered  my  questions  very  briefly, 
and  was  as  taciturn  as  ladies  of  religions 
communities  are  usually  loquacious.  Only, 
when  I  expressed  my  admiration  for  the 
institution  which  contrived  to  feed  scores 
of  old  paupers  on  broken  victuals  begged 
from  private  houses  and  inns,  she  turned 
her  eyes  full  upon  me  and  said,  with  an 
earnestness  which  was  almost  passionate, 
“  Ah,  the  old  !  The  old  !  It  is  so  much, 
much  worse  for  them  than  for  any  others. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  imagine  what  it  is 
to  be  poor  and  forsaken  and  old  ?” 

These  words  and  the  strange  ring  in  the 
sister’s  voice,  the  strange  light  in  her  eyes, 
remained  in  my  memory.  What  was  not, 
therefore,  my  surprise,  when,  on  return¬ 
ing  to  the  kitchen,  I  saw  her  start  and  lay 
hold  of  the  back  of  a  chair  as  soon  as  she 
caught  sight  of  Cecco  Hsndini.  Cecco, 
on  his  side  also,  was  visibly  startled,  but 
only  after  a  moment  ;  it  was  clear  that 
she  recognised  him  long  before  he  identi¬ 
fied  her.  What  little  romance  could  there 
exist  in  common  between  my  eccentric 
painter  and  that  serene,  but  tragic  Sister 
of  the  Poor  f 


Cecco  Bandini  had  come  to  explain  the 
mystery,  but  to  explain  it  (as  I  judged  by 
the  embarrassment  of  his  manner)  by  one 
of  those  astonishingly  elaborate  lies  occa¬ 
sionally  attempted  by  perfectly  frank  per¬ 
sons.  It  was  not  the  case.  Cecchino  had 
come  indeed  to  explain  that  little  dumb 
scene  which  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  Little  Sister  of  the  Poor.  He  had 
come,  however,  not  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
or  to  overcome  my  suspicions,  but  to  ex¬ 
ecute  a  commission  which  he  had  greatly 
at  heart ;  to  help,  as  he  expressed  it,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  a  good  work  by  a 
real  saint. 

Of  course,  he  explained,  smiling  that 
good  smile  under  his  black  eyebrows  and 
white  mustache,  he  did  not  expect  me  to 
believe  very  literally  the  story  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  get  me  to  write.  He 
only  asked,  and  the  lady  only  wished,  me, 
to  write  down  her  narrative  without  any 
comments,  and  leave  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader  the  decision  about  its  truth  or  false¬ 
hood. 

For  this  reason,  and  the  better  to  attain 
the  object  of  appealing  to  the  profane, 
rather  than  to  the  religious  reader,  I  have 
abandoned  the  order  of  narrative  of  the 
Little  Sister  of  the  Poor  ;  and  attempted 
to  turn  her  pious  legend  into  a  worldly 
story,  as  follows  : — 

I. 

Cecco  Bandini  had  just  returned  from 
the  Maremma,  to  whose  solitary  marshes 
and  jungles  he  had  fled  in  one  of  his  fits 
of  fury  at  the  stupidity  and  wickedness  of 
the  civilized  world.  A  great  many  months 
spent  among  buffaloes  and  wild  boars, 
conversing  only  with  those  wild  cherry- 
trees,  of  whom  he  used  whimsically  to 
say,  they  are  such  good  little  folk,”  had 
sent  him  back  with  an  extraordinary  zest 
for  civilization,  and  a  comic  tendency  to 
find  its  products,  human  and  otherwise,  ex¬ 
traordinary,  picturesque,  and  suggestive. 
He  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  when  there 
came  a  light  tap  on  his  door-slate  ;  and 
two  ladies  appealed  on  the  threshold  of 
his  studio,  with  the  shaven  face  and  cock- 
aded  hat  of  a  tall  footman  overtopping 
them  from  behind.  One  of  them  was  un¬ 
known  to  our  painter  ;  the  other  was  num¬ 
bered  among  Cecchino’s  very  few  giand 
acquaintances. 
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“  Why  htTcn’t  you  been  Tound  to  me 
yet.  yon  savage  f”  she  naked,  adtancing 
quickly  with  a  brusque  handshake  and  a 
brusque  bright  gleam  of  eyes  and  Uelh, 
well-bred  but  audacious  and  a  trifle  fero* 
cious.  And  dropping  on  to  a  divan  she 
added,  nodding  first  at  her  companion  and 
then  at  the  pictures  ail  round,  I  have 
brought  my  fiiend,  Madame  Krasinska,  to 
see  your  things,”  and  she  Itegan  poking 
with  her  paiasol  at  the  contents  of  a  gap¬ 
ing  portfolio. 

The  Baroness  Fonca — for  such  was  her 
name — was  one  of  the  cleverest,  fastest, 
and  slangiest  ladies  of  the  place,  with  a 
taste  for  art  and  ferociously  frank  conver¬ 
sation.  To  (/ecco  Bandini,  as  she  lay 
back  among  her  furs  on  that  shabby  divan 
of  bis,  she  appeared  in  the  light  of  the 
modern  Lucretia  Borgia,  the  tamed  pan¬ 
ther  of  fashionable  life.  ”  What  an  in¬ 
teresting  thing  civilization  is  !”  be 
thought,  watching  her  every  movement 
with  the  eyes  of  the  imagination  ;  ”  why, 
yon  might  spend  years  among  the  wild 
folk  of  the  Maremma  without  meeting 
such  a  tremendous,  terrible,  picturesque, 
powerful  creature  as  this  1” 

Cecchiuo  was  so  absvubed  in  the  Baro¬ 
ness  Fosca,  who  was  in  reality  not  at  all  a 
Lucretia  Borgia,  but  merely  a  remarkably 
rough-and-ready  piece  of  frivolity,  that 
he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  her  companion.  He  knew  that  she 
was  very  young,  very  pretty,  and  very 
smart,  and  that  he  had  made  her  his  best 
bow,  and  offered  her  his  least  rickety 
chair  ;  for  the  rest,  he  sat  opposite  to  his 
Lucretia  Borgia  of  modern  life,  who  had 
meanwhile  found  a  cigarette,  and  was 
puflling  away  and  explaining  that  she  was 
about  to  give  a  fancy  bail,  which  should 
be  the  most  erdne,  the  only  amusing  thing, 
of  the  year. 

“Oh,”  he  exclaimed,  kindling  at  the 
thought,  “  do  let  me  design  you  a  dress 
all  black  and  white  and  wicked  green — 
you  shall  go  as  Deadly  Nightshade,  as 
Belladonna  Atropa - ” 

“  lieiladonna  Atropa  !  nddle  sticks  ! 
I’ve  got  something  much  better  than 
that”  ....  The  Baroness  was  answer¬ 
ing  contemptuously,  when  Cecchino’s  at¬ 
tention  was  suddenly  called  to  the  other 
end  of  the  studio  by  an  exclamation  on 
the  part  of  his  other  visitor. 

“  Do  tell  me  all  about  her  ; — has  she  a 
name  !  Is  she  really  a  lunatic  !’  ’  asked 


May, 

the  young  lady  who  had  l»eeii  introduced 
as  Madame  Krasinska,  keeping  a  portfolio 
open  with  one  hand,  and  holding  up  in 
the  other  a  colored  sketch  she  had  taken 
from  it. 

“  What  have  you  got  there  !  Oh,  only 
the  Sota  Lena  !”  and  Madame  Fosca  re¬ 
verted  to  the  contemplation  of  the  smoke- 
rings  she  was  making. 

“  Tell  me  about  her — Sora  Lena,  did 
yon  say  !”  asked  the  younger  lady  eageily. 

She  spoke  French,  but  with  a  pretty 
little  American  accent,  despite  her  Polish 
name.  “  She  was  very  charming,”  C'ec- 
chino  said  to  himself,  a  ladiant  imperso¬ 
nation  of  youthful  brightness  ami  ele¬ 
gance  as  she  stood  theie  iu  her  long  silvery 
furs,  holding  the  drawing  with  tiny,  tight- 
gloved  hands,  and  shedding  around  her  a 
vague  exquisite  fragiancc — no,  not  a  mere 
literal  peifuine.  that  would  be  far  too 
coarse,  but  something  personal  akin  to  it. 

“  1  have  noticed  her  so  often,”  she 
went  on,  with  that  silvery  young  voice  of 
hers,  “  she’s  mad,  isn’t  she  I  And  what 
did  you  say  her  name  was  1  Please  tell 
me  again.” 

Cecebino  was  delighted.  “  How  true 
it  is,”  he  reflected,  “  that  only  refine¬ 
ment,  high-breeding,  luxury  can  give  peo¬ 
ple  certain  kinds  of  sensitiveness,  of  rapid 
intuition.  No  woman  of  another  class 
would  have  picked  out  just  that  drawing, 
or  would  have  been  interested  in  it  with¬ 
out  stupid  laughter.” 

“  I>o  you  want  to  know  the  story  of 
poor  old  Sora  Lena!”  asked  Cecchino, 
taking  the  sketch  from  Madame  Krasin- 
ska’s  hand,  and  looking  over  it  at  the 
charming,  eager  young  face. 

The  sketch  might  have  passed  for  a 
caricature  ;  but  any  one  who  had  spent  so 
little  as  a  week  in  Florence  those  six  or 
seven  years  ago  would  have  recognized  at 
once  that  it  was  merely  a  faithful  portrait. 
For  Sora  Ijena — more  correctly  Signora 
Maddalena — had  been  for  years  and  years 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  sights  of  the 
town.  In  all  weathers  yon  might  have 
aeen  that  hulking  old  woman,  with  her 
vague,  staring,  reddish  face,  trudging 
through  the  streets  or  standing  before 
shops,  in  her  extraordinary  costume  of 
thirty  years  ago,  her  enormous  crinoline, 
on  which  the  silk  skirt  and  ragged  petti¬ 
coat  hung  limply,  her  gigantic  coal-scuttle 
bonnet,  shawl,  prunella  boots,  and  great 
muff  or  parasol — one  of  the  several  outfits, 
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all  alike,  of  that  distant  period  ;  all  alike 
inexpressibly  diity  and  tattered.  In  all 
weathers  you  might  have  seen  her  stolidly 
going  her  way,  indifferent  to  stares  and 
jibes,  of  which,  indeed,  there  were  by  this 
time  comparatively  few,  so  familiar  had 
she  grown  to  staring,  jibing  Florence.  In 
all  weathers,  but  most  noticeably  in  the 
worst,  as  if  the  sipialor  of  mud  and  rain 
had  an  affinity  with  that  sad,  draggled, 
soiled,  batteied  piece  of  human  squalor, 
that  lamentable  rag  of  half-witted  misery. 

“  Do  you  want  to  know  about  Sora 
Lena  t"  repeated  Cecco  Bandiui,  medita¬ 
tively.  They  formed  a  strange,  stiange 
contrast,  these  two  women,  the  one  in  the 
sketch  and  the  one  standing  before  him. 
And  there  was  to  him  a  pathetic  whimsi- 
calness  in  the  interest  which  the  one  had 
excited  in  the  other.  “  How  long  she  has 
been  wandering  al>out  here  t  Why,  as 
long  as  I  can  remember  the  streets  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  that,”  added  Cecchino  sorrow¬ 
fully,  ”  is  a  longer  while  than  I  care  to 
count  up.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  she  must 
always  have  been  there,  like  the  olive-trees 
and  the  paving  stones  ;  for  after  all,  Giot¬ 
to’s  tower  wasn’t  there  before  Giotto, 
whereas  poor  old  Sora  Lena —  But,  by 
the  way,  there  is  a  limit  even  to  her. 
There  is  a  legend  about  her  ;  they  say 
that  she  was  once  sane,  and  had  two  sons, 
who  went  as  Volunteers  in  ’.59,  and  were 
killed  at  Solferino,  and  ever  since  then  she 
has  sallied  forth,  every  day,  winter  or 
summer,  in  her  best  clothes,  to  meet  the 
young  fellows  at  the  Station.  May  be. 
To  my  mind  it  doesn’t  matter  much 
whether  the  story  be  true  or  false  :  it  is 
fitting,”  and  Cecco  Bandini  set  about 
dusting  some  canvases  which  had  attracted 
the  Baroness  Fosca’s  attention.  When 
Cecchino  was  helping  that  lady  into  her 
furs,  she  gave  one  of  her  little  brutal 
smiles,  and  nodded  in  the  direction  of  her 
companion. 

”  Madame  Krasinska,”  she  said  laugh¬ 
ing,  ”  is  very  desirous  of  possessing  one 
of  your  sketches,  but  she  is  too  polite  to 
ask  you  the  price  of  it.  That’s  what 
comes  of  our  not  knowing  how  to  earn  a 
penny  for  ourselves,  doesn’t  it.  Signor 
Cecchino  ?”  Madame  Krasinska  blushed, 
and  looked  more  young,  and  delicate,  and 
charming. 

“  I  did  not  know  whether  you  would 
consent  to  part  with  one  of  your  draw¬ 
ings,”  she  said  in  her  silvery,  child  like 


voice, — “  it  is — this  one — which  I  should 
so  much  have  liked  to  have —  ....  to 
have  ....  bought.”  Cecchino  smiled 
at  the  embarrassment  which  the  word 
”  bought”  produced  in  his  exquisite  vis¬ 
itor.  Poor  charming  young  creature,  he 
thought ;  the  only  thing  she  thinks  people 
one  knows  can  sell  is  themselves,  and 
that’s  called  getting  married.  ”  You 
must  explain  to  your  friend,”  said  Cec¬ 
chino  to  the  Baroness  Fosca,  as  he  hunted 
iu  a  drawer  for  a  piece  of  chan  paper, 
”  that  such  rubbish  as  this  is  neither 
bought  nor  sold  ;  it  is  not  even  possible 
for  a  poor  devil  of  a  painter  to  offer  it  as 
a  gift  to  a  lady — but,” — and  he  handed 
the  little  roll  to  Madame  Krasinska,  mak¬ 
ing  his  very  best  bow  as  he  did  so — ”  it  is 
possible  for  a  lady  graciously  to  accept  it.” 

“  Thank  you  so  much,”  answered  Ma¬ 
dame  Krasinska,  slipping  the  drawing  into 
her  muff  ;  ‘‘  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  give 
me  such  a  .  .  .  .  such  a  very  interesting 
sketch,”  and  she  pressed  his  big,  brown 
fingers  in  her  little  gray  gloved  hand. 

‘‘  Poor  Sora  Lena  !”  exclaimed  Cec¬ 
chino,  when  there  remained  of  the  visit 
only  a  faint  perfume  of  exquisiteness  ;  and 
he  thought  of  the  hideous  old  draggletailed 
mad  woman,  reposing,  rolled  up  rn  effigy, 
in  the  delicious  daintiness  of  that  delicate 
gray  muff. 

II. 

A  fortnight  later,  the  great  event  was 
Madame  Fosca’s  fancy  ball,  to  which  the 
guests  were  bidden  to  come  in  what  was 
described  as  comic  costume.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  craved  leave  to  appear  in  their  or¬ 
dinary  apparel,  and  among  these  was  Cec¬ 
chino  Bandini,  who  was  persuaded,  more¬ 
over,  that  his  old-fashioned  swallow  tails, 
which  he  donned  only  at  weddings,  con¬ 
stituted  quite  comic  costume  enough. 

This  knowledge  did  not  interfere  at  all 
with  his  enjoyment.  There  was  even,  to 
his  whimsical  mind,  a  certain  charm  in 
being  in  a  crowd  among  which  he  knew 
no  one  ;  unnoticed  or  confused,  perhaps, 
with  the  waiters,  as  he  hung  about  the 
stairs  and  strolled  through  the  big  palace 
rooms.  It  was  as  good  as  wearing  an  in¬ 
visible  clonk,  one  saw  so  much  just  be¬ 
cause  one  was  not  seen  ;  indeed,  one  was 
momentarily  endowed  (it  seemed  at  least 
to  his  fanciful  apprehension)  with  a  faculty 
akin  to  that  of  understanding  the  talk  of 
birds  ;  and,  as  he  watched  and  listened  he 
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became  aware  of  innumerable  charming  lit¬ 
tle  romances,  which  were  concealed  from 
more  notable  but  less  pririleged  peraons. 

Little  by  little  the  big  white  and  gold 
rooms  began  to  fill.  The  ladies,  who  had 
moved  in  gorgeous  isolation,  their  skirts 
displayed  as  finely  as  a  peacock’s  train, 
became  gradually  visible  only  from  the 
waist  upward  ;  and  only  the  branches  of 
the  palm-trees  and  tree  ferns  detached 
themseUes  against  the  shining  walls.  In¬ 
stead  of  wandering  among  variegated  bro¬ 
cades  and  iridescent  silks  and  astonishing 
arrangements  of  feathers  and  flowers,  Cec- 
chino’s  eye  was  forced  to  a  higher  level 
by  the  thickening  crowd  ;  it  was  now  the 
constellated  sparkle  of  diamonds  on  neck 
and  head  that  dazzled  him,  and  the  strange, 
unaccustomed  splendor  of  white  arms  and 
shoulders.  And,  as  the  room  filled,  the 
invisible  cloak  was  also  drawn  closer  round 
our  friend  Cecchino,  and  the  extraordinary 
faculty  of  perceiving  romantic  and  de¬ 
licious  secrets  in  other  folks’  bosoms  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  developed.  They 
seemed  to  him  like  exquisite  children, 
these  creatures  rustling  about  in  fantastic 
dresses,  powdered  shepherds  and  shep¬ 
herdesses  with  diamonds  spirting  fire  among 
their  ribbons  and  top-knots ;  Japanese 
and  Chinese  embroidered  with  sprays  of 
flowers  ;  mediseval  and  antique  beings, 
and  beings  hidden  in  the  plumage  of 
birds,  or  the  petals  of  flowers  ;  children, 
but  children  somehow  matured,  trans¬ 
figured  by  the  touch  of  luxury  and  good¬ 
breeding,  children  full  of  courtesy  and 
kindness.  There  were,  of  course,  a  few 
costumes  which  might  have  been  better 
conceived  or  Iretter  carried  out,  or  l»etter 
— not  to  say  best — omitted  altogether. 
One  grew  bored,  after  a  little  while,  with 
people  dressed  as  marionettes,  champagne 
bottles,  sticks  of  sealing  wax,  or  captive 
balloons  ;  a  young  man  arrayed  as  a  female 
ballet  dancer,  and  another  got  up  as  a  wet 
nurse  with  baby  obbligato,  might  certainly 
have  been  dispensed  with.  Also,  Cec¬ 
chino  could  not  help  wincing  a  little  at  the 
daughter  of  the  bouse  being  mummed 
and  painted  to  represent  her  own  grand¬ 
mother,  a  respectable  old  lady  whose  pic¬ 
ture  hung  in  the  dining-room,  and  whose 
spectacles  he  had  frequently  picked  up  in 
his  boyhood.  But  these  were  mere  trifling 
details.  And,  as  a  whole,  it  was  beauti¬ 
ful,  fantastic.  So  Cecchino  moved  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  invisible  in  his  shabby 


black  suit,  and  borne  hither  and  thither 
by  the  well-bred  pressure  of  the  many- 
colored  crowd  ;  pleasantly  blinded  by  the 
innumerable  lights,  the  sparkle  of  chan¬ 
delier  pendants,  and  the  shooting  flames 
of  jewels  ;  gently  deafened  by  the  con¬ 
fused  murmur  of  innumerable  voices,  of 
crackling  stuffs  and  soothing  fans,  of  dis¬ 
tant  dance  music  ;  and  inhaling  the  vtq^ue 
fragrance  which  seemed  less  the  decoction 
of  cunning  perfumers  than  the  exquisite 
and  expressive  emanation  of  this  exquisite 
bloom  of  personality.  Certainly,  he  said 
to  himself,  there  is  no  pleasure  so  de¬ 
licious  as  seeing  people  amusing  themselves 
with  refinement  :  there  is  a  transfiguring 
magic,  almost  a  moralizing  power,  in 
wealth  and  elegance  and  good-breeding. 

Just  as  he  was  making  this  reflection,  a 
little  burst  of  voices  came  from  the  land¬ 
ing.  The  multi-colored  costumes  fluttered 
like  butterflies  toward  a  given  spot,  there 
was  a  little  heaping  together  of  brilliant 
colors  and  flashing  jewels.  Then  the  crowd 
fell  aside  on  either  side  of  the  doorway, 
not  without  much  craning  of  delicjite, 
fluffy,  young  necks  and  het^s,  and  shuttle 
on  tiptoe.  A  little  gangway  was  cleared  ; 
and  there  walked  into  the  middle  of  the 
white  and  gold  drawing-room,  a  lumber¬ 
ing,  hideous  figure,  with  reddish,  vacant 
face,  sunk  in  an  immense  tarnished  satin 
bonnet,  and  draggled,  faded,  lilac  silk 
skirts  spread  over  a  vast  dislocated  crino¬ 
line.  The  feet  dabbed  along  in  the  broken 
prunella  boots ;  the  mangy  rabbit-skin 
muff  bobbed  loosely  with  the  shambling 
gait ;  and  then,  under  the  big  chandelier, 
there  came  a  sudden  pause,  and  the  thing 
looked  slowly  round,  a  gaping,  mooning, 
blear-eyed  stare. 

It  was  the  Sora  Lena. 

There  was  a  perfect  storm  of  applause. 

III. 

Cecchino  Bandini  did  not  slacken  his 
pace  till  he  found  himself,  with  his  thin 
overcoat  and  opera  hat  all  drenched, 
among  the  gas  reflections  and  puddles  be¬ 
fore  his  studio  door  ;  that  shout  of  ap¬ 
plause  and  that  burst  of  clapping  pursuing 
him  down  the  stairs  of  the  palace  and  all 
through  the  rainy  streets.  There  were  a 
few  embers  in  his  stove  ;  ho  threw  a  fag¬ 
ot  on  them,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  proceeded 
to  make  reflections,  the  wet  opera  hat  still 
on  his  head.  lie  had  been  a  fool,  a  sav- 
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•ee.  He  had  behaved  like  a  child,  rash* 
ing  past  his  hostess  with  that  ridiculous 
speech  in  answer  to  her  inquiries  :  “lam 
running  away  because  bad  luck  has  en¬ 
tered  your  house.” 

Why  had  he  not  guessed  it  at  once  ! 
What  on  earth  else  could  she  hare  wanted 
his  sketch  for ! 

He  determined  to  forget  the  matter, 
and,  as  he  imagined,  he  forgot  it.  Only, 
when  the  next  day’s  evening  paper  dis¬ 
played  two  columns  describing  Madame 
Fosea’s  ball,  and  more  particularly  “  that 
mask,”  as  the  reporter  had  it,  “  which 
among  so  many  that  were  graceful  and  in¬ 
genious,  bore  oS  in  triumph  the  palm  for 
witty  novelty,”  he  threw  the  paper  down 
and  gave  it  a  kick  toward  the  wood  box. 
Ihit  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself,  picked  it 
up,  smoothed  it  out  and  read  it  ail — for¬ 
eign  news  and  home  news,  and  even  the 
description  of  Madame  Fosca’s  masked 
ball,  conscientiously  through.  Last  of  all 
he  perused,  with  dogged  resolution,  the 
column  of  petty  casualties  ;  a  boy  bit  in 
the  calf  by  a  dog  wbo  was  not  mad  ;  the 
frustrated  burgling  of  a  baker’s  shop  ; 
even  to  the  bunches  of  keys  and  the  um¬ 
brella  and  two  cigar-cases  picked  up  by 
the  police,  and  consigned  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  municipal  limbo,  until  he  came  to 
the  following  three  lines  :  “  This  roorninfi: 
the  Ouardians  of  Public  Safely,  having 
been  called  by  the  neighboring  inhabitants, 
penetrated  into  a  room  on  the  top  door  of 
a  house  situate  in  the  little  street  of  the 
grave-digger  (Viccolo  del  Beccamorto), 
and  discovered,  hanging  from  a  rafter,  the 
dead  body  of  Maddalena  X.  Y.  Z.  The 
deceased  had  long  been  noted  throughout 
Florence  for  her  eccentric  habits  and  ap¬ 
parel.”  The  paragraph  vras  headed,  in 
somewhat  larger  type  :  ”  Suicide  of  a 
female  lunatic.” 

Cecchino’s  cigarette  had  gone  out,  but 
.he  continued  blowing  at  it  all  the  same. 
He  could  see  in  his  mind’s  eye  a  tall,  slen¬ 
der  figure,  draped  in  silvery  plush  and 
silvery  furs,  standing  by  the  side  of  an 
open  portfolio,  and  holding  a  drawing  in 
her  tiny  hand,  with  the  slender  solitary 
gold  bangle  over  the  gray  glove. 

IV. 

Madame  Krasinska  was  in  a  very  bad 
humor.  The  old  Chanoiness,  her  late 
husband’s  aunt,  noticed  it ;  her  guests 


noticed  it ;  her  maid  noticed  it :  and  she 
noticed  it  herself.  For,  of  all  human 
beings,  Madame  Krasinska — Netta,  as 
smart  folk  familiarly  called  her — was  the 
least  subject  to  bad  humor.  She  was  as 
uniformly  cheerful  as  birds  are  supposed 
to  be,  and  she  certainly  had  none  of  the 
causes  for  anxiety  or  sorrow  which  even 
the  most  proverbial  bird  must  occasionally 
have.  She  had  always  had  money,  health, 
good  looks  ;  and  people  had  always  told 
her — in  New  York,  in  London,  in  Paris, 
Rome,  and  St.  Petersburg — from  her  very 
earliest  childhood,  that  her  one  business 
in  life  was  to  amuse  herself.  The  old 
gentleman  whom  she  had  simply  and 
cheerfully  accepted  as  a  husband,  because 
he  had  given  her  quantities  of  '^bonbons, 
and  was  going  to  give  her  quantities  of 
diamonds,  had  been  kind,  and  had  been 
kindest  of  all  in  dying  of  sudden  bronchitis 
when  away  for  a  month,  leaving  his  young 
widow  with  an  affectionately  indifferent 
recollection  of  him,  no  remorse  of  any 
kind,  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  not  to 
speak  of  the  excellent  Cbanoiness,  who 
constituted  an  invaluable  chaperon.  And, 
since  his  happy  demise,  no  cloud  had  dis¬ 
turbed  the  cheerful  life  or  feelings  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Krasinska.  Other  women,  she  knew, 
had  innuiiieiable  subjects  of  wretchedness  ; 
or  if  they  had  none,  they  were  wretched 
from  the  want  of  them.  Some  had  chil¬ 
dren  who  made  them  unhappy,  others 
were  unhappy  for  lack  of  children,  and 
similarly  as  to  lovers  ;  but  she  had  never 
had  a  child  and  never  had  a  lover,  and 
never  experienced  the  smallest  desire  for 
either.  Other  women  suffered  from  sleep¬ 
lessness,  or  from  sleepiness,  and  took  mor¬ 
phia  or  abstained  from  morphia  with  equal 
inconvenience  ;  other  women  also  grew 
weary  of  amusement.  But  Madame  Kra¬ 
sinska  always  slept  beautifully,  and  always 
stayed  awake  cheerfully  ;  and  Madame 
Krasinska  was  never  tired  of  amusing  her¬ 
self.  Perhaps  it  was  all  this  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  fact  that  Madame  Krasinska 
had  never  in  all  her  life  envied  or  disliked 
anybody  ;  and  that  no  one,  apparently, 
had  ever  envied  or  disliked  her.  She  did 
not  wish  to  outshine  or  supplant  any  one  ; 
she  did  not  want  to  be  richer,  younger, 
more  beautiful,  or  more  adored  than  they. 
She  only  wanted  to  amuse  herself,  and  she 
succeeded  in  so  doing. 

This  particular  day — the  day  after  Ma¬ 
dame  Fosca’s  ball — Madame  Krasinska  was 
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not  nmasing  beraelf.  She  not  at  all 
tired  :  she  never  was  ;  besides,  she  had 
remained  in  bed  till  mid-day  ;  neither 
was  she  unwell,  for  that  also  she  never 
was  ;  nor  had  any  one  done  the  slightest 
thing  to  vex  her.  Bat  there  it  was.  She 
was  not  amusing  herself  at  all.  She  could 
not  tell  why  ;  and  she  could  not  tell  why, 
also,  she  was  vaguely  miserable.  When 
the  first  batch  of  afternoon  callers  had 
taken  leave,  and  the  following  batches  had 
been  sent  away  from  the  door,  she  threw 
i'  down  her  volume  of  Gyp,  and  walked  to 
the  window.  It  was  raining :  a  thin, 
continuous  spring  drizzle.  Only  a  few 
cabs,  with  wet,  shining  backs,  an  occa¬ 
sional  lumbering  omnibus  or  cart,  passed 
by  with  wheezing,  straining,  downcast 
horses.  In  one  or  two  shops  a  light  was 
appearing,  looking  tiny,  blear,  and  absurd 
in  the  gray  afternoon.  Madame  Krasinska 
looked  out  for  a  few  minutes,  then,  sud¬ 
denly  turning  round,  she  brushed  past  the 
big  palms  and  azaleas,  and  rang  the  bell. 

Order  the  brougham  at  once,”  she  said. 

She  could  by  no  means  have  explained 
what  earthly  reason  had  impelled  her  to 
go  out.  When  the  footman  had  inquired 
for  orders  she  felt  at  a  loss  :  certainly  she 
did  not  want  to  go  to  see  any  one,  nor  to 
buy  anything,  nor  to  inquire  about  any¬ 
thing. 

AVhat  did  she  want  f  Madame  Krasin- 
ska  was  not  in  the  habit  of  driving  out  in 
the  rain  for  her  pleasure  ;  still  less  to  drive 
out  without  knowing  whither.  What  did 
she  want  ?  She  sat  muffled  in  her  fuis, 
looking  out  on  the  wet,  gray  streets  as  the 
brougham  rolled  aimlessly  along.  She 
wanted — she  wanted — she  couldn’t  tell 
what.  But  she  wanted  it  very  much. 
That  much  she  knew  very  well — she 
wanted. — The  rain,  the  wet  streets,  the 
muddy  crossings — oh,  how  dismal  they 
were  !  and  still  she  wished  to  go  on. 

Instinctively,  her  polite  coachman  made 
for  the  politer  streets,  for  the  polite  Lung’ 
Amo.  The  river  quay  was  deserted,  and 
a  warm,  wet  wind  swept  lazily  along  its 
muddy  flags.  Madame  Krasinska  let 
down  the  glass.  How  dreary  !  The 
foundry,  on  the  other  side,  let  fly  a  few 
red  sparks  from  its  tall  chimney  into  the 
gray  sky ;  the  water  droned  over  the 
weir  ;  a  lamplighter  harried  along. 

Madame  Krasinska  palled  the  check- 
string. 

>  “I  want  to  walk,”  she  said. 


May, 

The  polite  footman  followed  behind 
along  the  messy  flags,  muddy  and  full  of 
ools ;  the  brougham  followed  behind 
im.  Madame  Krasinska  was  not  at  all 
in  the  habit  of  walking  on  the  embank¬ 
ment,  still  less  walking  in  the  rain. 

After  some  minutes  she  got  in  again, 
and  bade  the  carriage  drive  home.  When 
she  got  into  the  lit  streets  she  again  pulled 
the  check-string  and  ordered  the  brougham 
to  proceed  at  a  foot’s  pace.  At  a  certain 
spot  she  remembered  something,  and  bade 
the  coachman  draw  up  before  a  shop.  It 
was  the  big  chemist’s. 

W'hat  does  the  Signora  Contessa  com¬ 
mand  !”  and  the  footman  raised  his  hat 
over  his  ear.  Somehow  she  had  forgot¬ 
ten.  ‘‘  Oh,”  she  answered,  ”  wait  a  luin- 
nte.  Now  I  remember,  it’s  the  next  shop, 
the  florist’s.  Tell  them  to  send  fresh 
azaleas  to-morrow  and  fetch  away  the  old 
ones.  ’  ’ 

Now  the  azaleas  had  been  changed  only 
that  morning.  But  the  polite  footman 
obeyed.  And  Madame  Krasinska  re¬ 
mained  for  a  minute,  nestled  in  her  fur 
rug,  looking  on  to  the  wet,  yellow,  lit 
pavement,  and  into  the  big  chemist’s  win¬ 
dow.  There  were  the  red  heart-shaped 
chest  protectors,  the  frictioning  gloves, 
the  bath  towels,  all  hanging  in  their  place. 
Then  boxes  of  eau  de  Cologne,  lots  of 
bottles  of  all  sizes,  and  boxes,  large  and 
small,  and  variositiesof  indesciibable  nature 
and  use,  and  the  great  glass  jars,  yellow, 
blue,  lilac,  and  ruby  red,  with  a  spark 
from  the  gas  lamp  behind  in  their  heart. 
She  stared  at  it  all,  very  intently,  and 
without  a  notion  about  any  of  these  ob¬ 
jects.  Only  she  knew  that  the  glass  jars 
were  uncommonly  bright,  and  that  each  had 
a  ruby,  or  topaz,  or  amethyst  of  gigantic 
size,  in  its  heart.  The  footman  returned. 

‘‘  Drive  home,”  ordered  Madame  Kra¬ 
sinska.  As  her  maid  was  taking  her  out 
of  her  dress  a  thought — the  first  since  so 
long — flashed  across  her  mind,  at  the  sight 
of  certain  skirts,  and  an  uncouth  card¬ 
board  mask,  lying  in  a  corner  of  her  dress¬ 
ing-room.  How  odd  that  she  bad  not 
seen  the  Sora  Lena  that  evening.  .  .  . 
She  used  always  to  be  walking  in  the  lit 
streets  at  that  hour. 

V. 

The  next  morning  Madame  Krasinska 
woke  up  quite  choerful  and  happy.  But 
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she  began,  nevertheless,  to  suffer,  ever  companied  to  various  doctors,  and  she  got 
since  the  day  after  the  Fosca  ball,  from  up  early  in  the  morning  and  stood  for  an 
the  return  of  that  quite  unprecedented  hour  on  a  chair  in  a  crowd  in  order  to 
and  inexplicable  depression.  Her  days  benefit  by  the  preaching  of  the  famoiu 
became  streaked,  as  it  were,  with  mo-  Father  Agostino.  She  was  quite  patient 
rnents  during  which  it  was  quite  irnpossi-  even  with  the  friends  who  condoled  about 
ble  to  amuse  herself  ;  and  these  moments  the  lover  or  absence  of  such.  For  all 
grew  gradually  into  hours.  People  bored  these  things  became,  more  and  more,  com¬ 
ber  for  no  accountable  reason,  and  things  pletely  indifferent  to  Madame  Krasinska — 
which  she  bad  expected  as  pleasures  unrealities  which  had  no  weight  in  the 
brought  with  them  a  sense  of  vague  or  presence  of  the  painful  reality, 
more  distinct  wretchedness.  Thus  she  This  reality  was  that  she  was  rapidly 
would  find  herself  suddenly  in  the  midst  losing  all  power  of  amusing  herself,  and 
of  a  ball  or  a  dinner-party,  invaded  sud-  that  when  she  did  occasionally  amuse  her- 
denly  by  a  confused  sadness  or  boding  of  self  she  had  to  pay  for  what  she  called 
evil,  she  did  not  know  which.  And  once,  this  good  time  by  an  increase  of  listless- 
when  a  box  of  new  clothes  bad  arrived  ness  and  melancholy, 
from  Paris,  she  was  overcome,  while  put-  It  was  nut  melancholy  or  listlessness 
ting  on  one  of  the  frocks,  with  such  a  fit  such  as  other  women  complained  of. 
of  teats  that  she  bad  to  be  put  to  bed  in-  They  seemed,  in  their  fits  of  blues,  to  feel 
stead  of  going  to  the  Tornabuoni’s  patty,  that  the  world  around  them  had  got  all 
Of  course,  people  began  to  notice  this  wrong,  or  at  least  was  going  out  of  its 
change  ;  indeed,  Madame  Krasinska  had  way  to  annoy  them.  But  Madame  Krasin- 
ingcnuously  complained  of  the  strange  ska  saw  the  world  quite  plainly,  proceed- 
alteration  in  herself.  Some  persons  sug-  ing  in  the  usual  manner,  and  being  quite 
gested  that  she  might  be  suffering  from  as  good  a  world  as  before.  It  was  she 
slow  blood-poisoning,  and  urged  an  in-  who  was  all  wrong.  It  was,  in  the  literal 
quiry  into  the  state  of  the  drains.  Others  sense  of  the  words,  what  she  supposed 
lecommended  arsenic,  morphia,  or  anti-  people  might  mean  when  they  said  that 
pyrine.  One  kind  friend  brought  her  a  So-and-so  was  not  himself;  only  that 
box  of  peculiar  cigarettes  ;  another  for-  So-and-so,  on  examination,  appeared  to 
warded  a  parcel  of  still  more  peculiar  be  very  much  himself — only  himself  in  a 
novels  ;  most  people  had  some  pet  doctor  worse  temper  than  usual.  Whereas  she 
to  cry  up  to  the  skies  ;  and  one  or  two  .  .  .  Why,  in  her  case,  she  really  did  not 
suggested  her  changing  her  confessor,  not  seem  to  be  herself  any  longer.  Once,  at 
to  mention  an  attempt  being  made  to  mes-  a  grand  dinner,  she  suddenly  ceased-eat- 
merize  her  into  cheerfulness.  ing  and  talking  to  her  neighbor,  and  sur- 

Wben  her  back  was  turned,  meanwhile,  prised  herself  wondering  who  the  people 
all  the  kind  friends  discussed  the  prob-  all  were  and  what  they  had  come  for. 
ability  of  an  unhappy  love  affair,  loss  of  Her  mind  would  become,  every  now  and 
money  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  simi-  then,  a  blank  ;  a  blank  at  least  full  of 
lar  other  explanations.  And  while  one  vague  images,  misty  and  muddled,  which 
devoted  lady  tried  to  worm  out  of  her  the  she  was  unable  to  grasp,  but  of  which  she 
name  of  her  unfaithful  lover  and  of  the  k  .ew  that  they  were  painful,  weighing  on 
rival  for  whom  he  had  forsaken  her  ;  an-  her  as  a  heavy  load  must  weigh  on  the 
oth^  assured  her  that  she  was  suffering  head  or  back.  Something  had  happened, 
from  a  lack  of  personal  affections.  It  or  was  going  to  happen,  she  could  not  re- 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  member  which,  but  she  buist  into  tears 
pietism,  materialism,  idealism,  realism,  none  the  less.  In  the  midst  of  such  a 
physiological  lore,  and  esoteric  theosophy,  state  of  things,  if  visitors  or  a  servant  en- 
Oddly  enough,  all  this  zeal  about  herself  tered,  she  would  ask  sometimes  who  they 
did  not  worry  Madame  Krasinska,  as  she  were.  Once  a  man  came  to  call,  during 
would  certainly  have  expected  it  to  worry  one  of  these  fits  ;  by  an  effort,  she  was 
any  other  woman.  She  took  a  little  of  able  to  receive  him  and  answer  his  small 
each  of  the  tonic  or  soporific  drugs ;  and  talk  more  or  less  at  random,  feeling  the 
read  a  little  of  each  of  those  sickly,  senti-  whole  time  as  if  some  one  else  were  speak- 
mental,  brutal,  realistic,  or  politely  im-  ing  in  her  place.  The  visitor  at  length 
proper  novels.  She  also  let  herself  be  ac-  rose  to  depart,  and  they  both  stood  for  a 
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moment  in  the  midst  of  the  drawing* 
room. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  house  ;  it  must 
belong  to  some  rich  person.  Do  you 
know  to  whom  it  i>olongs  t”  suddenly  re¬ 
marked  Madame  Krasinska,  looking  slowly 
round  her  at  the  furniture,  the  pictures, 
statues,  nicknacks,  the  screens  and  plants. 
“Do  you  know  to  whom  it  belongs  t” 
she  repeated. 

“  It  belongs  to  the  most  charming  lady 
in  Florence,”  stammered  out  the  visitor 
politely,  and  fled. 

“  My  darling  Netta,”  exclaimed  the 
Chanoiness  from  where  she  was  seated 
crocheting  benevolently  futile  garments  by 
the  Are;  “you  should  not  joke  in  that 
way.  That  poor  young  man  was  placed 
in  a  painful,  in  a  very  painful  position  by 
your  nonsense.” 

Madame  Krasinska  leaned  her  arms  on 
a  screen,  and  stared  her  respectable  rela¬ 
tion  long  in  the  face. 

“  You  seem  a  kind  woman,”  she  said 
at  length.  “You  are  old,  but  then  you 
aren’t  poor,  and  they  don’t  all  call  you  a 
road  woman.  That  makes  all  the  differ¬ 
ence.” 

Then  she  set  to  singing,  drumming  out 
the  tune  on  the  screen,  the  soldier  song 
of  ’59,  Addio,  mia  Mia,  addio. 

“  Netta  !”  cried  the  Chanoiness,  drop¬ 
ping  one  bail  of  worsted  after  another. 
“  Netta !” 

But  Madame  Krasinska  passed  her  hand 
oven  her  brow  and  heaved  a  great  sigh. 
Then  she  took  a  cigarette  off  a  cioisonn4 
tray,  dipped  a  spill  in  the  Are,  and  re¬ 
marked, 

“  Would  you  like  to  have  the  brougham 
to  go  to  see  your  friend  at  the  Sacr5  C®ur, 
Aunt  Therdse  f  I  have  promised  to  wait 
in  for  Molly  Wolkonsky  and  Bice  Foite- 
guerra.  We  are  going  to  dine  at  Doney’s 
with  young  Pomfret” 

VI. 

Madame  Krasinska  had  repeated  her 
evening  drives  in  the  rain.  Indeed  she 
began  also  to  walk  about  regardless  of 
weather.  Her  maid  asked  her  whether 
she  had  been  ordered  exercise  by  the  doc¬ 
tor,  and  she  answered,  yes.  But  why  she 
should  not  walk  in  the  Cascine  or  along 
the  Lung’  Arno,  and  why  she  should  al¬ 
ways  choose  the  muddiest  thoroughfares, 
the  maid  did  not  inquire.  As  it  was, 


May, 

Madame  Krasinska  never  showed  any  re¬ 
pugnance  or  seemly  contrition  for  the  state 
of  draggle  in  which  she  used  to  return 
home  ;  sometimes  when  the  woman  was 
unbuttoning  her  boots,  she  would  remain 
in  contemplation  of  their  mnddiness,  mur. 
muling  things  which  Jefferies  could  not 
undeistand.  Theservants,  indeed,  declared 
that  the  Countess  must  have  gone  out  of 
her  mind.  The  footman  related  that  she 
used  to  stop  the  brougham,  get  out  and 
look  into  the  lit  shops,  and  that  he  had  to 
stand  behind,  in  older  to  prevent  lady¬ 
killing  youths  of  a  caddish  description 
from  whispering  expressions  of  admiration 
in  her  ear.  And  once,  he  aflirmed  with 
horror,  she  had  stopped  in  front  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  cheap  eating-house,  and  looked  in  at 
the  bundles  of  asparagus,  at  the  uncooked 
chops  displayed  in  the  window.  And 
then,  added  the  footman,  she  had  turned 
round  to  him  slowly  and  said, 

“  They  have  go<^  food  in  there.” 

And  meanwhile,  M.'idame  Krasinska 
went  to  dinners  and  parties,  and  gave 
them,  and  organized  picnics,  as  much  as 
was  decently  possible  in  Lent,  and  indeed 
a  great  deal  more. 

She  no  longer  complained  of  the  blues  ; 
she  assured  every  one  that  she  had  com¬ 
pletely  got  rid  of  them,  that  she  had  never 
been  in  such  apiiits  in  all  her  life.  She 
said  it  so  often,  and  in  so  excited  a  way, 
that  judicious  people  declared  that  now 
that  lover  must  really  have  jilted  her,  or 
that  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange  have 
brought  her  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Nay,  Madame  Krasinska ’s  spirits  be¬ 
came  so  obstreperous  as  to  change  her  in 
sundry  ways.  Although  living  in  the  f.ast- 
est  set,  Madame  Krasinska  had  never  been 
a  fast  woman.  There  was  something 
childlike  in  her  nature  which  made  her 
modest  and  decorous.  She  had  never 
learned  to  talk  slang,  or  to  take  up  vulgar 
attitudes,  or  to  tell  impossible  stories  ; 
and  she  bad  never  lost  a  silly  habit  of 
blushing  *  at  expressions  and  anecdotes 
which  she  did  not  reprove  other  women 
for  using  and  relating.  Her  amusements 
had  never  been  flavored  with  that  spice  of 
impropriety,  of  curiosity  of  evil,  which 
was  common  in  her  set.  She  liked  put¬ 
ting  on  pretty  frocks,  arranging  pretty 
furniture,  driving  in  well-got  up  carriages, 
eating  good  dinners,  laughing  a  great  deal, 
and  dancing  a  great  deal,  and  that  was  all. 

But  now  Madame  Krasinska  suddenly 
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altered.  She  became,  all  of  a  sudden, 
anxious  for  those  exotic  sensations  which 
honest  women  may  get  by  studying  the 
ways,  and  frequenting  the  haunts,  of 
women  by  no  means  honest.  She  made 
up  parties  to  go  to  the  low  theatres  and 
music-halls  ;  she  proposed  dressing  up  and 
going,  in  company  with  sundry  adventur¬ 
ous  spirits,  for  evening  strolls  in  the  more 
dubious  portions  of  the  town.  Moreover, 
she,  who  had  never  touched  a  card,  began 
to  gamble  for  large  sums,  and  to  surprise 
people  by  producing  a  folded  green  rou¬ 
lette  cloth  and  miniature  roulette  rakes  out 
of  her  pocket.  And  she  became  so  out¬ 
rageously  conspicuous  in  her  flirtations 
(she  who  had  never  flirted  l>efore),  and 
so  outrageously  loud  in  her  manueis  and 
remarks,  that  her  good  friends  began  to 
venture  a  little  remonstrance.  .  .  . 

Hut  remonstrance  was  all  in  vain  ;  and 
she  would  toss  her  head  and  laugh  cynical¬ 
ly,  and  answer  in  a  brazen,  jarring  voice. 

For  Madame  Krasinska  felt  that  she 
must  live,  live  noisily,  live  scandalously, 
live  her  own  life  of  wealth  and  dissipation, 
because  .  .  . 

She  used  to  wake  up  at  night  with  the 
horror  of  that  suspicion.  And  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  pull  at  her  clothes, 
tear  down  her  hair,  and  rush  to  the  mirror 
and  stare  at  herself,  and  look  for  every 
feature,  and  clutch  for  every  end  of  silk, 
or  bit  of  lace,  or  wisp  of  hair,  which 
proved  that  she  was  really  herself.  For 
gradually,  slowly,  she  had  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  she  was  herself  no  longer. 

Herself — Well,  yes,  of  course  she  was 
herself.  Was  it  not  herself  who  rushed 
almut  in  such  a  riot  of  amusement  ;  her¬ 
self  whose  flushed  cheeks  and  ovcr-biight 
eyes,  and  cynically  flaunted  neck  and 
bosom  she  saw  in  the  glass,  whose  mock¬ 
ing  loud  voice  and  shrill  laugh  she  listened 
to  ?  Besides,  did  not  her  servants,  her 
visitors,  know  her  as  Netta  Krasinska  ; 
and  did  she  not  know  how  to  wear  her 
clothes,  dance,  make  jokes,  and  encourage 
men,  afterward  to  discourage  them  i 
This,  she  often  said  to  herself,  as  she  lay 
awake  the  long  nights,  as  she  sat  out  the 
longer  nights  gambling  and  chatting,  dis¬ 
tinctly  proved  that  she  really  was  heiself. 
And  she  repeated  it  all  mentally  when  she 
returned,  muddy,  worn  out,  and  as  awak¬ 
ened  from  a  ghastly  dream,  after  one  of 
her  long  rambles  through  the  streets,  her 
daily  walks  toward  the  station. 


But  still  .  .  .  What  of  those  strange 
forebodings  of  evil,  those  muddled  fears 
of  some  dreadful  calamity  .  .  .  some¬ 
thing  which  had  happened,  or  was  going 
to  happen  .  .  .  poverty,  starvation,  death 
— whose  death,  her  own  t  or  some  one 
else’s  f  That  knowledge  that  it  was  all, 
all  over,  that  blinding,  felling  blow  which 
used  every  now  and  then  to  crush  her 
.  .  .  Yes,  she  had  felt  that  first  at  the 
railway  station.  At  the  station  ?  but 
what  had  happened  at  the  station  ?  Or 
was  it  going  to  happen  still  ?  Since  to 
the  station  her  feet  seemed  unconsciously 
to  carry  her  every  day.  What  was  it  all  t 
Ah  !  she  knew.  There  was  a  woman,  an 
old  woman,  walking  to  the  station  to 
meet  .  .  .  Yea,  to  meet  a  regiment  on 
its  way  back.  They  came  back,  those 
soldiers,  among  a  mob  yelling  triumph. 
She  remembered  the  illuruinations,  the 
red,  green,  and  white  lanterns,  and  those 
garlands  all  over  the  waiting-rooms.  And 
quantities  of  flags.  The  bands  played. 
So  gayly  !  They  played  Garibaldi’s 
hymn,  and  Addio  Mia  Bella.  Those 
pieces  always  made  her  cry  now.  The 
station  was  crammed,  an.l  all  the  boys,  in 
tattered,  soiled  uniforms,  rushed  into  the 
arms  of  parents,  wives,  friends.  Then 
there  was  like  a  blinding  light,  a  crash 
.  ,  .  An  otlicer  led  the  old  woman  gently 
out  of  the  place,  mopping  his  eyes.  And 
she,  of  all  the  crowd,  was  the  only  one  to 
go  home  alone.  Had  it  really  all  hap¬ 
pened  !  and  to  whom  ?  Had  it  really 
happened  to  her,  had  her  boys  .  .  .  But 
Madame  Krasinska  had  never  had  any 
boys. 

It  was  dreadful  how  much  it  rained  in 
Florence,  and  stuff  boots  do  wear  out  so 
quick  in  mud.  There  was  such  a  lot  of 
mud  on  the  way  to  the  station  ;  but  of 
course  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  station 
in  order  to  meet  the  train  from  Lombardy 
— the  boys  must  be  met. 

There  was  a  place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  where  you  went  in  and  handed 
your  watch  and  your  brooch  over  the 
counter,  and  they  gave  you  some  money 
and  a  paper.  Once  the  paper  got  lost. 
Then  there  was  a  mattress,  too.  But 
there  was  a  kind  man — a  man  who  sold 
hardware — who  went  and  fetched  it  back. 
It  was  dreadfully  cold  in  winter,  but  the 
worst  was  the  rain.  And  having  no  watch 
one  was  afraid  of  being  late  for  that  train, 
and  had  to  dawdle  so  long  in  the  muddy 
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•treetfl.  Of  course  one  could  look  in  at 
tlie  pretty  shops.  But  the  little  boys 
were  so  nide.  Oh,  no,  no,  not  that — 
anything;  rather  than  be  shut  up  in  a  hos¬ 
pital.  The  poor  old  woman  did  no  one 
any  harm — why  shut  her  up  f 

“  FaiUtt  votre  jeu,  mesgieurs,’'  cried 
Madame  Krasinska,  raking  up  the  counters 
with  the  little  rake  she  had  bad  made  of 
tortoise  shell,  with  a  gold  dragon’s  head 
for  a  handle — “  JOen  ne  va  plug — vingt- 
troig — Rougt,  impair  et  manque." 

VII. 

How  did  she  come  to  know  about  this 
woman  I  She  had  never  been  inside  that 
house  over  the  tobacconist’s,  up  three 
pairs  of  stairs  to  the  left ;  and  yet  she 
knew  exactly  the  pattern  of  the  wall  paper. 
It  was  green  with  a  pinkish  trellis-work  in 
the  grand  sitting-room,  the  one  which 
was  opened  only  on  Sunday  evenings, 
when  the  friends  used  to  drop  in  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  news,  and  have  a  game  of  tregette. 
You  passed  through  the  dining-room  to 
get  through  it.  The  dining-room  bad  no 
window,  and  was  lit  from  a  skylight ; 
there  was  always  a  little  smell  of  dinner  in 
it,  but  that  was  appetizing.  The  boys’ 
rooms  were  to  the  back.  There  was  a 
plaster  Joan  of  Arc  in  the  ball,  close  to 
the  clothes-peg.  She  was  painted  to  look 
like  silver,  and  one  of  the  boys  bad  broken 
her  arm,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  gas-pipe. 
It  was  Momino  who  had  done  it,  jumping 
on  to  the  table  when  they  were  playing. 
Momino  was  always  the  scapegrace  ;  he 
wore  out  so  many  pairs  of  trousers  at  the 
knees,  but  he  was  so  warm-hearted  !  and 
after  all,  he  had  got  all  the  prizes  at 
school,  and  they  all  said  he  would  be  a 
first-rate  engineer.  Those  dear  boys ! 
They  never  cost  their  mother  a  farthing, 
once  they  were  sixteen  ;  and  Momino 
bought  her  a  big,  beautiful  muff  out  of 
his  own  earnings  as  a  pupil-teacher.  Here 
it  is  I  Such  a  comfort  in  the  cold  weather, 
you  can’t  think,  especially  when  gloves 
are  too  dear.  Yes,  it  is  rabbit-skin,  but 
it  is  made  to  look  like  ermine,  quite  a 
handsome  article.  Assunta,  the  maid  of 
all  work,  never  would  clean  out  that  kitchen 
of  hers — servants  are  such  sluts  !  and  she 
tore  the  moreen  sofa-cover,  too,  against 
a  nail  in  the  wall.  She  ought  to  have  seen 
that  nail  !  But  one  mustn’t  be  too  hard 
on  a  poor  creature,  who  is  an  orplian  into 
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the  bargain.  Oh,  Qod  !  oh,  God  !  and 
they  lie  in  the  big  trench  at  S.  Martino, 
without  even  a  cross  over  them,  or  a  bit 
of  wood  with  their  name.  But  the  white 
coats  of  the  Austrians  were  soaked  Ved,  I 
warrant  you  !  And  the  new  dye  they  call 
magenta  is  made  of  pipe-clay — the  pipe¬ 
clay  the  dogs  clean  their  white  coats  with 
— and  the  blood  of  Austrians.  It’s  a  grand 
dye,  I  tell  you  ! 

Lord,  Lord,  bow  wet  the  poor  old 
woman’s  feet  are  !  And  no  tire  to  warm 
them  by.  The  best  is  to  go  to  bed  when 
one  can’t  dry  one’s  clothes  ;  and  it  saves 
lamp-oil.  That  was  very  good  oil  the 
parish  priest  made  her  a  present  of.  .  .  . 
At,  at,  how  one’s  bones  ache  on  the  mere 
boards,  even  with  a  blanket  over  them  ! 
That  good,  good  mattress  at  the  pawn¬ 
shop  !  It’s  nonsense  about  the  Italians 
having  been  beaten.  The  Austrians  were 
beaten  into  bits,  made  cats’-meat  of  ;  and 
the  volunteers  are  returning  to-morrow. 
Temistr^le  and  Momina — Momino  is  Giro¬ 
lamo,  you  know — will  be  back  to-mor¬ 
row  ;  their  rooms  have  been  cleaned,  and 
they  shall  have  a  flask  of  real  Montepul- 
ciano  .  .  .  The  big  bottles  in  the  chem¬ 
ist’s  window  are  very  beautiful,  particu¬ 
larly  the  green  one.  The  shop  where 
they  sell  gloves  and  scars  es  is  also  very 
pretty  ;  but  the  English  chemist’s  is  the 
prettiest,  because  of  those  bottles.  But 
they  say  the  contents  of  them  is  all  rub¬ 
bish,  and  no  real  medicine  .  .  .  Don’t 
speak  of  S.  Bonifazio  !  I  have  seen  it 
It  is  where  they  keep  the  mad  folk  and 
the  wretched,  dirty,  wicked,  wicked  old 
women  .  .  There  was  a  handsome 
book  bound  in  red,  with  gold  e^dges,  on 
the  best  sitting-room  table  ;  the  .dCneid, 
translated  by  Caro.  It  was  one  of  Temis- 
tocle’s  prizes,  and  that  Berlin- wool  cush¬ 
ion  .  .  .  yes,  the  little  dog  with  the  cher¬ 
ries  looked  quite  real.  .  .  . 

”  I  have  been  thinking  1  should  like  to 
go  to  Sicily,  to  see  Etna,  and  Palermo, 
and  all  those  places,”  said  Madame  Kra- 
sinska,  leaning  on  the  balcony  by  the  side 
of  Prince  Mongibelo,  smoking  her  fifth  or 
sixth  cigarette. 

She  could  see  the  hateful  hooked  nose, 
like  a  na.sty  hawk’s  beak,  over  the  big 
black  beard,  and  the  creature’s  leering, 
languishing  black  eyes,  as  he  looked  up 
into  the  twilight.  She  knew  quite  well 
what  sort  of  man  Mongibello  was.  No 
woman  could  approach  him,  or  allow  him 
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to  approach  her  ;  and  there  the  was  on 
that  balcony  alone  with  him  in  the  dark, 
far  from  the  reel  of  the  party,  who  were 
dancing  and  talkinf^  within.  And  to  talk 
of  Sicily  to  him,  who  wax  a  Sicilian  too  ! 
But  that  waa  what  nhe  wanted — a  scandal, 
a  horror,  anything  th!«t  might  deaden 
those  thoughts  that  would  go  on  inside 
her  .  .  .  The  thought  of  that  strange, 
lofty  whitewashed  place,  which  she  had 
never  seen,  but  which  she  knew  so  well, 
with  an  altar  in  the  middle,  and  rows  and 
rows  of  beds,  each  with  its  set-out  of  bot¬ 
tles  and  baskets,  and  horrible  slobbering 
and  gibbering  old  women  in  them.  Oh 
.  .  .  she  could  hear  them  ! 

“  I  should  like  to  go  to  Sicily,”  she 
said  in  a  tone  that  wan  now  common  to 
her,  adding  slowly  and  with  emphasis, 

“  but  I  should  like  to  have  some  one  to 
show  me  ail  the  sights  .  . 

“Countess!”  and  the  black  beard  of 
the  creature  bent  over  her — close  to  her 
neck — “  how  strange — I  also  feel  a  great 
longing  to  see  Sicily  once  more,  but  not 
alone — those  lovely,  lonely  valleys  .  .  .” 

Ah  ! — there  was  one  of  the  creatures 
who  had  sat  up  in  her  bed  and  was  sing¬ 
ing,  singing  “  Casta  Diva!”  ‘‘No,  not 
alone” — she  went  on  hurriedly,  a  sort  of 
fury  of  satisfaction,  of  the  satisfaction  of 
destroying  something,  destroying  her  own 
fame,  her  own  life,  tilling  her  as  she  felt 
the  man’s  hand  on  her  arm — “  not  alone. 
Prince — with  some  one  to  explain  things 
— some  one  who  knows  all  about  it — and 
in  this  lovely  spring  weather.  You  see,  I 
am  a  bad  traveller — and  I  am  afraid 
...  of  being  alone  ...”  The  last 
words  came  out  of  her  throat  loud,  hoarse, 
and  yet  cracked  and  shrill — and  just  as  the 
Prince’s  ami  was  going  to  clasp  her,  she 
rushed  wildly  into  the  room,  exclaiming  — 

“  Ah,  I  am  she — I  am  she — I  am 
mad  1” 

For  in  that  sudden  voice,  so  different 
from  her  own,  Madame  Krasinska  had 
recognised  the  voice  that  should  once 
have  issued  from  the  canlboard  mask  she 
had  worn,  the  voice  of  Sora  Lena. 

VIII. 

Yea,  Cecchino  certainly  recognixed  her 
now.  Strolling  about  in  that  damp  May 
twilight  among  the  old,  tortuous  streets, 
he  had  mechanically  watched  the  big 
black  horses  draw  up  at  the  posts  which 
closed  that  labyrinth  of  black  narrow 
Naw  Saans. — Vol.  LI.,  No.  6. 


alleys,  the  servant  in  his  white  waterproof 
opened  the  door,  and  the  tall,  slender 
woman  got  out  and  walked  quickly  along. 
And  mechanically,  in  his  wool-gathering 
way,  he  had  followed  the  lady,  enjoying 
the  charming  note  of  delicate  pink  and 
gray  which  her  little  frock  made  against 
those  black  houses,  and  under  that  wet 
gray  sky,  streaked  pink  with  the  sunset. 
She  walked  quickly  along,  quite  alone, 
having  left  the  footman  with  the  carriage 
at  the  entrance  of  that  condemned  old 
heart  of  Florence  ;  and  she  took  no  notice 
of  the  stares  and  words  of  the  boys  play¬ 
ing  in  the  gutters,  the  peddlers  housing 
their  barrows  under  the  black  archways, 
and  the  women  leaning  out  of  window. 
Yes  ;  there  was  no  doubt.  It  had  struck 
him  suddenly  as  he  watched  her  pass  un¬ 
der  a  double  arch  and  pass  into  a  kind  of 
large  court,  not  unlike  that  of  a  castle, 
between  the  frowning  tall  houses  of  the 
old  Jews’  quarters  ;  houses  escntcheoned 
and  stanchioned,  once  the  abode  of  Ghibel- 
line  nobles,  now  given  over  to  rag-pickers^ 
scavengers  and  unspeakable  trades. 

As  soon  as  he  recognized  her  he  stopped, 
and  was  about  to  turn  :  what  business  has 
a  man  following  a  lady,  prying  into  her 
doings  when  she  goes  out  at  twilight,  with 
carriage  and  footman  left  several  streets 
back,  quite  alone  through  unlikely  streets  f 
And  Cecchino,  who  by  this  time  was  on 
the  point  of  returning  to  the  Maremma, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  civil¬ 
ization  was  a  boring  and  loathsome  thing, 
reflected  upon  the  errands  which  French 
novels  described  ladies  as  performing, 
when  they  left  their  carriage  and  footman 
round  the  corner.  .  .  .  But  the  thought 
was  disgraceful  to  Cecchino,  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  this  lady — no,  no.  And  at  this 
moment  he  stopped,  for  the  lady  had 
stopped  a  few  paces  before  him,  and  was 
staring  fixedly  into  the  gray  evening  sky. 
There  was  something  strange  in  that  stare  ; 
it  was  not  that  of  a  woman  who  is  hiding 
disgraceful  proceedings.  And  in  staring 
round,  she  must  have  seen  him  ;  yet  she 
stood  still,  like  one  wrapped  in  wild 
thoughts.  Then  suddenly  she  passed  un¬ 
der  the  next  archway,  and  disappeared  in 
the  dark  passage  of  a  house.  Somehow 
Cecco  Bandini  could  not  make  up  his 
mind,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  long  ago, 
to  turn  back.  He  slowly  passed  through 
the  oozy  ill  smelling  archway,  and  stood 
before  that  house.  It  was  very  tall,  nar- 
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row  and  black  at  ink,  with  a  jagged  roof 
againat  the  wet,  pinkiah  aky.  From  the 
iron  hook,  made  to  hold  brocadea  and 
Peraian  carpcta  on  gala  daya  of  old,  flut¬ 
tered  some  raga,  obacene  and  ill-omened 
in  the  wind.  Many  of  the  window  panea 
were  broken.  It  waa  evidently  one  of 
the  houaea  which  the  municipality  had 
condemned  to  deatruction  for  aanitary 
reaaona,  and  whence  the  inmates  were 
gradually  being  evicted. 

•  “  That’s  a  house  they’re  going  to  pull 
do#n,  isn’t  it!”  he  inquired  in  a  casual 
tone  of  the  man  at  the  comer,  who  kept 
a  sort  of  cook-shop,  where  chestnut  pud¬ 
ding  and  boiled  beans  steamed  on  a  brazier 
in  a  den.  Then  his  eye  caught  a  half- 
effaced  name  close  to  the  lamp  post,  “  Lit¬ 
tle  Street  of  the  Grave-digger.”  ”  Ah,” 
he  added  quickly,  ”  this  is  the  street 
where  old  Sora  Lena  committed  suicide — 
and — is — is  that  the  house  f” 

Then,  trying  to  extricate  some  reason¬ 
able  idea  out  of  the  extraordinary  tangle 
of  absurdit'es,  which  had  ail  of  a  sudden 
filled  his  mind,  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
for  a  silver  coin,  and  said  hurriedly  to  the 
man  with  the  cooking  brazier, 

”  See  here,  that  house,  I’m  sure,  isn’t 
well  inhabited.  That  lady  has  gone  there 
for  a  charity — but — but  one  doesn’t  know 
that  she  mayn’t  be  annoyed  in  there. 
Here’s  fifty  centimes  for  your  trouble.  If 
4hat  lady  doesn’t  come  out  again  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour — there  !  it’s  striking 
seven — just  you  go  round  to  the  stone 
posts — you’ll  find  her  caniage  there — 
black  horses  and  gray  liveries — and  tell 
the  footman  to  run  upstairs  to  his  mistress 
—understand  f”  And  Cecchino  Bandini 
fled,  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of  the 
indiscretion  he  was  committing,  but  see¬ 
ing,  as  he  turned  lound,  those  rags  waving 
an  ominous  salute  from  the  black,  gaunt 
house  with  its  irregular  roof  against  the 
wet  twilight  sky. 

IX. 

Madame  Krasinska  huiiied  through  the 
long  black  corridor,  with  its  slippery 
bricks  and  typhoid  smell,  and  went  slowly 
but  resolutely  up  the  black  staircase.  Its 
steps,  constructed  perhaps  in  the  daya  of 
I>ante’s  grandfather,  when  a  horn  buckle 
and  leathern  belt  formed  the  only  orna¬ 
ments  of  Florentine  dames,  were  extraor¬ 
dinarily  high,  and  worn  off  at  the  edges 
by  innumerable  generations  of  successive 


nobles  and  paupers.  And  as  it  twisted 
sharply  on  itself,  the  staircase  was  lighted 
at  rare  intervals  by  barred  windows,  over¬ 
looking  alternately  the  black  square  out¬ 
side,  with  its  jags  of  overhanging  roof, 
and  a  black  yard,  where  a  broken  well 
was  surrounded  by  a  heap  of  half-sorted 
chicken’s  feathers  and  unpicked  rags. 
On  the  first  landing  was  an  open  door, 
half  screened  by  a  line  of  drying  tattered 
clothes  ;  and  whence  issued  shrill  sounds 
of  altercation  and  snatches  of  tipsy  song. 
Madame  Krasinska  passed  on  heedless  of 
it  all,  the  front  of  her  delicate  frock 
brushing  the  unseen  filth  of  those  black 
steps,  in  whose  crypt-like  cold  and  gloom 
there  was  an  ever-growing  breath  of  char¬ 
nel.  Higher  and  higher,  flight  after  flight, 
steps  and  steps.  Nor  did  she  look  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  nor  ever  stop  to  take 
breath,  but  climbed  upward,  slowly,  stead¬ 
ily.  At  length  she  reached  the  topmost 
landing,  on  to  which  fell  a  flickering  beam 
of  the  setting  sun.  It  issued  from  a  room, 
whoso  door  was  standing  wide  open. 
Madame  Krasinska  entered.  The  room 
was  completely  empty,  and  comparatively 
light.  There  was  no  furniture  in  it,  ex¬ 
cept  a  chair,  pushed  into  a  dark  corner, 
and  an  empty  bird  cage  at  the  window. 
The  panes  were  broken,  and  here  and 
there  had  been  mended  with  paper. 
Paper  also  hung,  in  blackened  rags,  upon 
the  walls. 

Madame  Krasinska  walked  to  the  win¬ 
dow  and  looked  out  over  the  neighboring 
roofs,  to  where  the  bell  in  an  old  black 
belfry  swung  tolling  the  Ave  Maria.  There 
was  a  porticoed  gallery  on  the  top  of  a 
house  some  way  off  ;  it  had  a  few  plants 
growing  in  pipkins,  and  a  drying  line. 
She  knew  it  all  so  well.  On  the  window 
sill  was  a  cracked  basin,  in  which  stood  a 
dead  basil  plant,  dry,  gray.  She  looked 
at  it  some  time,  moving  the  hardened 
earth  with  her  fingers.  Then  she  turned 
to  the  empty  bird-cage.  ‘‘  Poor  solitary 
starling  I  how  he  had  whistled  to  the  poor 
old  woman  1”  Then  she  began  to  cry. 

But  after  a  few  moments  she  routed 
herself.  Mechanically,  she  went  to  the 
door  and  closed  it  carefully.  Then  she 
went  straight  to  the  dark  corner,  where 
she  knew  that  the  stoved  in  straw  chair 
stood.  She  dragged  it  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  where  the  hook  was  in  the 
big  rafter.  She  stood  on  the  chair,  and 
measured  the  height  of  the  ceiling.  It 
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WR9  SO  low  that  she  coaid  graze  it  with 
the  palm  of  her  hand.  She  took  off  her 
jfloves,  and  then  her  bonnet — it  was  in  the 
wav  of  the  hook.  Then  she  unclasped 
her  girdle,  one  of  those  narrow  litissian 
ribbons  of  silrer  woven  stuff,  studded 
with  niello.  She  buckled  one  end  firmlj 
to  the  big  hook.  Then  she  unwound  the 
strip  of  muslin  from  under  her  collar. 
She  was  standing  on  the  broken  chair, 
just  under  the  raher.  “  Pater  noster  qui 
es  in  csclo,”  she  mumbled,  as  she  still 
childishly  did  when  putting  her  head  on 
the  pillow  every  night. 

The  door  creaked  and  opened  slowly. 
The  big,  hulking  woman,  with  the  vague, 
red  face  and  blear  stare,  and  the  rabbit* 
skin  muff,  bobbing  on  her  huge  crinolined 


skirts,  shambled  slowly  into  the  room.  It 
was  the  Sora  Lena. 

When  the  man  from  the  cook  shop  un¬ 
der  the  archway  and  the  footman  entered 
the  room,  it  was  pitch  dark.  Madame 
Krasinska  was  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  by  the  side  of  an  overturned  chair, 
and  under  a  hook  in  the  rafter  whence 
bung  her  Russian  girdle.  When  she 
awoke  from  her  swoon,  she  looked  slowly 
round  the  room  ;  then  rose,  fastened  her 
collar  and  murmured,  crossing  herself, 
“O  God.  thy  mercy  is  infinite.”  The 
men  said  that  she  smiled. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  Madame  Krasin¬ 
ska,  known  as  Mother  Angeliqne- Marie 
among  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. — 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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This  is  the  place  ; — the  mountain  bay 
Is  wild  and  stern  and  grand. 

As  when  the  Lion  held  the  way 
That  barred  his  muther-land. 

Ivong  years  and  change  and  earthquake  shock 
Have  wrought  upon  the  scene. 

Where  once  the  sea  waves  lapped  the  rock 
Are  meadow  lands  grown  green  ; 

But  Oeta  still  looms  vast  and  gray 
To  hide  the  setting  sun, 

And  still  the  mountains  bar  the  way, 

And  every  way  but  one  : 

The  sulphur  springs  still  fume  and  flow 
Along  the  rough  bill  side. 

And  far-off  Othrys  veiled  in  snow  ' 

Secs  where  the  Spartan  died. 

There  is  a  spirit  haunts  the  place 
Where  mighty  deeds  were  dared. 

Though  time  and  change  have  left  no  trace. 

And  not  a  grave  be  spared  : 

And  climbing  up  the  grassy  hill 
Where  Sparta’s  lion  stood  ; 

The  heart  still  answers  to  the  thrill. 

That  marks  the  hero  mood. 

And  as  I  read  the  page  again. 

That  quickens  from  the  dust 
The  tale  of  those  three  hundred  men 
Who  died  to  keep  their  trust, 

I  knew  the  fire  was  not  yet  lost 
That  nerved  my  younger  age  ; — 

The  shadow  of  an  eagle  crossed. 

And  fell  along  my  page  1 

— Murray't  Magazine. 
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THE  MORALITY 

BT  MOXA 

“  If  it  were  not  for  the  children,  1  wonid 
take  a  dose  of  chloroform  to  morrow  !” 

These  are  the  words  of  the  wife  of  a 
well-to-do  tradesman,  who,  after  twelve 
ears  of  marriage,  finds  life  a  burden  too 
eavy  to  be  borne.  After  mnch  theory, 
a  little  fact,  hot  from  the  lips  of  a  simple- 
minded  woman,  without  theories,  but 
with  plenty  of  experience,  comes  with  a 
force  that  is  somewhat  startling. 

This  woman  recognized  gratefully  her 
worldly  prosperity  ;  there  was  nothing 
fretful  about  her  complaints.  One  pitied 
her  most  when  she  made  some  unconscious 
admission,  let  fall  some  pathetic,  patient 
little  word,  which  revealed  how  little  she 
asked  and  how  much  she  was  ready  to  en¬ 
dure.  Her  husband  is  a  “  good  fellow” 
with  an  uncertain  temper.  He  is  capri¬ 
cious  and  imprudent,  and  the  success  of 
the  business  depends  on  his  wife,  who 
works  at  it  unremittingly,  sending  her 
husband  and  children  away  for  a  holiday 
now  and  then,  while  she  remains  to  look 
after  the  customers.  The  wife’s  industry 
has  made  the  business  flourish,  though 
her  husband  frequently  develops  an  in¬ 
clination  to  sell  it,  in  spite  of  her  remon¬ 
strance,  and  in  this  contest  he  has  finally 
prevailed,  having  control  of  the  purse¬ 
strings. 

The  work  and  the  anxiety  during  the 
years  when  the  business  had  to  be  made 
were  very  severe,  and  during  that  time 
this  woman  boro  six  children.  If  it  were 
not  for  them,  she  would  “  take  a  dose  of 
chloroform  to-morrow  !”  Pain,  weari¬ 
ness,  broken  rest,  hard  work,  anxiety, 
these  have  been  her  unceasing  poition. 
She  declares  that  she  would  infinitely  pre¬ 
fer  death  to  having  more  children  ;  she  is 
a  maimed  and  wounded  creature  with  a 
spoiled  and  shortened  youth,  broken 
nerves,  weary,  and  at  the  end  of  her 
strength. 

Whatever  may  be  her  feelings,  she  has 
to  appear  cheerful,  for  her  husband  hates 
to  see  her  ailing,  and  she  always  does  her 
utmost  to  please  him.  At  her  worst  mis¬ 
eries  he  laughs.  What  is  so  common 
cannot  be  so  very  severe  1  She  feels — and 
this  last  touch  seems  to  make  the  situa¬ 
tion,  when  realized,  absolutely  ghastly — 
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she  feels  that  she  is  wholly  dependent  on 
this  man,  that  though  she  works  hard  for 
her  living,  she  is  without  a  penny  in  the 
world  that  she  can  call  her  own.  With 
or  without  cause,  she  lives  in  a  state  of 
incessant  dread  that  he  may  get  tired  of 
her,  as  he  did  of  his  business,  and  go 
away  and  leave  her  and  the  children  pen¬ 
niless.  Probably  her  fears  are  ground¬ 
less,  but  that  they  are  even  possible,  marks 
the  state  of  dependence  in  which  she 
lives.  Her  anxiety  makes  her  over-watch¬ 
ful  and  suspicious  ;  she  is  miserable  if  he 
stays  out  an  hour  later  than  usual  ;  she  is 
jealous  and  in  perpetual  fear  of  his  being 
led  away  by  other  women.  Thus  her 
fears  help  to  bring  about  their  own  fiiKil- 
nient,  for  this  conduct  is  naturally  very 
irritating  to  the  husband. 

A  union,  really  true  to  the  ideas  of  mar¬ 
riage,  never  works  smoothly,  unless  one 
or  both  of  the  yoke-fellows  sui render  what 
is  strong  and  individual  in  the  character. 
Indeed,  to  be  quite  frank,  a  thoroughly 
prosperous  marriage  (always  granted  that 
It  be  not  achieved  by  conspiracy  in  rebel¬ 
lion)  brings  about — or  rather  is  brought 
about  by — a  gradual  process  of  brain-soft¬ 
ening,  which  does  much  to  deteriorate 
the  raw  material  of  society. 

Perhaps  in  the  case  which  we  arc  con¬ 
sidering  there  would  be  less  unhappiness 
if  the  woman  ceased  to  feel  the  injustice 
of  her  lot  ;  but  if  she  did  so,  she  would 
sink  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ;  she  would 
lone  her  self-respect.  At  present  she  feels 
it  keenly.  Is  it  fair,  she  asks,  that  she 
should  be  claimed  body  and  soul  for  a  life¬ 
time,  that  she  should  work  hard  and  suffer 
much,  without  earning  a  bare  subsistence ! 
Were  she  not  the  man’s  wife,  he  would 
pay  her  a  salary  for  far  less  toil,  and  she 
would  be  a  free  agent  into  the  bargain. 
She  seems  vaguely  to  hanker  after  the 
cook’s  place  in  her  own  establishment ! 
To  work  without  pay — what  is  it  hut  to 
be  a  slave  f  Whence  has  arisen  among 
good  men  and  true  the  state  of  conscience 
which  allows  them  to  throw  upon  their 
help-mates  tlie  severest  strain  of  the  house¬ 
hold  (even  supposing  that  they  take  no 
part  in  the  business),  while  keeping  them 
dependent  to  their  lives’  end  f  Many 
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•ocial  and  economic  chanf^ee  must  take 
place  before  all  women  can,  without  in¬ 
jury  to  themselves  and  the  race,  earn  their 
own  living  (in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
term),  but  what  is  there  to  prevent  a 
woman  having  a  legal  claim  to  a  salary, 
when  she  works  in  her  husband’s  busi¬ 
ness  f  There  is  an  ungenerous  dislike  on 
the  part  of  many  men  to  the  idea  of  a 
wife  being  her  own  mistress.  They  do 
not  realize  that  they  are  demanding  what 
tliey  have  no  moral  right  to  demand  from 
any  human  being  when  they  endow  a 
woman  with  their  name  and  their  ‘‘  worldly 
goods.”  Were  it  possible  for  a  wife  to 
leave  her  husband  without  penalty  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  that  worst,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  never  come. 
One  seldom  hears  of  verv  bad  cases  of  ill- 
treatment  when  a  woman  has  private 
means  under  her  own  control.  Wives 
who  have  begun  their  manied  life  without 
such  means,  and  acquired  them  afterward, 
notice  that  a  marked  difference  is  discerni¬ 
ble  in  the  husband’s  attitude  toward  them. 
It  is  the  unconscious  recognition  of  the 
new  status.* 

Dependence,  in  short,  is  the  curse  of 
our  marriages,  of  our  homes  and  of  our 
children,  who  are  burn  of  women  who  are 
not  free — not  free  even  to  refuse  to  bear 
them.  What  is  the  proportion  of  chil¬ 
dren  whose  mothers  were  perfectly  willing 
and  able  to  bring  them  into  the  world, 
willing,  in  a  strict  sense,  apart  from  ail 
considerations  of  duty,  or  fear  of  unsanc¬ 
tioned  sentiment  f  A  true  answer  to  this 
question  would  shake  down  many  brave 
edifices  of  ignorance  and  cant  which  are 
now  flying  holiday  flags  from  their  battle¬ 
ments. 

Nervous  exhaustion  and  many  painful 
forms  of  ill-health  among  women  are  ap¬ 
pallingly  comm»D,  and  people  try  to  find 
roundabout  explanations  for  the  fact. 
Do  we  need  explanations  }  The  gardener 
takes  care  that  his  very  peach-trees  and 
rose-bushes  shall  nut  be  weakened  by 
over-production  (though  to  produce  is 
their  sole  mission)  ;  valuable  animals  are 


*  In  one  singular  case  of  this  kind,  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  couple  had  been  happy 
and  friendly  from  the  beginning,  and  the  wife 
thought  she  was  far  from  having  anything  to 
complain  of.  Yet  even  she  noti(^  a  startling 
change  of  attitnde  after  she  became  the  pos- 
ae^r  of  a  small  income,  which  gave  her  a  po¬ 
sition  of  independence. 


spared  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
reason.  It  is  only  women  for  whom  there 
is  no  mercy.  In  them  the  faculties  arc 
discouraged  and  destroyed  which  lead 
away  from  the  domestic  ”  sphere”  and 
”  duties,”  the  whole  nature  is  subjected 
to  hot-house  cultivation  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  drive  all  the  forces  into  a  single 
channel.  Such  treatment  means  over¬ 
wrought  nerves,  over-stimulated  instincts, 
weakened  constitution,  a  low  intellectual 
development,  or  if  otherwise  a  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  cost  of  further  physical  suffer- 

ing. 

This  misdirection  of  nervous  energy  cre¬ 
ates  innumerable  miseries,  and  some  of 
them  seem  to  have  become  chronic,  or 
hereditary,  and  from  being  so  common  have 
lost  the  very  name  of  disease.  Yet  with 
these  facts  before  them,  people  still  dare 
to  argue  from  the  present  condition  and 
instincts  of  average  women  to  the  eternal 
mandates  of  nature  regarding  them  ;  they 
still  fail  to  see  that  to  found  a  theory  of 
society  upon  special  adaptations  of  struc¬ 
ture  and  impulse  which  they  now  find  in 
a  long  enslaveil  and  abused  race,  is  to 
found  a  theory  of  nature  upon  artificial 
and  diseased  development. 

The  nervous  strain  which  the  civilized 
woman  endures  is  truly  appalling.  The 
savage,  to  whom  the  infinite  little  cares 
and  troubles,  responsibilities  and  anxieties 
of  modern  life  are  unknown,  has  also  the 
advantage  of  a  far  less  severe  tax  on  her 
strength  as  regards  her  maternal  func¬ 
tions.  Nature  appears  to  be  kind  to  her 
primitive  children  ;  their  families  rarely 
exceed  two  or  three  in  number,  and  the 
task  of  l>earing  and  rearing  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  for  severity  to  that  of  the  civilized 
mother.  It  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  ”  cussedness”  in  nature,  that  a  more 
protected,  well-fed,  complex  life  causes 
the  race  to  become  more  prolific,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  demands  upon  the  nervous 
energy  from  every  side.  People  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  danger  to  the  race  in 
all  this  ;  but  how  do  they  propose  to  meet 
it  f  By  trying  to  bold  women  back  from 
the  full  possession  of  life,  by  bidding 
them,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  keep  to  their  ap¬ 
pointed  maternal  functions  !  One-half  of 
the  race  is  to  be  rescued  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  !  A  highly  moral  and  scientific 
solution  of  the  difliculty.  Highly  moral 
and  scientific  men  have  adv'ocated  this 
singular  method  of  averting  the  danger  of 
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race  degeneration,  so  we  must  conclude 
that  the  proposal  shares  the  qualities  of  its 
authors.  Women,  who  already  are  crip¬ 
pled  in  body  and  mind  by  excessive  per¬ 
formance  of  the  functions  of  maternity, 
are  to  plunge  yet  further  in  the  same  dis¬ 
astrous  direction — ^to  cut  off  all  chance  of 
respite  and  relief,  all  hope  of  the  over¬ 
taxed  system  righting  itself  by  more  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  of  energy.  The  longing 
and  the  effort — so  striking  among  the 
present  generation — for  a  less  one-sided, 
more  healthily-balanced  life,  must  l>e 
sternly  checked.  Do  we  not  see  that  the 
mother  of  half  a  dozen  children,  who 
struggles  to  cultivate  her  faculties,  to  be 
an  intelligent  human  being,  nearly  always 
breaks  down  under  the  burden,  or  shows 
very  marked  intellectual  limitations  f  This 
naturally  scares  the  scientific  imagination, 
and  the  decree  goes  forth  :  “  Cease  this 
unwomanly  effort  to  be  intelligent  ;  con¬ 
fine  yourself  to  the  useful  office  which 
Nature  ordains  for  you.  Consider  the 
welfare  of  the  race.”  At  this,  however, 
there  are  murmurs  ;  a  rebellion  is  brew¬ 
ing. 

It  is  too  late  to  press  “  Nature”  into 
the  service.  Women  are  beginning  to 
aspire  to  try  their  own  experiments  with 
Nature,  ignoiing  the  old  worm-eaten  sign- 
frosts  of  their  guides,  philosophers,  and 
friends.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  lure  them 
back  into  their  cage,  the  temper  of  the 
age  is  against  it ;  and  although  much  suf¬ 
fering  is  caused  by  the  present  effort  to 
do  the  old  duties  more  perfectly  than  be¬ 
fore,  while  adding  to  them  a  vast  number 
of  fresh  duties,  intellectual  and  social,  yet 
the  result  in  the  long  run  promises  to  be 
the  creation  of  a  new  balance  of  power, 
of  many  varieties  of  feminine  character 
and  aptitude,  and,  through  the  conse¬ 
quent  influx  of  new  ideals  and  activities, 
a  social  revolution,  reaching  in  its  results 
almost  beyond  the  regions  of  prophecy. 
The  mad  attempt  to  move  backward 
against  the  current  would,  if  successful, 
l»e  the  beginning  of  a  retrogressive  evolu¬ 
tion,  which,  one  must  not  forget,  is  al¬ 
ways  possible  at  any  stage  of  history.*  It 


*  “  .  .  .  tontes  lea  fois  qu’nn  people  plac4 
4a  tete  de  rhamanite  est  deveno  stationnaire, 
les  germes  da  progres  qoi  se  troavaient  dans 
son  aein,  ont  aosaitdt  transport's  aillenrs, 
ear  on  sol  oil  ils  ponvaient  se  developper  ;  et 
Ton  a  va  constamment  dans  oe  cas,  le  people, 
rebelle  k  la  loi  hamaine,  s'abimer  et  a'an6antir 


I 

is  remarkable  that  even  the  one  function  j 
to  which  a  whole  sex  is  asked  to  devote  f  \ 
itself  is,  under  the  old  order,  very  bsdij  P ! 
performed.  Among  men  we  have  h»d  I  ; 
division  of  labor  ;  among  women  such  a  | 
thing  has  scarcely  existed.  We  give  the 
heads  of  our  pins  into  the  hands  of  special¬ 
ists  ;  the  future  race  may  be  looked  after  ' 
by  unqualified  amateurs.  This  is  a  sub-  t 
ject  which  is  usually  slurred  over  ;  there-  ‘ 
fore  it  is  well  to  look  it  steadily  in  the  I 
face.  First,  from  the  least  unpopular 
side,  the  injustice  to  the  children.  1  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  every  fifth  or  sixth 
child  is  a  deeply  injured  being.  Indeed 
in  most  instances  the  case  might  be  put 
more  strongly.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
a  low  standard  of  physical  and  mental 
power,  that  few  of  us  recognize  the  mis-  II 

chief,  unless  the  child  has  fits  or  rickets,  I 

and  then  there  is  a  lurking  consolatory 
suspicion  that  he  has  them  by  the  grace 
of  (iod.  Nobody  counts  the  miseries 
caused  by  a  low  vitality,  by  an  untoward 
start  on  the  race  of  life,  by  a  lack  of  that 
intelligent  care  which  the  most  devoted 
mother  in  the  world  cannot  give,  if  she 
has  half  a  dozen  other  claimants  to  give  it 
to,  and  no  time  or  strength  or  heart  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  that  must  precede 
iL  When  shall  we  shake  off  the  old  no¬ 
tion,  that  maternal  love  makes  up  for  the 
lack  of  common  sense  f 

Now,  from  the  unpopular  standpoint, 
to  face  the  question,  the  mother’s  suffer¬ 
ings.  These  have  been  already  dwelt 
upon  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  and 
one  of  the  sufferers  spoke  out  of  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  her  heart,  in  support  of  no  theory, 
but  in  the  desperation  of  a  life  drained  of 
its  vital  force,  of  its  very  sap  and  savor.* 

But  this  woman  felt  only  her  positive  mis¬ 
eries  ;  she  did  not  make  the  claim  that 
she  justly  might  have  made,  to  enjoy  the 
other  faculties  that  were  hers,  to  s{>eiid 
her  allotted  time  not  always  in  one  fash¬ 
ion. 

It  is  a  hideous  ideal  that  wo  have  set  1 
up  for  our  women,  and  the  world  is  I 
wretched  and  diseased,  because  they  have  I 


oomme  6cra84  sons  le  poids  d’on  ansth4mr.”— 
Hazard  et  Enfantin,  followers  of  St.  Bimnn. 

*  The  common  contention  that  the  woman 
is  abnormally  weak  who  soffera  in  this  way  is 
not  borne  oot  in  this  case.  She  began  life  in 
perfect  health  and  buoyant  spirits.  The  mar¬ 
vel  is  that  any  oreatore  bom  of  woman  can  so 
begin  it ! 
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followed  it  too  faithfully.  An  interval 
now  of  furious  license,  if  it  must  l>c,  on 
the  way  to  freedom,  would  he  a  kinder 
potion  for  this  sick  world  than  another 
century  of  “  womanly”  duty  and  virtue, 
as  these  have  been  provided  hitherto. 
Happily  there  is  no  necessity  to  pass 
through  such  a  terrible  ordeal,  socially  or 
politically.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  not 
naturally  addicted  to  ‘‘  ideas,”  but  it  pre¬ 
fers  them,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
to  revolutionary  changes.  A  new  order 
of  life  and  thought  first  cree[ts  in,  and 
then  floods  all  the  heavens  as  the  sun  rises 
in  the  morning. 

We  have  now  considered  two  of  the  es¬ 
sential  attributes  of  marriage  as  it  stands 
— the  wife's  dependence,  economic  and 
social,  and  the  supposed  duty  to  produce 
as  many  children  as  Fate  may  decide. 
Take  away  from  it  these  two  solid  props, 
and  what  but  a  scraggy  skeleton  remains 
of  this  plump  and  prosperous  institution, 
appearing,  if  anythi,ng,  a  trifle  over-fed, 
with  one  eye  on  the  flesh  pots,  the  other 
(when  any  one  is  looking)  on  the  stars? 
It  is  not  yet  recognized  that  what  makes 
the  ”  holy  estate”  so  firm  and  inflexible 
are  its  atrocious  injustices— to  use  no 
harsher  word — and  that  if  one  firmly  uses 
the  surgeon’s  knife  to  these  he  destroys 
nearly  all  that  holds  the  thing  together. 
Suppose  an  opponent  to  grant  this  for  the 
sake  of  argument  ;  would  he  leave  stand¬ 
ing  the  institution,  clamped  and  grappled 
by  these  injustices,  rather  than  sacrifice 
its  essentials  f  or  would  he  say,  ”  If  this 
l>e  so  it  cannot  be  a  fair  and  sacred  edi¬ 
fice,  not  having  power  to  stand  without 
such  things  !” 

This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  Is  it  safe  for  society  to  permit  men 
and  women  to  have  fair  play  in  their  mu¬ 
tual  relations  f  is  it  safe  to  found  our  State 
upon  Libeity  and  Justice  !  Dare  we  sub¬ 
stitute  a  broad  and  free  ideal  of  the  wom¬ 
anly  character  for  a  cramped  and  petty 
one  f  dare  we  take  from  marriage  its  bar¬ 
baric  elements,  so  that  a  married  woman 
may  be  able  to  look  her  position  frankly 
in  the  face,  without  resort  to  cant  and 
subterfuge  in  order  to  preserve  her  self- 
respect  t  I  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  no 
clear-headed  woman  can  do  that  now 
without  vitiating  her  judgment  by  one  of 
the  myriad  methods  of  self-beguilement 
which  are  amply  provided  by  thoughtful 
teachers  for  the  multitudea  who  need 


them.  If  any  adventurous  wife  thinks 
that  she  can  look  her  position  approvingly 
in  the  face,  let  her  try  to  answer  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  Guido  Franceschini,  in  Tkt  Binff 
and  the  Book,  when  he  is  pleading  before 
the  court  ;  urging  that  he  had  acted 
strictly  within  his  marriage  rights  in  mat¬ 
ters  wherein  he  had  been  blamed  by  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment — nay,  by  the  august  judges 
themselves — and  that  the  court  which  up¬ 
held  in  all  severity  the  gist  and  meaning 
of  marriage  had  no  right  whatever  to  call 
him  to  account.  Nor  had  it.  To  do  so 
V'  as  like  giving  permissions  to  a  child,  and 
then  scolding  him  because  he  availed  him¬ 
self  of  them.  Listen  to  him,  how  he  cuts 
through  the  sugar-crust  of  pretty  senti¬ 
ments,  and  lets  his  knife  grate  harsh  and 
straight  on  the  skeleton  fact.  He  has 
been  remonstrated  with  for  the  manner  of 
his  marriage  ;  ”  Are  flesh  and  blood  a 
ware  ?  Are  heart  and  soul  a  chattel  !” 
cry  the  public,  who  have  sonic  sentiment. 
To  which  Guido  Franceschini  replies  : — 
Softly,  sirs ! 

Will  the  Court  of  its  charity  teach  poor  me. 
Anxious  to  learn,  of  any  way  i'  the  world. 
Allowed  by  custom  and  convenience,  save 
This  same  which,  taught  from  my  youth  up, 

I  trod  ? 

Take  me  along  with  you  ;  where  was  the 
wrong  step  ? 

If  what  I  gave  in  barter,  style  and  state. 

And  all  that  hangs  to  Franceschinihood, 
Were  worthless — why,  society  goes  to 
ground. 

Its  rules  are  idiots’  rambling.  Honor  of 
birth — 

If  the  thing  has  no  value,  cannot  buy 
Komething  of  value  of  another  sort. 

You've  no  reward  or  punishment  to  give 
I'  the  giving  or  the  taking  honor  ;  straight 
Your  social  fabric,  pinnacle  to  base. 

Gomes  down  a  clatter  like  a  house  of  cards." 

•  a  •  •  *  • 

"  I  thought 

To  deal  o'  the  square  :  others  find  fault  it 
seems 

‘‘  But,”  urge  the  critics — 

"  Purchase  and  sale  being  thus  so  plain  a 
point. 

How  of  a  certain  soul  bound  up,  may  be, 
r  the  barter  with  the  body  and  money-bags  ? 
From  the  bride's  soul  what  is  it  yon  ex¬ 
pect  T’ 

To  which  Guido  returns  : — 

“  Why,  loyalty  and  obedience— wish  and  will 
To  settle  and  suit  her  fresh  and  plastic  mind 
To  the  loyal,  not  disadvantageous  mould  !" 

Here  we  see  Guido  claiming  as  his  right 
that  which  the  reiterated  immemorial  cus- 
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other  things)  becaose  she  desires  to  be  in¬ 
finitely  more  so.  And  every  one  who 
thinks  st  all  knows  that  a  real  union  is  be¬ 
tween  two  individuals,  not  between  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  a  set  of  commendable  qual¬ 
ities  made  to  order. 

If  the  woman’s  claim  were  granted,  if 
she  could  secure  a  liberty  as  great  as  that 
of  man,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  mar¬ 
riage,  04  ve  now  umUretand  it,  would  eea$e 
to  exitt ;  its  groundwork  would  be  under¬ 
mined. 

The  change  will  not  and  ought  not  to 
come  through  sudden  and  impulsive  legis¬ 
lation  (though  some  legislation  is  needed), 
but  by  weeding  out  those  elements  of  the 
institution  which  work  the  evil,  and  are 
out  of  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Having  thus  realized  the  enormous  dif 
ference  which  real  sex-equality  would 
make  in  the  conditions  of  this  relation¬ 
ship,  let  us  face  the  questions  that  spring 
up  to  confront  us  as  to  the  consequences 
of  such  a  change,  ami  of  the  further 
changes  which  would  inevitably  follow  : 
for  after  all,  that  change  wonld  not  end 
the  movement.  Freedom  is  a  life-inspir¬ 
ing  thing,  and  would  foster  fresh  aspira¬ 
tions.  There  would  be  no  pause  till  abso¬ 
lute  liberty  had  been  achieved. 

Can  we  face  this  prospect  1  or  must  we 
take  our  conscious  stand  upon  injustice  ? 
Injustice  that  has  not  realized  itself  is  one 
thing  ;  injustice  that  is  wide-awake,  cool, 
and  deliberate  is  quite  another.  Under 
the  first  we  can  painfully  struggle  on,  but 
the  last,  nationally  speaking,  is  suicidal. 

We  are  reminded  again  and  again  of 
the  sea  of  licentiousness  which  underlies 
all  society,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  severe  restraint,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  altogether  submerged. 

It  was  once  thought  iiiipossihlo  to  bring 
up  children  without  perpetual  chastise¬ 
ment.  This  idea  has  l)een  found  to  be 
false  and  barbarous.  Not  only  does  it 
fail  to  restrain,  but  it  excites  every  evil 
impulse,  and  an  inclination  to  repeat  the 
transgression,  if  possible  without  being 
found  out.  Adult  natures  are  no  doubt 
more  complex  than  children’s,  but  experi¬ 
ence  tends  to  show  that  coercion  acts  upon 
them  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
does  upon  children. 

And  in  this  argument  about  licentionv 
ness  one  thing  is  always  forgotten  :  that 
if  marriage  moves  toward  freedom  by 
gradual  steps — by  raising  women  to  the 


position  of  independent  human  beings,  by 
releasing  them  from  the  curse  of  unwilling 
icotheihood,  and  from  that  of  overwrought 
maternal  instinct  (a  far  cry  still,  I  admit)  ; 
if  there  is  coeducation  of  the  sexes  and 
the  radical  alteration  of  life  and  feeling 
which  all  these  movements  imply,  we  shall 
have  a  totally  different  kind  of  people  to 
deal  with  from  the  men  and  women  of  to¬ 
day.  The  elements  of  human  nature  will 
remain,  but  their  proportions  and  rela¬ 
tions  w\\\  be  altered.  New  impetus  creates 
new  direction  ;  new  ideals  new  tendencies. 
Granted  that  an  ideal  is  Utopian  ;  still  it 
is  a  soul  that  moulds  to  itself  a  body. 
The  old  body  cannot  long  remain  when  a 
new  soul  is  within  it.  Motives  once  all- 
powerful,  now  cease  to  influence  ;  others 
nave  taken  their  place  ;  time,  circum¬ 
stance,  the  growth  of  opinion  :  these  are 
the  forces  of  the  world,  and  these  are  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  change  and  progres¬ 
sion.  Ideas  about  life  and  duty  arc  rapidly 
altering,  old  notions  disappearing.  The 
future  creed  that  no  man  or  woman  has  a 
moral  right  to  possess  another,  to  coerce, 
cramp,  and  restrain,  is  in  itself  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  just  and  liberal  living,  since  it 
emphasizes  the  rights  of  those  in  close  re¬ 
lationship,  those  unlucky  persons  who,  of 
all  others,  are  most  interfered  with  and 
trampled  upon.  A  little  girl,  of  evidently 
advanced  views,  was  once  heard  to  inquire 
with  bitterness  :  ”  What  is  the  use  of 
being  a  citizen  of  a  free  country  if  one  has 
to  be  tyrannized  over  by  one’s  nurse  ?” 
Her  elders  were  all  immensely  delighted 
and  ainuse<I  by  the  remark.  Yet  each  of 
them  might  with  propriety  have  expressed 
a  similar  sentiment  :  What  is  the  use  of 
being  a  citizen  of  a  free  country  if  one 
has  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  one’s  fam¬ 
ily  ?  * 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  difficult  re¬ 
lation  in  the  world  than  that  of  husband 
and  wife.  Peace  is  not  so  very  bard  to 
achieve,  nor  an  apparent  smoothness  which 


*  “  The  patriarchal  power  [among  the  Aryan 
family  groops]  extends  over  the  life  and  liber¬ 
ty  of  the  members  of  the  family.  The  wife 
and  children  are  absolntely  in  the  power  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  he  has  not  to  give 
aooonnt  for  any  of  his  actions.  We  saw  that 
the  Brazilian  community  was  constructed  on 
these  lines,  which  afford  the  typical  form  of 
brute  force.” — Tht  Primilioe  Family  (Ktarcke). 
It  is  this  '*  typical  form  of  brute  force  ’  which 
survives  in  our  own  idea  of  the  necessity  for 
a  ”  head  ”  in  every  family. 
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pasaea  for  harmony.  The  really  rare  thing 
ia  a  unity  which  ia  not  purchaaed  at  the 
expenae  of  one  or  other  of  the  partnera. 
The  old  notion  that  the  man  ought  to  be 
the  commander,  becauae  one  muat  hare  a 
head  in  every  commonwealth,  ia  an  amua* 
ingly  crude  aolution  of  the  difficulty,  to 
aay  nothing  of  ita  calm  and  complete  in- 
jnatice.*  Between  two  nationa,  it  ia  eaay 
to  keep  peace  by  diaabling  one  of  the 
combatanta.  That  aort  of  peace,  how* 
ever,  ia  of  a  aomewhat  “  cheap  and  naaly” 
order,  and  can  acarcely  be  deacribed  aa 
international  harmony.  Between  hiiaband 
and  wife  it  ia  abaolutely  degrading,  not 
only  to  the  disabled,  but  to  him  who  dia- 
ablea.  It  ia  the  fatal  aenae  of  power  and 
poaaeaaion  in  marriage  which  ruins  so 
many  unions  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  disen¬ 
chantment  to  the  romance  of  pie-maiital 
days.  Through  it  the  woman  loses  half 
her  attraction,  and  it  is  this  loss  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  observed  apart  from  its  cause,  which 
creates  so  much  fear  of  the  elfcets  of 
greater  marital  freedom.  Ardent  uphold¬ 
ers  of  the  present  status  point  out  that 
men  would  leave  their  wives  without  hesi¬ 
tation  if  they  could,  a  curious  admission 
that  moat  marriages  hold  together  by  law 
rather  than  by  affection. 

What  could  possibly  be  more  fatal  to 
the  wife’s  continued  influence  over  her 
husband  than  the  fact  that  she  is  his  abso¬ 
lutely  and  forever  ;  that  her  beauty,  her 
talents,  her  devotion  are  in  duty  bound 
dedicated  to  him  for  the. rest  of  her  life  f 
He  marries  expecting  exorbitantly.  If 
the  wife  docs  not  give  him  all  he  expects, 
he  is  disappointed  and  angry  ;  if  she  does 
give  it — well,  it  is  only  her  duty,  and  he 
ceases  to  value  it.  It  becomes  a  matter 
of  course,  and  the  romance  and  interest 
die  out.  The  same  thing  in  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree  happens  to  the  wife.  She,  too,  may 
make  vast  claims  upon  her  husband,  cur¬ 
tail  his  libeity  of  action  and  even  of 
thought ;  she  may  drag  him  about  with 
her,  on  the  absurd  assumption  that  it  is 


t  “  Elle  [la  loi  civile]  declare  la  femme  mi- 
nenre  pour  toujonrs  et  prononee  snr  elle  nne 
cternelle  interdiction.  L’homme  est  constitue 
son  tutenr,  mais  s’il  s'agit  des  fantes  qu'elle 
pent  commettre,  des  peines  qu’elle  pent  snbir, 
elle  est  trait^e  oomme  majenre,  tont  k  fait 
responsable,  et  tres-sev^rement.  G’est  da 
reste  la  contradiction  de  tontes  les  lois  bar- 
bares.  Elle  est  livr6e  oomme  nne  chose,  pn- 
nie  oomme  one  personne.” — L' Amour  (Mi¬ 
chelet.) 
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not  “  united  ”  in  husbands  and  wives  to 
have  independent  tastes  and  pursuits,  as 
other  people  have  ;  she  may  even  ruin  a 
great  talent,  and  fritter  away  an  otherwise 
useful  life,  through  her  exactions. 

Often  indeed  the  claims  on  both  sides 
are  willingly  recognized,  but  that  saves 
neither  of  the  pair  from  the  narrowing  in¬ 
fluences  of  such  a  wailed-in  existence. 
Marriages  of  this  kind  are  making  life,  as 
a  whole,  breathless  and  lacking  in  vitality  ; 
social  intercourse  is  checked,  the  flow  of 
thought  is  retarded  ;  and  these  unions  also 
have  the  very  evil  effect  of  cutting  off,  in 
a  great  measure,  both  the  husband  and 
wife  from  intimate  relations  with  others. 
The  complaint  among  friends  is  universal  : 
when  a  man  or  woman  marries  a  great  cur¬ 
tain  seems  to  fall  ;  as  human  beings  they 
have  both  lost  their  position  ;  they  are 
more  or  less  shot  away  in  their  little  circle 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  emphati¬ 
cally  outside.  As  society  is  made  up,  to 
a  large  extent,  of  married  couples— all 
tending  to  this  self-satisfied  isolation  amid 
the  dust  of  undisturlted  prejudices — it 
suffers  from  a  sort  of  mental  coagulation, 
whose  effects  we  are  all  feeling  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  unsuspected  ways.  Life  is  tied  up 
into  myriads  of  tight  little  knots,  and  the 
blood  cannot  flow  through  the  body  poli¬ 
tic.  Ordinary  social  intercourse  does 
little  or  nothing  to  loosen  this  stricture. 
The  marital  lelationship  of  claims  and  le- 
straints  is,  perhaps,  in  its  vaunted  “  suc¬ 
cess”  more  melancholy  to  witness  than  in 
its  failure. 

In  a  marriage  true  to  the  modern  spirit, 
which  has  scarcely  yet  begun  to  breathe 
upon  this  institution,  husband  and  wife 
regard  one  another  as  absolutely  free 
beings  ;  they  no  more  think  of  demand¬ 
ing  subordination  on  one  side  or  the  other 
than  a  couple  of  friends  who  had  elected 
to  live  together  would  mutually  demand 
it  That,  after  all,  is  the  true  test.  In 
love  there  ought  to  be  at  least  as  much  re¬ 
spect  for  individuality  and  freedom  as  in 
friendship.  Love  may  add  to  this  essen¬ 
tial  foundation  what  it  pleases,  but  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  further  structures  without 
this  as  a  basis,  is  to  build  for  oneself  a 
”  castle  in  Spain.”  It  cannot  last,  and 
it  does  not  deserve  to  last.  The  more  in¬ 
tensely  humanity  begins  to  feel  its  unity, 
its  coherence,  the  more  deep  must  be  the 
reverence  for  each  individuality. 

Stolid  peace,  but  not  living  harmony,  is 
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poMible  without  it.  Under  the  present 
set  of  ideas,  there  is  something  terribly 
disappointing  in  marriage  even  to  those 
who  start  with  the  highest  hopes  and  reso¬ 
lutions.  Human  nature  is  too  severely 
tried.  It  finds  itself  in  possession  of  al¬ 
most  irresponsible  power,  its  claims  (by 
supposition  just)  are  innumerable  ;  there 
is  scarcely  a  moment  in  the  life  of  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  which  cannot  be  brought  to 
judgment  and  criticised.  How  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  two  people  to  satisfy  one  another 
in  every  word  and  look  and  deed  ?  How 
can  one  invariably  fit  every  detail  of  con¬ 
duct  to  the  preconceptions  of  the  other, 
affected  as  each  must  always  be  by  moods, 
health,  chance  intluences,  and  hereditary 
feelings!  It  is  simply  iesane,  as  well  as 
a  piece  of  intolerable  impertinence  to  ex¬ 
pect  it.  We  do  not  ask  our  friends  to 
shape  their  conduct  always  according  to 
our  opinion  ;  neither  ought  those  who  are 
married  and  (presumably)  anxious  to  be 
mutually  helpful  to  lay  this  terrible  burden 
on  one  another.  How  often  is  the  cour¬ 
tesy  and  respect  which  is  instinctivel}' 
given  to  a  mere  acquaintance  withheld 
from  the  husband  or  the  v/ife  !  Koiigh- 
ness,  lack  of  refinement  in  thought  and 
word,  which  often  disfigure  this  relation¬ 
ship,  have  much  to  do  with  the  passing 
away  of  the  first  love  and  enthusiasm,  the 
first  so-called  illusion,  which  was  no  illu¬ 
sion  but  the  beautiful  fiower  of  life’s 
poetry,  deliberately  crushed  under  foot. 
The  maniage  relationship  can  never  exist 
in  its  finest  form  until  the  wife  can  say  to 
the  husband  what  the  heroine  of  Tcher- 
nuiskevsky’s  novel  says  to  the  man  who 
has  given  her  real  freedom  in  manying 
her  :  “  Sasha,  how  greatly  your  love  sup¬ 
ports  me  !  Through  it,  I  am  becoming 
independent  :  I  am  getting  independent 
even  of  you  !”  *  Such  an  ideal  may  be 
held  by  the  few,  spreading  gradually  to 
the  many,  long  before  legal  freedom  is 
attained  or  even  attempted,  and  this  ideal 
makes  that  freedom  at  once  necessary  and 
safe. 

It  would  be  madness  indeed  to  ignore 
the  licentious  tendencies  of  mankind,  but 
can  we  acquit  the  present  restrictive  dual¬ 
morality  system  of  its  share  in  increasing 
those  tendencies  f  Can  we  forget  how 
much  the  allotted  scapegoats  of  society 


*  A  VUat  Question ;  or,  What  is  to  be  done  t 
By  N.  O.  Tebemaiskevsky. 


have  to  endure  in  the  interests  of  purity 
among  the  elect ! 

Is  this  licentious  element  in  human  na¬ 
ture  to  be  a  per|>etual  stumbling  block, 
causing  life  to  crystallize  into  hard  pat¬ 
terns,  separating  people  into  inexorable 
groups,  each  with  its  evils,  sorrows,  limita¬ 
tions,  despairs  !  This  is  what  happens  in 
consequence  of  our  precautions  against 
disorder.  Does  licentiousness  indicate  a 
state  of  physical  and  mental  health  or  of 
disease  f  If  a  state  of  disease,  is  it  incura¬ 
ble  !  What  serious  attempt  have  we  ever 
made  (except  through  asceticism,  which 
is  worse  than  useless)  to  cojre  with  this 
dangerous  force  f  We  destroy  a  thousand 

fiossible  joys,  crib,  cabin,  and  confine  the 
ives  of  harmless  people,  set  apart  a  great 
body  of  women  for  a  purpose  which  we 
account  disgraceful — and  strange  to  say 
we  make  them  no  apology  for  our  conduct, 
we  only  heap  insults  upon  them — but 
what  do  we  do  to  conquer  this  tyrant 
who  destroys  so  much  happiness,  usurps  so 
large  a  proportion  of  energy,  runs  amuck 
through  all  society  !  Our  one  idea  is  re¬ 
straint,  punishment,  strict  laws,  suspicions, 
petty,  watchful  social  usages. 

All  this  emphasizes  the  idea  it  pretends 
to  repudiate,  and  creates  lip-service,  while 
it  gives  sheltered  hiding-places  to  the 
enemy.  The  atmosphere  is  growing  daily 
more  unwholesome  ;  the  finger  of  “  Pro¬ 
priety”  is  leaving  everywhere  its  stain. 
More  liberty  would  mean  less  license.  In 
this  matter  women  will  have  much  to  say 
and  to  do.  Education — in  its  widest 
sense — must  grapple  with  the  problem  ; 
the  tendencies,  pleasures,  interests  of 
mankind  must  be  raised  to  a  higher  level  ; 
the  curtain  that  hides  from  vast  multitudes 
of  average  men  and  women  the  marvels 
of  nature,  the  dramatic  splendors  of  life, 
must  be  lifted,  and  the  art  of  living  made 
familiar  to  all. 

But  practically,  what  is  to  be  done  f 
How  would  a  free  system  work  ?  We 
must  face  the  unpalatable  fact  that  a  cut- 
and  dried  scheme  which  will  now  seem 
plausible  is  just  as  impossible  as  our  pres¬ 
ent  slate  of  society  would  have  appeared 
to  the  “  practical  man”  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Serial  changes  are  too  gradual 
and  subtle  for  such  draughtsman-like  fore¬ 
casts  to  be  of  any  use  or  meaning.  All 
that  can  be  done,  at  any  given  time  in  the 
world’s  history,  is  to  indicate  the  next 
direction  of  development,  initiate  or  eov- 
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pbasise  the  tendency  of  human  thou^i'ht, 
sentiment  and  institutions,  for  some  new 
conception.  Far  more  stupendous  changes 
come  to  pass  in  average  human  action  than 
any  one  would  dare  to  pi  edict,  and  even 
now  a  great  movement  affecting  in  the 
profonndest  manner  human  ideals  and 
standards  is  taking  place.  It  is  futile  to 
say  that  human  nature  is  incapable  of  this 
or  that,  since  human  nature  is  precisely 
the  author  and  creator  of  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earths. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  licentious  ele¬ 
ment  in  mankind  may  be  reduced  to  more 
manageable  proportions  ;  and  this  is  suiely 
not  an  entirely  vain  hope,  unless  it  is  also 
vain  to  hope  to  bring  men  and  women 
into  l>etter  conditions  of  mind  and  body  ; 
unless  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  thought  and 
will  count  for  something  in  human  destiny. 
The  conditions  of  life,  sentiment,  fashion, 
which  induced  our  ancestors  to  get  drunk 
every  night  have  passed  away,  and  human 
nature  on  the  whole  finds  that,  without 
any  conscious  effort  or  restraint,  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  excessive  drinking  is  no  longer  so 
imperious,  and  it  will  probably  become 
progressively  less  so.  The  freer,  richer, 
healthier,  more  full  of  ititeresl  a  life  be¬ 
comes,  the  less  need  will  there  be  to 
drown  misery  or  chase  away  dulness  by 
merely  sensual  pleasures.  And  for  this 
rich  and  full  life  men  need  the  society  and 
influence  of  women,  and  women  that  of 
men,  without  let  or  hindrance.  On  mat¬ 
ters  of  sex  too  much  stress  is  laid  ,by  our 
network  of  laws  and  restraints.  The 
Puritan  spirit  is  greatly  to  blame  for  this  ; 
it  casts  an  ugly,  self-conscious  light  upon 
all  things  wherein  men  and  women  are 
concerned,  creating  evil  where  none  need 
be  ;  it  fosters  a  heated,  unnatural  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  makes  artificial  sins  which  are 
the  parents  of  a  swarm  of  unnecessary  sor¬ 
rows.  The  new  ideas  of  education — the 
training  of  the  mind  in  accordance  with 
its  own  natural  impetus,  the  awakening  of 
vivid  interests,  the  bringing  forth  of  latent 
talent,  and  the  powers  of  acquirement  and 
concentration — all  this,  after  a  few  gener¬ 
ations,  must  have  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  leading  impulses  and  motives  of 
mankind.  Then  we  must  remember  that 
licentiousness  is — in  general — the  preying 
of  one  sex  upon_  the  other ;  women,  re¬ 
spectable  and  outcast  alike,  are  dependent 
on  men  for  their  bread  and  butter.  They 
have  no  voice  in  determining  the  relations 
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they  will  bear  to  them.  They  are  sup¬ 
ported  on  the  one  condition  :  subjection 
of  body  and  of  soul,  \^'ere  this  depend¬ 
ence  no  longer  existing,  is  it  conceivable 
that  women  would  continue  to  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  doomed  to  so  ghastly  a  fate  1 
There  are  no  doubt  many  prostitutes  who 
crave  for  the  excitement  that  their  life 
affords,  but  is  not  this  largely  because  Re¬ 
spectability  carefully  provides  that  the  rep¬ 
utable  life  shall  be  so  deadly  dull  f  It  is 
surely  undeniable  that  if  women  were  as 
free  as  men  to  say  “  Yes,”  and  “  No,” 
the  condition  of  society  as  regards  these 
matters  would  be  entirely  transformed. 
It  would  nut  necessarily  change  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  please  Mrs.  Grundy  ;  in  fact  it 
would  probably  cause  a  serious  shock  to 
her  nervous  system  ;  but  it  is  almost  in¬ 
conceivable  that  the  roost  ghastly  evils 
would  not  disappear,  for  these  are  of  a 
kind  that  implies  a  victim  and  an  oppress¬ 
or. 

Does  not,  in  fact,  licentiousness  have 
for  a  condition  the  subjection  of  women  ! 

If  this  be  admitted,  there  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  left  to  admit.  If  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  women  had  the  effect  of  de¬ 
stroying  or  greatlyMessening  prostitution 
and  mercenary  marriage,  what  object 
would  there  be  in  binding  people  together 
by  adamantine  chains  and  subjecting  them 
to  vexatious  rules  and  restrictions^?  Neither 
man  nor  woman  would  then  submit  to  iu* 

Once  more  I  must  repeat  that  to  de¬ 
mand  what  would  appear  to  be  an  imme¬ 
diately  workable  system  of  free  marriage 
is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  l>e  to  ask  a 
cattle-lifting  clan  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  earn  their  living 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  motives  that 
are  all  potent  to  the  Stockbroker  are  non¬ 
existent  for  the  Ilighlander.  Both  con¬ 
ceptions  of  existence  ate,  however,  possi¬ 
ble  and  workable,  and  both  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  that  most  plastic  material — human 
nature. 

It  would  indeed  be  easy  enough  to  sug¬ 
gest  general  outlines  of  a  social  system  in 
which  marriage  should  be  free,  but  its 
workability  entirely  depends  upon  whether 
humanity  is  going  to  educate  itself  in  that 

*  I  do  not  here  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
eonnomio  question  upon  which  the  pecuniary 
independence  of  women  partly  hangs.  That 
is  a  gigantic  question,  affecting  the  whole  of 
society,  and  to  touch  upon  it  now  would  be 
to  confuse  the  issues  that  we  are  considering. 
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direction,  whether  it  will  take  less  jealous 
and  possessive  views  of  scx-rclatiunship, 
and  whether  the  conception  of  true  liberty 
will  penetrate  from  public  into  domestic 
life,  w  here  at  present  it  is  practically  un¬ 
known.  Love  now  comes  with  a  vast 
bundle  of  claims  in  her  hand,  and  she 
even  pa«ses  on  these  claims  to  mere  kin¬ 
ship,  which  presses  them  with  the  persis¬ 
tency  of  a  Sbylock.  Free  marriage  is  not 
for  those  who  understand  freedom  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  this.  All  such  ideas  of  restriction 
and  interference,  on  any  plea  whatsoever, 
must  be  swept  away.  If  we  cannot  grant 
or  claim  lil>erty  in  one  relation  of  life,  we 
arc  incapable  of  it  in  another.  This  is  a 
iH'eat  lesson  that  has  yet  to  be  learned. 
In  learning  it  humanity  will  be  fitting  itself 
for  the  next  development.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  those  who  do  understand 
the  idea  should  not  carry  it  into  practice 
wherever  individual  circumstances  permit. 

When  freedom  is  no  longer  merely  po¬ 
litical  and  civic,  when  it  Incomes  as  the 
breath  of  our  nostrils  in  the  most  intimate 
relations  of  life,  our  notions  of  morality 
must  undergo  a  very  serious  modilication. 
A  glimpse  of  the  end  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  might  puzzle  even  those  who  are 
most  prepared  for  change.* 

It  is  impossible  to  be  “  practical  ”  on 
this  subject,  if  we  consider  its  entire 
scope,  for  we  are  dealing  with  social  move¬ 
ments  affecting  the  beliefs,  feelings,  the 
very  temperament  of  the  whole  people  ; 
we  are  not  dealing  with  mere  outward  ad¬ 
justments  of  the  machinery.  Critics  gen¬ 
erally  assume  that  a  change  of  machinery 
is  cliiedy  demanded,  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that,  at  the  present  moment,  this 
would  result  in  disorder,  the  whole  doc¬ 
trine  is  supposed  to  be  crushed.  This  is 
simply  to  misunderstand  the  doctrine.  It 
implies  a  complete  revolution  in  our  pres 
ent  conceptions  of  sex  and  family  relation¬ 
ship,  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  no 


*  The  'sense  of  duty  is  not  the  highest 
moril  principle,  and  not  only  does  it  seem 
that  it  will  undergo  pnrification  or  sneh  mod¬ 
ification  as  will  replace  it  by  a  higher  concep¬ 
tion,  hat  the  process  has  already  began.  The 
ground  of  the  defect  of  duty  lies  in  what  has 
been  already  noticed,  that  it  conceals  the 
spontaneity  of  morality.  It  leaves  out  of  sight 
that  morality  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
individual  natnrally  moves ;  what  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  direction  having  been  determined  by  elim¬ 
inating  all  other  ideas.” — Moral  Ordtr  and 
Progrtss  (Alexander). 


new  law  suddenly  launched  upon  a  people 
still  under  the  spell  of  the  old  ideas  could 
have  any  triumphant  effect.  The  fears 
entertained  of  the  working  of  a  freer  law 
are,  I  believe,  wildly  exaggerated,  but  it 
is  certain  that  legal  relaxation  can  never 
take  the  place  of  moral  evolution.  Still 
the  law  must  not  lag  too  far  behind  the 
change  of  thought,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  at  once  become 
more  flexible  to  individual  needs  in  the 
marriage  relation.  This  could  be  done 
without  relinquishing  the  supervision  and 
restraint  which  is  still  thought  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  State.*"  ItCss  rigid 
divorce  laws,  equal  for  the  two  sexes  ;  the 
right  of  the  mother  to  the  control  of  her 
children  ;  these  are  the  next  practical 
steps  which  civilization  demands.  As 
soon  as  the  principle  of  equality  between 
the  sexes  is  sincerely  accepted,  there  re¬ 
mains  no  valid  reason  against  the  immedi¬ 
ate  adoption  of  contract  marriage  under 
certain  limitations.  The  idea  of  equality 
would  at  once  sweep  away  the  one-sided 
divorce  laws,  enabling  man  and  woman  to 
obtain  divorce  on  the  same  grounds.  Con¬ 
tract-marriage  would  permit  them  to  agree 
upon  these  grounds,  subject  to  certain  re¬ 
strictions  which  would  guard  against  the 
selection  of  absurd  or  frivolous  reasons. 

A  couple  would  draw  up  their  agree¬ 
ment,  or  depute  the  task  to  their  friends, 
as  is  now  generally  done  as  regards  mar¬ 
riage-settlements.  They  agree  to  live  to¬ 
gether  on  such  and  such  terms,  making 
certain  stipulations  within  the  limits  of 
the  code.  The  breaking  of  any  of  these 
promises  may  or  may  not  constitute  a  plea 
for  separation  or  divorce — again  accord¬ 
ing  to  agreement.  The  husband  might 
bestow  on  the  wife  a  certain  sum  as  her 
exclusive  property,  this  being  her  reward 
for  her  share  in  sustaining  the  household, 
and  as  the  security  for  her  independence,  f 

*  “  So  long  as  the  legislature  determines  to 
consider  adultery  the  only  ground  for  divorce, 
and  attempts  to  place  ‘  by  law  '  a  stigma  on 
certain  conduct  and  certain  acts,  so  long  our 
marriage  laws  will  continue  in  a  vicious  cir¬ 
cle  ” — ‘‘Marriage  and  Divorce,”  Forlnighihf 
RevitvD,  George  H.  Lewes,  May,  1885.  “  Yet 

our  divorce  court  to-day  is  as  savage  and  bar¬ 
barous  an  institution  ethically  as  the  fixing  up 
on  spikes  of  the  heads  of  criminals  was  in  old 
days  on  London  Bridge.” 

f  This  would  be  like  the  old  Morgtngabe  or 
the  Gtradr,  the  first  being  the  gift  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  consisting  of  flocks  and  herds  and  other 
valuable  property,  the  latter  being  generally 
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In  case  of  the  union  proving  unsuitable,  a 
certain  time  shall  be  spccitied  which  shall 
elapse  before  application  is  made  for  di> 
vorce  or  separation,  and  the  Stale  would 
then  demand  a  minimum  interval  between 
the  notice  and  the  divorce  itself,  if  still 
desired  after  that  interval  is  over. 

A  more  morally  develo|>ed  people  would 
demand  greater  freedom  than  could  now 
be  safely  accorded  ;  the  limitations  under 
which  the  contracts  would  be  drawn  up 
would  provide  a  sure  check  upon  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  capricious,  while  the  con¬ 
tract  system  would  give  relief  in  most  cases 
where  the  union  ought  to  be  dissolved.* 

The  doubt  and  anxiety  which  people 
feel  with  regard  to  the  children  under  a 
freer  condition  of  society,  ought  to  be 
transferred  to  their  condition  under  our 
existing  regime.  If  only  for  their  sakes, 
the  present  marriage  system  stands  con¬ 
demned. 

The  very  existence  of  a  large  proportion 
of  our  children  is  a  wrong  to  them  and  to 
their  mothers  ;  the  continued  union  of 
their  parents  is  another  wrong,  and  the 
popular  mode  of  training  and  education 
dependent  on  existing  marriage  ideals,  is 
yet  a  third.  This  is  initial,  fundamental  ; 
nothing  can  atone  for  it  completely.  The 
wrongs  of  children  are  in  their  way,  as 
great  as  those  of  men  and  women.  Un¬ 
der  a  freer  system — each  child  having  been 
willingly  brought  into  being — the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  parents  would  be  more  deeply 
felt  than  it  can  be  now,  when  a  human 
creature  is  turned  loose  upon  the  world, 
as  one  might  turn  out  a  horse  to  grass. 
Freedom,  more  than  iirything  else,  fosters 
the  sense  of  responsibility.  The  very 
housemaid  ceares  to  feel  responsible,  if 
her  mistress  watches  her  every  minute  of 
the  day.  The  onus  rests  then  with  the 
mistress.  The  maid  simply  acts  under 
compulsion.  Responsibility  vanishes. 
The  State  must  when  necessary  protect  its 


provided  by  the  woman's  family,  to  be  there¬ 
after  inherited  by  the  women  of  the  tribe, 
while  the  men  have  their  Heergew&te — armor 
and  weapons— handed  down  in  the  same  way. 

*  In  (iermany  divorce  is  allowed  for  incom¬ 
patibility  of  temper,  yet  there  are  rather  fewer 
divorces  in  that  ooantry  than  with  ns.  In  lb- 
sen’s  Lady  from  the  Sea,  he  depicts  the  morbid 
desires  and  nneasy  longings  created  by  a  state 
of  bondage,  however  good  and  amiable  may  be 
the  person  who  holds  the  power.  At  the  close 
of  the  play  we  see  the  wholesome,  steadying 
effect  of  freedom. 
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helpless  members  against  neglect  and  ill- 
treatment  ;  it  must  demand  of  the  parents 
that  they  shall  support  and  educate  their 
children  at  all  hazards  ;  but  surely,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  exceptional  cases 
in  which  neglect  might  happen,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  hold  an  entire  people  in  bond¬ 
age,  ruin  innumerable  lives,  and  create  all 
the  subtle,  deep-reaching  evils  which  a 
relationship  that  is  enforced  brings  in  its 
train.  This  method  reminds  one  of  the 
policy  of  people  who  keep  their  whole 
family  in  unventilated  rooms,  because  now 
and  then  somebody  in  a  weak  state  of 
health  might  take  cold  from  an  open  win¬ 
dow.  The  ordinary,  every-day,  necessary 
good  is  sacrificed  to  the  possibility  of  an 
exceptional  evil.  It  is  surely  childish  to 
suppose  that  people  in  a  free  society  who 
had  full  opportunity  of  forming  suitable 
unions,  who  had  willingly  incurred  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  children,  would  be  per¬ 
petually  breaking  these  ties,  snapping  all 
associations  and  affections,  and  Hying  off 
to  other  partners.  There  would  be  a  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  then  as  now,  that  would  dis¬ 
courage  such  tendencies,  and  society  also 
has  a  way  of  adjusting  its  habits,  after 
certain  fashions,  according  to  comfort  and 
convenience,  not  to  mention  the  influence 
of  ideals  of  character  and  conduct  which 
never  cease  to  exist. 

Granted,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  that  a  larger  number  of  couples 
separated  than  is  now  the  case.  Remem¬ 
bering  the  altered  conditions  and  motives 
that  are  implied  by  the  freedom  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  what  serious  evil  would  result  f  The 
parents  being  unhappy  together,  or  for 
some  reason  unsuitably  matched,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  children  not  to  live  in  the  home- 
atmosphere  inevitable  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.  They  need  not  necessarily  be 
entirely  separated  from  either  parent  (un¬ 
der  present  conditions,  school-life  separates 
them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
from  both),  nor  need  they  suffer  more 
than  is  unavoidable  in  every  case  when 
parents  are  not  completely  at  one.  The 
difficulties  are  almost  entirely  imaginary, 
and  they  take  their  very  shaky  stand  on 
the  unformulated  assumption  that  the 
father  and  mother  both  have  a  large  and 
constant  part  in  their  children’s  education 
and  training,  that  the  parents  continually 
live  as  central  ornaments  to  a  group  of 
clustering  offspring  from  whom  they  are 
unwillingly  torn  each  evening  when  the 
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nnwelcoroo  nnminaid  comes  to  distribute 
them  among  their  respective  cots. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  at  length  why 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  mother  has  a 
moral  light  to  Onal  authority  over  her 
children,  and  not  the  father,  so  1  will  not 
touch  upon  this  unpopular  point  here 
again,  but  that  idea  is  essential  to  what 
appears  to  me  a  just  arrangement  in  case 
of  the  separation  of  parents.  The  mother 
should  be  able  to  claim  her  children  if  she 
desires  to  exercise  her  rights  to  the  full, 
and  under  new  economic  conditions,  she 
would  have  no  ditticulty  in  supporting  the 
one  or  two  that  she  would  be  likely  to 
have.  More  often,  however,  some  com¬ 
promise  would  be  made,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  a  greater  separation 
from  the  parents  than  is  now  invariably 
necessary,  through  the  practice  of  depriv¬ 
ing  children  of  home  inllnencc  during  the 
most  susceptible  time  of  their  lives,  by 
sending  them  to  public  schools.  Anything 
more  astonishingly  trustful  than  such  con¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  parents  is  didicult  to 
conceive  !  Hoys  are  plunged  suddenly 
into  a  new  and  not  exactly  beautiful  or 
moial  world  without  guide  or  compass, 
without  preparation,  and  Providence  must 
decree  what  influences  shall  prevail  upon 
the  unformed  spirit.  Providence  must 
have  its  hands  full  !  Yet  nobody  ob¬ 
jects,  nobody  says,  “  How  sad  for  those 
boys  to  be  deprived  of  the  joint-guardian¬ 
ship  of  father  and  mother  !  How  sad  that 
the  parents  are  not  able  to  watch  over 
their  welfare  I”  If  parental  care  from 
both  sides  is  so  essential,  why  is  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  exile  from  the  home  not  con¬ 
demned  ;  if  it  is  not  essential,  why  is 
there  so  much  horror  at  the  partial  separa¬ 
tion  from  one  of  the  parents  ?  Were 
home-life  less  restrictive  and  dull — were 
its  influence  extended  much  laUr  in  life 
than  it  now  is,  a  child  would  unde¬ 
niably  have  a  better  chance  of  developing 
mentally  and  morally,  than  he  now  en¬ 
joys.  If,  in  such  a  case,  the  father  and 
mother  were  separated,  still  the  child 
would  have  a  home  where  he  spent  much 
of  his  time,  during  the  years  of  education 
and  development.  The  enormous  impor¬ 
tance  that  is  given  to  the  possession  of 
two  parents  under  the  same  roof,  whether 
or  not  they  live  harmoniously  and  will 
ingly,  seems  to  savor  very  strongly  of 
superstition. 

This’problem  of  the  children,  however. 


touches  on  so  many  burning  questions, 
offends  so  many  rooted  ideas,  that  every 
available  argument  runs  straight  against 
an  objection,  old  and  stiff,  and  for  the 
moment  immovable.  The  kindred  topic 
of  educational  methods  affects  the  ques¬ 
tion  also,  but  cannot  be  entered  upon  here. 

The  chief,  the  essential  point  to  con¬ 
sider  in  this  question  is  the  altered  concep¬ 
tion  of  life  and  morality  which  its  develop¬ 
ment  implies.  That  which  has  been  held 
fair  and  beautiful  is  becoming  unlovely  ; 
that  which  was  formerly  a  right  will  trans¬ 
form  itself  into  an  aggression  ;  where 
there  were  claims  there  will  be  unre¬ 
straint  ;  while  liberty  and  love  will  no 
longer  be  for  either  sex,  the  stern  alterna¬ 
tives.  A  new  endeavor  takes  the  place 
of  the  old,  and  as  the  altered  feeling 
tends  to  shape  the  thoughts  and  actions, 
even  of  those  who  are  making  no  effort, 
but  are  merely  breathing  the  mental  at¬ 
mosphere  of  their  day,  the  conditions  of 
life  shift  slowly  but  surely  till  a  fresh 
horizon  opens,  and  the  race  gathers 
strength  in  an  interval  of  rest  for  the  next 
discovery  and  conquest. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  considering 
this  most  complex  of  questions,  that  while 
there  has  been  much  evil  from  licentious 
excess  on  the  one  hand,  there  has  been 
also  suffering  among  those  who  have  led  a 
strictly  single  life  on  the  other.  The  ex¬ 
cess,  carried  on  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation,  probably  partly  explains  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  self-controlled. 

Society  demands  this  endurance  from 
women  but  not  from  men  :  men  hand  on 
to  the  race  exaggerated  instincts  to  dev¬ 
astate  other  lives,  and  the  brunt  of  those 
unsatisfled  instincts  must  be  allowed  to 
destroy  the  health  and  sometimes  the  rea¬ 
son,  l^cause  the  sufferer  belonrrs  to  the 
sex  that  has  no  choice  in  these  matters. 
Duty  or  sin  :  stern,  strict,  savage,  intoler¬ 
able  duty,  or  black,  polluting,  unforgiv¬ 
able  sin  I  These  are  the  woman’s  alter¬ 
natives  !  It  is  not  true  that  we  women 
reap  what  we  sow  :  wo  reap  what  other 
people  have  sown  for  us  ! 

As  if  to  aggravate  this  evil,  so  subtle 
and  so  difficult  to  deal  with,  there  is  the 
terrible  monotony  and  gray  ness  which 
Heine  felt  so  oppressive  in  English  life. 
At  midnight,  he  says,  as  he  “  passed  the 
fatal  window  of  Whitehall,  I  felt  the 
humid,  chilly  prose  of  England’s  modern 
life  freezing  my  veins.” 
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The  emotional  nature  is  starved,  or 
stimulated  in  one  sole  direction  ;  the  heart 
is  half  empty,  ready  to  go  forth  at  the 
first  hope  of  something  to  fill  the  void. 
The  interest  and  attraction  which  men  feel 
for  women  and  women  for  men  have  no 
complete  and  healthy  opportunity.  The 
satisfaction  of  the  emotional  nature  must 
l>e  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  bondage  that 
lasts  for  life,  with  all  its  responsibilities 
and  risks.  The  most  orthmiox  usually 
admit  that  it  is  bad  to  assume  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities  too  young,  but  they  do  not 
admit  that  it  is  bad  also  to  forego  the  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  interests  for  which  there  is 
so  strong  a  desire. 

If  there  are  dangers  in  freedom,  they 
are  nothing  more  than  the  price  that  must 
be  paid  for  everything  that  is  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  prevent  people  from 
falling  in  love  by  our  restrictions ;  we 
only  prevent  them  from  falling  in  love 
unsuitably.  Fulness  of  life,  mental  and 
emotional,  is  calming  and  steadying  to 
the  judgment ;  its  dangers  arc  greatest 
when  it  is  enjoyed  as  a  solitary  privilege. 

There  arc  worse  things  for  society  than 
the  play  of  passion.  We  have  those 
worse  things  now  in  the  play  of  lust,  cruel 
and  cold,  in  sapless  lives  and  pinched 
souls,  in  organisms  that  seem  a  sort  of 
cross  between  a  corpse  and  a  lay  figure. 

Experience  tends  to  prove  that  freedom 
is  the  right  and  beneficent  condition  for 
all  things  human  :  them  may  l>e  necessity 
for  restraint,  or  for  guidance  which  has 
power  to  become  restraint,  at  times  and 
seasons  of  development ;  but  freedom  in¬ 
vigorates,  purifies,  suggests,  inspires  ;  it 
promotes  growth  and  makes  room  for  it. 
Of  it  must  be  the  atmosphere  of  Heaven. 

There  are  already  individual  souls  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  a  new  freedom  in  so¬ 
cial  life  is  powerfully  working.  It  has 
come  to  them  as  an  inspiration,  remould¬ 
ing  their  lives  and  characters  down  to  the 
minutest  fibres.  This  enthusiasm  is  infec¬ 
tious,  for  it  Ivelongs  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  harmonizes  with  all  its  vital  move¬ 
ments.  Through  these  scattered  indi¬ 
viduals  the  impossible  becomes  fact. 


We  shall  sooner  or  later  have  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  our  ideas  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  “  high”  and  ”  pure”  are 
precisely  square  with  facts  ;  whether  those 
men  and  women  who  keep  most  closely 
to  the  current  models  of  the  commend¬ 
able  are  really  the  most  joy-inspiring  and 
beneficent  people.  If  we  accept  the  sci¬ 
entific  view  of  morality — the  school  of 
Bentham,  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Clifford 
— that  is  the  test  which  must  be  applied. 

What,  after  all,  is  “  purity”  I 

Does  it  not  come  very  close  to  charity 
which  ”  vaiinteth  not  itself,  is  nut  puffed 
np.  seekeih  not  her  own,  thinketh  no 
evil”  f  The  “  purity”  that  sits  np  aloft 
under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  (irundy 
vaunteth  itself  excee<Iingly,  is  puffed  up 
very  much  indeed,  seeketh  her  own,  to 
the  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  acquires  it,  and  occupies  all  her 
leisure  in  thinking  evil.  This  kind  of 
purity  has  a  beautiful  sister,  who  unques- 
tioningly  adopts  the  elder’s  rules,  but 
obeys  them  in  a  devotional  spirit,  believ¬ 
ing  them  to  come  straight  from  heaven, 
with  the  light  of  holiness  still  upon  them. 
And  for  these  she  is  ready  to  suffer— and 
often  has  to  suffer — martyrdom.  Both 
these  forms  of  purity,  noble  and  ignoble, 
begin  to  grate  against  fact.  There  is  yet 
another  kind. 

This  purity  came  into  being  with  the 
love  of  nature,  the  vivid  modern  sense  of 
the  splendor  of  life,  the  ‘‘  beauty  of  the 
world.”  She  is  fostered  by  that  passion¬ 
ate  love  of  liberty,  of  health,  sunlight, 
freshness,  which  is  becoming  one  of  the 
regenerative  and  moving  forces  of  the  cen> 
tury.  She  is  fresh  as  a  sea-breeze,  full 
of  the  breath  of  life,  open-eyed,  straight 
of  glance  and  utterly  without  fear.  This 
is  the  purity  (the  name  with  its  pale, 
cramped  associations  seems  to  mock  her  !) 
of  an  age  of  science  and  the  poetry  of 
science,  of  an  age  which  permits  no  roofs 
and  domes  to  stand  between  itself  and 
the  light  of  truth,  which  finds  its  hope 
and  its  inspiration  in  the  service  of  man. 
— Fortnightly  Review. 
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In  olden  limes,  men  of  science,  and 
especially  those  who  have  done  most  to 
forward  the  growth  of  natural  philosophy, 
did  not  despise  manual  wotk  and  handi¬ 
craft.  Galileo  made  his  telescopes  with 
his  own  hands.  Newton  learned  in  his 
boyhood  the  ait  of  managing  tools  ;  he 
exercised  his  young  mind  in  contriving 
roost  ingenious  machines,  and  when  he 
liegan  his  researches  in  optics  he  was  able 
himself  to  grind  the  lenses  for  his  instru¬ 
ments  and  himself  to  make  the  well-known 
telescope  which,  for  its  time,  was  a  fine 
piece  of  workmanship.  Leibnitz  was  fond 
of  inventing  machines  ;  windmills  and 
carriages  to  be  moved  without  horses  pre¬ 
occupied  his  mind  as  much  as  mathemati¬ 
cal  and  philosophical  speculations.  Lin- 
nieus  became  a  botanist  while  helping  his 
father — a  practical  gardener — in  his  daily 
work.  In  short,  with  our  great  geniuses 
handicraft  was  no  obstacle  to  abstract  re¬ 
searches — it  rather  favored  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  workers  of  old  found 
but  few  opportunities  for  mastering  sci¬ 
ence,  many  of  them  had,  at  least,  their 
intelligences  stimulated  by  the  very  variety 
of  work  which  was  performed  in  the  then 
unspecialized  workshops  ;  and  some  of 
them  had  the  benefit  of  familiar  inter¬ 
course  with  men  of  science.  Watt  and 
Uennie  were  friends  with  Professor  Robi¬ 
son  ;  Brindley,  the  road-maker,  despite 
his  fourteen-pencc-a-day  wages,  enjoyed 
intercourse  with  educated  society,  and 
thus  developed  his  remarkable  engineering 
faculties  ;  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  family 
could  “  idle”  at  a  wheelwright’s  shop, 
so  as  to  become  later  on  a  Smeaton  or  a 
Stephenson. 

We  have  changed  all  that.  Under  the 
pretext  of  division  of  labor,  we  have 
sharply  separated  the  brain  worker  from 
the  manual  worker.  The  masses  of  the 
workmen  do  not  receive  more  scientific 
education  than  their  grandfathers  did  ; 
but  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  even  the  small  workshop,  while 
their  boys  and  girls  are  driven  into  a 
mine,  or  a  factory,  from  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen,  and  there  they  soon  forget  the  little 
they  may  have  learned  at  school.  As  to 
the  scientists,  they  despise  manual  labor. 
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Bow  few  of  them  would  be  able  to  make 
a  telescope,  or  even  a  plainer  instrument  f 
Most  of  them  are  not  capable  of  even  de¬ 
signing  a  scientific  instrument,  and  when 
they  have  given  a  vague  suggestion  to  the 
instrument-maker  they  leave  it  with  him 
to  invent  the  apparatus  they  need.  Nay, 
they  have  raised  the  contempt  of  manual 
labor  to  the  height  of  a  theory.  ”  Tl:* 
scientist,”  they  say,  “  must  discover  tie 
laws  of  Nature,  the  civil  engineer  must 
apply  them,  and  the  worker  must  execute 
ill  steel  or  wood,  in  iron  or  stone,  the  pat¬ 
terns  devised  by  the  engineer.  He  must 
work  with  machines  invented  for  him, 
not  by  him.  No  matter  if  he  does  not 
understand  them  and  cannot  improve 
them  :  the  scientist  and  the  scientific  en¬ 
gineer  will  take  care  of  the  progress  of 
science  and  industry.” 

It  may  be  objected  that  nevertheless 
there  is  a  class  of  men  who  belong  to  none 
of  the  above  three  divisions.  When 
young,  they  have  been  manual  workers, 
and  some  of  them  continue  to  be  ;  but, 
owing  to  some  happy  circumstances,  they 
have  succeeded  in  acquiring  some  scientific 
knowledge,  and  thus  they  have  combined 
science  with  handiciaft.  Surely  there  are 
such  men  ;  happily  enough  there  is  a 
nucleus  of  men  who  have  escaped  the  so- 
miich  advocated  specialization  of  labor, 
and  it  is  precisely  to  them  that  industry 
owes  its  chief  recent  inventions.  But 
they  are  the  exceptions ;  they  are  the 
irregulars — the  Cossacks  who  have  broken 
the  ranks  and  pierced  the  screens  so  care¬ 
fully  erected  between  the  classes.  And 
they  are  so  few,  in  comparison  with  the 
ever-growing  requirements  of  industry — 
and  of  science  as  well,  as  I  am  about  to 
prove — that  all  over  the  world  we  hear 
complaints  about  the  scarcity  of  precisely 
such  men. 

What  is  the  meaning,  in  fact,  of  the 
outcry  for  technical  education  which  has 
been  raised  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
this  country,  in  France,  in  Germany,  in 
the  States,  and  in  Russia,  if  it  does  not 
express  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  division  into  scientists,  scientific 
engineers,  and  workers  ?  Listen  to  those 
who  know  industry,  and  you  will  see  that 
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the  substance  of  their  complaints  is  this  ; 

“  The  worker  whoee  task  has  been  special¬ 
ized  by  the  permanent  division  of  labor 
has  lost  the  intellectual  interest  in  his 
labor,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  the  great 
industries  :  he  has  lost  his  inventive 
powers.  Formerly,  he  invented  very 
much.  Manual  workers — not  scientists 
nor  trained  engineers — have  invented,  or 
brought  to  perfection,  the  prime  motors 
and  all  that  mass  of  machinery  which  has 
revolutionized  industry  for  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years.  But  since  the  great  factory 
has  prevailed,  the  worker,  depressed  by 
the  monotony  of  his  work,  invents  no 
more.  What  can  a  weaver  invent  who 
merely  supervises  four  looms,  without 
knowing  anything  either  about  their  com¬ 
plicated  movements  or  how  the  machines 
grew  to  be  what  they  are  f  What  can  a 
man  invent  who  is  condemned  for  life  to 
bind  together  the  ends  of  two  threads  with 
the  greatest  celerity,  and  knows  nothing 
beyond  making  a  knot  f  At  the  outset 
of  modern  industry,  three  generations  of 
workers  have  invented  ;  now  they  cease  to 
do  so.  As  to  the  inventions  of  the  engi¬ 
neers,  specially  trained  for  devising  ma¬ 
chines,  they  are  either  devoid  of  genius 
or  not  practical  enough.  Those  “  nearly 
to  nothings”  of  which  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell  spoke  recently  at  Bath  are  miss¬ 
ing  in  their  inventions — those  nothings 
which  can  be  learned  in  the  workshop 
only,  and  which  permitted  a  Murdoch  and 
the  Soho  workers  to  make  a  practical  en¬ 
gine  of  Watt’s  schemes.  None  but  he 
who  knows  the  machine — not  in  its  draw¬ 
ings  and  models  only,  but  in  its  breathing 
and  throbbings — who  unconsciously  thinks 
of  it  while  standing  by  it,  can  really  im¬ 
prove  it.  Srneaton  and  Newcomen  surely 
were  excellent  engineers  ;  but  in  their  en¬ 
gines  a  boy  had  to  open  the  steam  valve 
at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  ;  and  it  was 
one  of  those  boys  who  once  managed  to 
connect  the  valve  with  the  remainder  of 
the  machine,  so  as  to  make  it  open  auto¬ 
matically,  while  he  ran  away  to  play  with 
other  boys.  But  in  the  modern  machinery 
there  is  no  room  left  for  naive  improve¬ 
ments  of  that  kind.  Scientific  education 
on  a  wide  scale  has  become  necessary  for 
further  inventions,  and  that  education  is 
refused  to  the  workers.  So  that  there  is 
no  issue  out  of  the  difliculty  unless  scien¬ 
tific  education  and  handicraft  are  combined 
together — unless  integration  of  knowledge 


takes  the  pl.nce  of  the  present  divisions. 
Such  is  the  real  substance  of  the  present 
movement  in  favor  of  technical  education. 
But,  instead  of  bringing  to  public  cun- 
Bciousness  the,  perhaps,  unconscious  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  present  discontent,  instead  of 
widening  the  views  of  the  discontented 
and  discussing  the  problem  to  its  full  ex¬ 
tent,  the  mouthpieces  of  the  movement  do 
not  mostly  rise  above  the  shopkeeper’s 
view  of  the  question.  Some  of  them  in¬ 
dulge  in  jingo  talk  about  crushing  all  for¬ 
eign  industries  out  of  competition,  while 
the  others  see  in  technical  education  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  means  of  somewhat  improving 
the  flesh  machine  of  the  factory  and  of 
transferring  a  few  workers  into  the  upper 
class  of  trained  engineers. 

Such  an  ideal  may  satisfy  them,  but  it 
cannot  satisfy  those  who  keep  in  view  the 
combined  interests  of  science  and  indus¬ 
try,  and  consider  both  as  a  means  for  rais¬ 
ing  humanity  to  a  higher  level.  We  main¬ 
tain  that  in  the  interests  of  both  science 
and  industry,  as  well  as  of  society  as  a 
whole,  every  human  being,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  birth,  ought  to  receive  such  an 
education  as  would  enable  him,  or  her,  to 
combine  a  thoroirgh  knowledge  of  science 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  handicraft. 
We  fully  recognize  the  necessity  of  spe¬ 
cialization  of  knowledge,  but  we  niaiiituin 
that  specialization  must  follow  general 
education,  and  that  general  education 
must  be  given  in  science  and  handicraft 
alike.  To  the  division  of  society  into 
brain- workers  and  manual  workers  we 
oppose  the  combination  of  both  kinds  of 
activities  ;  and  instead  of  “  technical  edu¬ 
cation,”  which  means  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  division  between  brain  work 
and  manual  work,  we  advocate  the  educa¬ 
tion  integrale,  or  complete  educaiion, 
whirh  means  the  disappearance  of  that 
pernicious  distinction.  Plainly  stated, 
the  aims  of  the  school  under  this  system 
ought  to  be  the  following  :  To  give  such 
an  education  that,  cn  leaving  scho<d  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  each  boy 
and  each  girl  should  be  endowed  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  science — such  a 
knowledge  as  might  enable  them  to  be 
useful  workers  in  science — and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  them  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  constitutes  the  bases  of  tech¬ 
nical  training,  and  such  a  skill  in  some 
special  trade  as  would  enable  each  of  them 
to  take  his  or  her  place  in  the  grand  world 
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of  the  roannal  production  of  wealth.  1 
know  that  many  will  find  that  aim  too 
lar^,  or  even  impossible  to  attain,  but  I 
hope  that  if  they  have  the  patience  to 
read  the  followin}?  pages,  they  will  see 
that  we  require  nothing  beyond  what  can 
be  easily  attained.  In  fact,  it  hat  bten 
attained  ;  and  what  has  l>een  done  on  a 
small  scale  could  be  done  on  a  wider 
scale,  were  it  not  for  the  economical  and 
social  causes  which  prevent  any  serious 
reform  from  being  accomplished  in  our 
miserably  organized  society. 

The  experiment  has  been  made  at  the 
Moscow  Technical  School  for  twenty  con¬ 
secutive  years,  with  many  hundreds  of 
boys  ;  and  the  testimonies  of  the  most 
com[»etent  judges  at  the  exhibitions  of 
llruKsels,  Philadelphia,  Vienna,  and  Paris 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  experiment  has 
l»een  a  success.  The  Moscow  school  ad- 
mita  boys  not  older  than  fifteen,  and  it 
requires  from  boys  of  that  age  nothing 
but  a  substantial  knowledge  of  geometry 
and  algebra,  together  with  the  usual 
knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue  ; 
younger  pupils  are  received  in  the  prepar¬ 
atory  classes.  The  school  is  divided  into 
two  sections — the  mechanical  and  the 
chemical  ;  but  as  I  personally  know  the 
fonner  only  (it  is  also  the  more  inipoitant 
in  our  case),  so  I  shall  limit  my  remarks 
to  the  education  given  in  the  mechanical 
section.  Well,  after  a  five  or  six  years’ 
stay  at  the  school,  the  students  leave  it 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematics,  physics,  mechanics,  and 
connected  sciences— so  thorough,  indeed, 
that  it  is  not  second  to  that  acquired  in 
the  best  mathematical  faculties  of  the  best 
European  universities.  When  myself  a 
student  of  the  mathematical  faculty  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  University,  I  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  comparing  their  knowledge 
with  our  own.  1  saw  the  courses  of 
higher  geometry  compiled  by  some  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  technical  school  for  the  use 
of  their  comrades  ;  1  admired  the  facility 
with  which  they  applied  the  integral  cal¬ 
culus  to  dynamical  problems  ;  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  while  we,  university 
students,  had  more  knowledge  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  character  (for  instance,  in  mathemati¬ 
cal  astronomy),  they,  the  students  of  the 
school,  were  much  more  advanced  in 
higher  geometry,  and  especially  in  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  higher  mathematics  to  the 
most  intricate  problems  of  dynamics,  the 


theories  of  heat  and  elasticity.  But  while 
we,  the  students  of  the  university,  hardly 
knew  the  use  of  our  hands,  the  students 
of  the  school  fabricated  vnlh  their  own 
hands,  and  without  the  help  of  profes¬ 
sional  workmen,  tine  steam-engines,  from 
the  heavy  boiler  to  the  last  finely  turned 
screw,  .agricultural  machinery,  and  scien- 
titic  apparatus — all  for  the  trade — and 
they  received  the  highest  awards  for  the 
w’ork  of  their  hands  at  the  international  ex¬ 
hibitions.  They  were  scientifically  edu¬ 
cated  skilled  workers — workers  with  uni¬ 
versity  education — highly  appreciated  even 
by  the  Kussian  manufacturers  who  so 
much  distrust  science. 

Now,  the  methods  by  which  these  won¬ 
derful  results  were  achieved  were  these  : 
In  science,  learning  from  memory  was  not 
in  honor,  while  independent  research  was 
favored  by  all  means.  Science  was  taught 
hand  in  Land  with  its  applications,  and 
what  was  learned  in  the  schoolroom  was 
applied  in  the  workshop.  Great  attention 
was  paid  to  the  highest  abstractions  of 
geometry  as  a  means  for  developing  imagi¬ 
nation  and  research.  As  to  the  teaching 
of  handicraft,  the  methods  were  quite 
different  from  those  which  proved  a  fail¬ 
ure  at  the  Cornell  University,  and  differed, 
in  fact,  from  those  used  in  must  technical 
schools.  The  student  was  not  sent  to  a 
workshop  to  learn  some  special  handicraft 
and  to  earn  his  existence,  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  the  teaching  of  technical  skill  was 
prosecuted — according  to  a  scheme  elabo¬ 
rated  by  the  founder  of  the  school,  M. 
Dellavos,  and  now  applied  also  at  Chicago 
— in  the  same  systematical  way  as  labora¬ 
tory  work  is  taught  in  the  modern  univer¬ 
sities.  It  is  evident  that  drawing  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  first  step  in  technical  educa¬ 
tion.  Then  the  student  was  brought,  first, 
to  the  carpenter’s  workshop,  or  rather 
laboratory,  and  there  he  was  thoroughly 
taught  to  execute  all  kinds  of  carpentry 
and  joinery.  No  efforts  were  spared  in 
order  to  bring  the  pupil  to  a  certain  per¬ 
fection  in  that  branch — the  real  basis  of 
all  trades.  Later  on,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  turner’s  workshop,  where  he  was 
taught  to  make  in  wood  the  patterns  of 
those  things  which  he  would  have  to  make 
in  metal  in  the  following  workshops. 
The  foundry  followed,  and  there  he  was 
taught  to  cast  those  parts  of  machines 
which  he  had  prepared  in  wood  ;  and  it 
was  only  after  he  had  gone  through  the 
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first  tbre«  stages  that  ho  was  admitted  to 
the  smith’s  and  engineering  workshops. 
Such  was  the  system  which  English  readers 
will  find  described  in  full  in  a  recent  woik 
by  Mr.  Ham,*  and  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  in  its  technical  part,  in  the  Chicago 
Mannal  Training  School.  As  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  mechanical  work  of  the 
stndents,  I  cannot  do  l>etter  than  to  refer 
to  the  reports  of  the  juries  at  the  above- 
named  exhibitions. 

The  Moscow  I'echnical  School  surely  is 
not  an  ideal  school.  It  totally  neglects 
the  humanitarian  education  of  the  young 
men.  But  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Moscow  experiment — not  to  speak  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  partial  experiments — has 
perfectly  well  proved  the  possibility  of 
ombining  a  scientific  education  of  a  very 
high  standard  with  the  education  which 
is  necessary  for  becoming  an  excellent 
skilled  laborer.  It  has  proved,  more- 
o/er,  that  the  best  means  for  producing 
really  good  skilled  laborers  is  to  seize  the 
b  ill  by  the  horns — to  grasp  the  educa¬ 
tional  problem  in  its  great  features,  in- 
at;ad  of  trying  to  give  some  special  skill 
in  some  liandicraB,  together  with  some 
scraps  of  knowledge  in  some  branch  of 
some  science.  And  it  has  shown  also 
what  can  be  obtained,  without  over-press¬ 
ure,  if  a  rational  economy  of  the  scholar’s 
time  is  always  kept  in  view,  and  theory 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  practice.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  Moscow  results  do  not 
a^era  extraordinary  at  all,  and  still  better 
results  may  be  expected  if  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  are  applied  from  the  earliest  years 
of  education.  Waste  of  time  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  our  present  education.  Not 
only  are  we  taught  a  mass  of  rubbish,  but 
what  is  not  rubbish  is  taught  so  as  to 
make  us  waste  as  much  time  as  possible. 
Our  present  methods  of  teaching  originate 
from  a  time  when  the  accomplishments 
required  from  an  educated  person  were 
extremely  limited  ;  and  they  have  been 
maintained,  notwithstanding  the  immense 


*  Manual  TVaininy  ;  the  Solution  of  Social  and 
Induttrial  Problems.  By  Ch.  U.  Ham.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Blsckie  A  Hon.  1886.  I  can  add  that 
like  resnlts  have  been  achieved  again  at  the 
Krasnonfimsk  Pealschule,  in  the  province  of 
Orenburg,  especially  with  regard  to  agricnltore 
and  agricultnral  machinery.  The  nchieve- 
uients  of  the  school,  however,  are  so  interest¬ 
ing  that  they  deserve  more  than  a  short  men¬ 
tion. 
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increase  of  knowledge  which  must  be  con-  | 

veyed  to  the  scholar’s  mind  since  science 
has  so  much  widened  its  former  limits, 
lienee  the  over-pressure  in  schools,  and 
hence,  also,  the  urgent  necessity  of  totally 
revising  both  the  subjects  and  the  methods 
of  teaching,  according  to  the  new  wants 
and  to  the  examples  already  given  here 
and  there,  by  separate  schools  and  separate 
teachers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  years  of  childhood 
ought  not  to  be  spent  so  uselessly  as  they 
are  now.  German  teachers  have  shown 
how  the  very  plays  of  children  can  be 
made  instrumental  in  conveying  to  the 
childish  mind  some  concrete  knowledge 
in  both  geometry  and  mathematics.  The 
children  who  have  made  the  squares  of 
the  theorem  of  Pythagoras  out  of  pieces 
of  colored  cardboard,  will  not  look  at  the 
theorem,  when  it  comes  in  geometry,  as 
on  a  mere  instrument  of  torture  devised 
by  the  teachers  ;  and  the  less  so  if  they 
apply  it  as  the  carpenters  do.  Compli¬ 
cated  problems  of  arithmetic,  which  so 
much  harassed  us  in  our  boyhood,  are 
easily  solved  by  children  seven  and  eight 
years  old,  if  they  are  put  in  the  shape  of 
interesting  puzzles.  And  if  the  Kinder¬ 
garten — German  teachers  often  make  of  it 
a  kind  of  barrack  in  which  each  move¬ 
ment  of  the  child  is  regulated  beforehand 
— has  often  liecome  a  small  prison  for  the 
little  ones,  the  idea  which  presided  at  its 
foundation  is  nevertheless  trie.  In  fact, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine,  with¬ 
out  having  tried  it,  how  many  sound  no¬ 
tions  of  nature,  habits  of  classification, 
and  taste  for  natural  sciences  can  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  children’s  minds  ;  and,  if  a 
series  of  concentric  courses  adapted  to  the 
various  phases  of  development  of  the 
human  being  were  generally  accepted  in 
education,  the  first  series  in  all  sciences, 
save  sociology,  could  be  taught  before  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve,  so  as  to  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  the  universe,  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  the  chief  physical,  chemical, 
zoological,  and  botanical  phenomena,  leav- 
ii.g  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  those 
phenomena  to  the  next  series  of  deeper 
and  more  specialized  studies.  On  the 
other  side,  we  all  know  how  children  like 
to  make  toys  themselves,  how  they  gladly 
imitate  the  work  of  full-grown  people  if 
they  see  them  at  work  in  the  workship  or 
the  building-yard.  But  the  parents  cither 
stupidly  paralyze  that  passion,  or  do  not 
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know  how  to  utilize  it.  Most  of  them 
despise  manual  work  and  prefer  sending 
their  children  to  the  study  of  Roman  his¬ 
tory,  or  of  Franklin’s  teachings  al>out  sav¬ 
ing  money,  to  seeing  them  at  a  work 
which  is  good  for  the  lower  classes 
only.”  They  thus  do  their  best  to  render 
subsequent  learning  the  more  difficult. 

And  then  come  the  school  years,  and 
time  is  wasted  again  to  an  incredible  ex¬ 
tent.  Take,  for  instance,  mathematics, 
which  every  one  ought  to  know,  because 
it  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  education, 
and  which  so  few  really  learn  in  our 
schools.  In  geometry,  time  is  foolishly 
wasted  by  using  a  method  which  merely 
consists  in  committing  geometry  to  mem¬ 
ory.  In  most  cases,  the  boy  reads  again 
and  again  the  proof  of  a  theorem  till  his 
memory  has  retained  the  succession  of 
reasonings.  Therefore,  nine  boys  out  of 
ten,  if  asked  to  prove  an  elementary  theo¬ 
rem  two  years  after  having  left  the  school, 
will  be  unable  to  do  it,  unless  mathemat¬ 
ics  is  their  specialty.  They  will  forget 
which  auxiliary  lines  to  draw,  and  they 
never  have  been  taught  to  ditcover  the 

C roofs  by  themselves.  No  wonder  that 
iter  on  they  find  such  difficulties  in  ap- 
plying  geometry  to  physics,  that  their 
progress  is  despairingly  sluggish,  and  that 
so  few  master  higher  mathematics.  There 
is,  however,  the  other  method  which  per¬ 
mits  progress,  as  a  whole,  at  a  much 
speedier  rate,  and  under  which  he  who 
once  has  learned  geometry  will  know  it  all 
his  life  long.  Under  this  system,  each 
theorem  is  put  as  a  problem  ;  its  solution 
is  never  given  beforehand,  and  the  pupil 
is  induced  to  find  it  by  himself.  Thus, 
if  some  preliminary  exercises  with  the  rule 
and  the  compass  have  been  made,  there  is 
not  one  boy  or  girl,  out  of  twenty  or 
more,  who  will  not  be  able  to  find  the 
means  of  drawing  an  angle  which  is  equal 
to  a  given  angle,  and  to  prove  their  equal¬ 
ity,  after  a  few  suggestions  from  tho 
teacher  ;  and  if  the  subsequent  problems 
are  given  in  a  systematic  succession  (there 
are  excellent  text-books  for  the  purpose), 
and  the  teacher  does  not  press  his  pupils 
to  go  faster  than  they  can  go  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  they  advance  from  one  problem 
to  the  next  with  an  astonishing  facility, 
the  only  difficulty  being  to  bring  the  pupil 
to  solve  tho  first  problem  and  thus  to  ac¬ 
quire  confidence  in  his  own  reasoning. 
Moreover,  each  abstract  geometrical  truth 


must  be  impressed  on  the  mind  in  its  con¬ 
crete  form  as  well.  As  soon  as  the  pupils 
have  solved  a  few  problems  on  paper,  they 
must  solve  them  on  the  playing-ground 
with  a  few  sticks  and  a  string,  and  they 
must  apply  their  knowledge  in  the  work¬ 
shop.  Only  then  will  the  geometrical 
lines  acquire  a  concrete  meaning  in  the 
children’s  ni'nds  ;  only  then  will  they  see 
that  the  teacher  is  playing  no  tricks  when 
he  asks  them  to  solve  problems  with  the 
rule  and  the  compass,  without  resorting  to 
the  protractor ;  only  then  will  they  know 
geometry.  “  Through  the  eyes’ and  the 
hand  to  the  brain” — that  is  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  of  economy  of  time  in  teaching.  I 
remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  how 
geometry  suddenly  acquired  for  me  a  new 
meaning,  and  how  this  new  meaning  facili¬ 
tated  all  ulterior  studies  It  was  as  we 
were  mastering  a  Montgolfier  balloon,  and 
1  remarked  that  the  angles  at  the  SQ.mmits 
of  each  of  the  twenty  strips  of  paper  out 
of  which  the  balloon  was  going  to  be 
made  must  cover  less  than  the  fifth  part 
of  a  right  angle  each.  I  remember,  next, 
how  the  sines  and  the  tangents  ceased  to 
be  mere  cabalistic  signs  when  they  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  calculate  the  length  of  a  stick 
in  a  working  profile  of  a  fortification  ; 
and  how  geometry  in  space  became  plain 
when  we  began  to  make  on  a  small  scale 
a  bastion  with  embrasures  and  barbettes — 
an  occupation  which  obviously  was  soon 
prohibited  on  account  of  the  state  into 
which  we  brought  our  clothes.  ‘‘  You 
look  like  navvies,”  was  the  reproach  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us  by  our  intelligent  educators, 
while  we  were  proud  precisely  of  being 
navvies — and  of  discovering  the  use  of 
geometry. 

By  compelling  our  children  to  study 
real  things  from  mere  graphical  representa¬ 
tions,  instead  of  making  those  things 
themselves,  we  compel  them  to  waste  the 
most  precious  time  ;  we  uselessly  worry 
their  minds  ;  we  accustom  them  to  the 
worst  methods  of  learning  ;  we  kill  inde¬ 
pendent  thought  in  the  bud  ;  and  very 
seldom  we  succeed  in  conveying  a  real 
knowledge  of  what  we  are  teaching.  Su¬ 
perficiality,  parrot-like  repetition,  slavish- 
ncss  and  inertia  of  mind  arc  the  results  of 
our  education.  We  do  not  teach  our 
children  how  to  learn.  The  very  begin¬ 
nings  of  science  arc  taught  on  the  same 
pernicious  system.  In  most  schools,  even 
arithmetic  is  taught  in  the  abstract  way. 
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find  mere  rules  are  stuffed  into  the  poor 
little  heads.  The  idea  of  a  unit,  which  is 
arbitrary  and  can  be  changed  at  will  in 
our  measurement  (the  match,  the  box  of 
matches,  the  dozen  of  boxes,  or  the  gross  ; 
the  metre,  the  centimetre,  the  kilometre, 
and  so  on),  is  not  impressed  on  the  mind, 
and  therefore,  when  the  children  come  to 
the  decimal  fractions  they  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  them  ;  whereas  in  France, 
where  the  decimal  system  of  measures  and 
money  is  a  matter  of  daily  life,  even  those 
workers  who  have  received  the  plainest 
elementary  education  are  quite  familiar 
with  decimals.  To  represent  twenty-live 
centimes,  or  twenty  five  centimetres,  they 
write  “zero  twenty-five,”  while  most  of 
my  readers  surely  remember  how  this 
same  zero  at  the  head  of  a  row  of  figures 
puzzled  them  in  their  boyhood.  We  do 
also  what  we  can  to  render  algebra  unin¬ 
telligible,  and  our  children  spend  one  year 
before  they  have  learned  what  is  not  algebra 
at  all  but  a  mere  system  of  abbreviations, 
which  can  be  learned  by  the  way,  if  it  is 
taught  together  with  arithmetic. 

The  waste  of  time  in  physics  is  merely 
revolting.  While  young  people  very 
easily  understand  the  principles  of  chemis¬ 
try  and  its  formiilie,  as  soon  as  they  them¬ 
selves  make  the  first  experiments  with  a 
few  glasses  and  tubes,  they  mostly  find 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  grasping  the 
mechanical  introduction  into  physics, 
partly  because  they  do  not  know  geometry, 
and  especially  because  they  are  merely 
shown  costly  machines  instead  of  being 
induced  to  make  themselves  plain  appa 
ratus  for  illustrating  the  phenomena  they 
study.  Instead  of  learning  the  laws  of 
force  with  plain  instruments  which  a  boy 
of  ten  can  easily  make,  they  learn  them 
from  mere  drawings,  in  a  purely  abstract 
fashion.  Instead  of  making  themselves 
an  Atwood’s  machine  with  a  broomstick 
and  the  wheel  of  an  old  clock,  or  verifying 
the  laws  of  falling  bodies  with  a  key  glid¬ 
ing  on  an  inclined  string,  they  are  shown 
a  complicated  apparatus,  and  in  most 
cases  the  teacher  himself  does  not  know 
how  to  explain  to  them  the  principle  of 
the  apparatus,  and  indulges  in  irrelevant 
details.  And  so  it  goes  on  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end,  with  honor¬ 

able  exceptions.* 

*  Take,  for  instance,  the  description  of  At¬ 
wood’s  machine  in  any  coarse  of  elementary 
physics.  Yon  will  find  very  great  attention 
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If  waste  of  time  is  characteristic  of  our 
methods  of  teaching  science,  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic  as  well  of  the  methods  used  for 
teaching  handicraft.  We  know  how  years 
ate  wasted  when  a  boy  serves  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  a  workshop  ;  but  the  same  re¬ 
proach  can  be  address^,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  those  technical  schools  which  endeavor 
at  once  to  teach  some  special  handicraft, 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  broader  and 
surer  methods  of  systematical  teaching. 
Just  as  there  are  in  science  some  notions 
and  methods  which  are  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  all  sciences,  so  there  are  also 
some  fundamental  notions  and  methods 
preparatory  to  the  special  study  of  any 
handicraft.  Reuleaux  has  shown  in  that 
delightful  book,  the  Iktorttiache  Kint- 
matik,  that  there  is,  so  to  say,  a  philosophy 
of  all  possible  machinery.  Each  machine, 
however  complicated,  can  be  reduced  to  a 
few  elements — plates,  cylinders,  disks, 
cones,  and  so  on — as  well  as  to  a  few  tools 
— chisels,  saws,  rollers,  hammers,  etc.  ; 
and,  however  complicated  its  movement.*, 
they  can  be  decomposed  into  a  few  modi¬ 
fications  of  motion,  such  as  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  circular  motion  into  a  rectilin¬ 
ear,  and  the  like,  whh  a  number  of  inter¬ 
mediate  links.  So  also  each  handicraft 


paid  to  the  wheels  on  which  the  axle  of  the 
palley  is  made  to  lie  ;  hollow  boxes,  plates 
and  rings,  the  clock,  and  other  accessories  will 
be  mentioned  before  one  word  is  said  upon 
the  leading  idea  of  the  machine,  which  is  to 
slacken  the  motion  of  a  falling  body  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  falling  body  of  small  weight  move  a 
heavier  body  which  is  in  the  state  of  ineitia, 
gravity  acting  on  it  in  two  opposite  directiuns. 
That  was  the  inventor’s  idea  ;  and  if  it  is  made 
clear,  the  pnpils  see  at  once  that  to  suspend 
two  bodies  of  eqaal  weight  over  a  palley,  and 
to  make  them  move  by  adding  a  small  weight 
to  one  of  them,  is  one  of  the  means  (and  a 
good  one)  for  slackening  the  motion  during 
the  falling  ;  they  see  that  the  friction  of  the 
pulley  mast  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  either 
by  using  the  two  pairs  of  wheels,  which  so 
much  puzzle  the  text  book  makers,  or  by  any 
other  means  ;  that  the  clock  is  a  luxury,  and 
the  *'  plates  and  rings”  are  mere  accessories  : 
in  short,  that  Atwo^’s  idea  can  be  realized 
with  the  wheel  of  a  clock  fastened,  as  a  pulley, 
to  a  wall,  or  on  the  top  of  a  broomstick  se¬ 
cured  in  a  vertical  position.  In  this  case,  the 
pupils  will  understand  the  idea  of  the  machine 
and  of  its  inventor,  and  they  will  accustom 
themselves  to  separate  the  leading  idea  from 
the  accessories  ;  while  in  the  other  case  they 
merely  look  with  curiosity  at  the  tricks  per¬ 
formed  by  the  teacher  with  a  complicated  ma 
chine,  and  the  few  who  finally  understand  it 
spend  a  quantity  of  time  in  the  effort. 
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can  be  decomposed  into  a  number  of  ele* 
ments.  In  eacli  trade  one  must  know 
bow  to  make  a  plate  with  parallel  surfaces, 
a  cylinder,  a  disk,  a  square  and  a  round 
hole  ;  how  to  mana|(e  a  limited  number 
of  tools,  all  tools  being  mere  niodifica- 
tionsof  less  than  a  dozen  types  ;  and  how 
to  transform  one  kind  of  motion  into  an¬ 
other.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  me¬ 
chanical  handicrafts  ;  so  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  make  in  wood  those  pri¬ 
mary  elements,  how  to  manage  the  chief 
tools  in  wood-work,  and  how  to  transform 
various  kinds  of  motion  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  very  basis  for  the  Bul>se- 
quent  teaching  of  all  possible  kinds  of 
mechanical  handicraft.  The  pupil  who 
has  acquired  that  skill  already  knows  one 
good  half  of  all  possible  trades.  Besides, 
none  can  be  a  good  worker  in  science  un¬ 
less  he  is  in  possession  of  good  methods 
of  scientific  research  ;  unless  he  has 
learned  to  observe,  to  describe  with  exacti¬ 
tude,  to  discover  mutual  relations  between 
facts  seemingly  disconnected,  to  make 
hypotheses  and  to  verify  them,  to  reason 
upon  cause  and  effect,  and  so  on.  And 
none  o^n  be  a  good  manual  worker  unless 
be  has  been  accustomed  to  the  good  meth¬ 
ods  of  handicraft  altogether,  lie  must 
grow  accustomed  to  conceive  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts  in  a  concrete  form,  to 
draw  it,  or  to  model,  to  hate  badly  kept 
tools  and  bad  methods  of  work,  to  give  to 
everything  a  tine  touch  of  finish,  to  derive 
artistic  enjoyment  from  the  contemplation 
of  gracious  forms  and  combinations  of 
colors,  and  dissatisfaction  from  what  is 
ugly.  Be  it  handicraft,  science,  or  ait, 
the  chief  aim  of  the  school  is  not  to  make 
a  specialist  from  a  beginner,  hut  to  teach 
him  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  the 
good  methods  of  work,  and,  almve  all,  to 
give  him  that  general  inspiration  which 
will  induce  him,  later  on,  to  put  in  what¬ 
ever  he  does  a  sincere  longing  for  truth, 
to  like  what  is  beautiful  both  as  to  form 
and  contents,  to  feel  the  necessity  of  being 
a  useful  unit  amid  other  human  units,  and 
thus  to  feel  his  heart  at  unison  with  the 
rest  of  humanity. 

As  for  avoiding  the  monotony  of  work 
which  would  result  from  the  pupil  always 
making  mere  cylinders  and  disks,  and 
never  making  full  machines  or  other  use¬ 
ful  things,  there  are  thousands  of  means 
for  avoiding  that  want  of  interest,  and 
one  of  them,  in  use  at  Moscow,  is  worthy 


of  notice.  It  is  not  to  give  work  for  mere 
exercise,  but  to  utilize  everything  which 
the  pupil  makes,  from  his  very  first  steps. 
Do  you  remember  how  you  were  delighted, 
in  your  childhood,  if  your  work  was  util¬ 
ized,  i>e  it  only  as  a  part  of  something 
useful  f  So  they  do  at  Moscow.  Elach 
plank  planed  by  the  pupils  is  utilized  as  a 
part  of  some  machine  in  some  of  the  other 
workshops.  When  a  pupil  comes  to  the 
engineering  workshop,  and  he  is  set  to 
make  a  quadrangular  block  of  iron  with 
arallel  and  perpendicular  surfaces,  the 
lock  has  an  interest  in  his  eyes,  because, 
when  he  has  finished  it,  verified  its  angles 
and  surfaces,  and  corrected  its  defects,  the 
block  is  not  thrown  under  the  bank — it  is 
given  to  a  more  advanced  pupil,  who 
makes  a  handle  to  it,  paints  the  whole, 
and  sends  it  to  the  shop  of  the  school  as  a 
preBse-papier.  The  systematical  teaching 
thus  receives  the  necessary  attractiveness.* 
It  is  evident  that  eelerity  of  work  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  production.  So 
it  might  be  asked  if,  under  the  above  sys¬ 
tem,  the  necessary  speed  of  work  could  be 
obtained.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of 
celerity.  There  is  the  celerity  which  we 
see  in  a  lace-manufactory  ;  full-grown 
men,  with  shivering  hands  and  heads,  are 
feverishly  binding  together  the  ends  of 
two  threads  from  the  remnants  of  cotton- 
yarn  in  the  bobbins  ;  you  hardly  can  fol¬ 
low  their  movements.  But  the  very  fact 
of  requiring  such  kind  of  rapid  work  is 
the  condemnation  of  the  factory  system. 
What  has  remained  of  the  human  being  in 
those  shivering  bodies  1  What  will  be 
their  outcome  ?  Why  this  waste  of  hu¬ 
man  force,  when  it  could  produce  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  odd  rests  of  yarn  f 
This  kind  of  celerity  is  required  exclu¬ 
sively  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  slaves  ;  so  let  us  hope  that  no  school 
will  ever  aim  at  this  kind  of  quickness  in 
work.  But  there  is  also  the  time-saving 
celerity  of  the  well-trained  worker,  and 
this  is  surely  achieved  best  by  the  kind  of 
education  which  we  advocate.  However 


*  The  sale  of  the  pnpils'  work  is  not  insig¬ 
nificant,  especially  when  they  reach  the  high¬ 
er  classes,  and  make  steam-engines.  There¬ 
fore  the  Moscow  school,  when  1  knew  it,  waa 
one  of  the  cheapest  in  the  world.  It  gave 
boarding  and  education  at  a  very  low  fee. 
But  imagine  snch  a  school  connected  with  a 
farm  school,  which  grows  food  and  exchanges 
it  at  its  cost  price.  What  will  be  the  cost  of 
education  then  ? 
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plain  his  vrork,  the  edncated  worker  makes 
it  better  and  quicker  than  the  uneducated. 
Observe,  for  instance,  how  a  good  worker 
proceeds  in  cutting  anything — say  a  piece 
of  cardboard — and  compare  his  movements 
with  those  of  an  improperly  trained  work¬ 
er.  The  latter  seizes  the  cardlK>ard,  takes 
the  tool  as  it  is,  traces  a  line  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard  way,  and  begins  to  cut  ;  half-way 
he  is  tired,  and  when  he  has  finished  his 
work  is  worth  nothing  ;  whereas,  the 
former  will  examine  his  tool  and  improve 
it  if  necessary  ;  he  will  trace  the  lice  with 
exactitude,  secure  both  cardboard  and 
rule,  keep  the  tool  in  the  right  way,  cut 
quite  easily,  and  give  you  a  piece  of  good 
work.  That  is  the  true  time-saving  celer¬ 
ity,  the  most  appropriate  for  economizing 
human  labor  ;  and  the  l>est  means  for  at¬ 
taining  it  is  an  education  of  the  most  su¬ 
perior  kind.  The  great  masters  painted 
with  an  astonishing  rapidity  ;  but  their 
rapid  work  was  the  result  of  a  great  de¬ 
velopment  of  intelligence  and  imagination, 
of  a  keen  sense  of  beauty,  of  a  fine  per¬ 
ception  of  colors.  And  that  is  the  kind 
of  rapid  work  which  humanity  is  in  need 
of. 

Much  more  ought  to  be  said  as  regards 
the  duties  of  the  school,  but  1  hasten  to 
say  a  few  words  more  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  kind  of  education  briefiy  sketched 
in  the  preceding  pages.  Certainly,  1  do 
not  cherish  the  illusion  that  a  thorough 
reform  in  education,  or  in  any  of  the  is¬ 
sues  indicated  in  my  preceding  papers, 
will  be  made  as  long  as  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  remain  under  the  present  narrowly 
egotistic  system  of  production  and  con¬ 
sumption.  Ail  we  can  expect,  as  long  as 
the  present  conditions  last,  is  to  have 
some  microscopical  attempts  at  reforming 
here  and  there  on  a  small  scale — attempts 
which  necessarily  will  prove  to  be  far  be¬ 
low  the  expected  results,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  reforming  on  a  small  scale 
when  so  intimate  a  connection  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  manifold  functions  of  a  civilized 
nation.  But  the  energy  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
tive  genius  of  society  depends  preci.sely 
upon  the  depths  of  its  conception  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  how  ;  and 
the  necessity  of  recasting  education  is  one 
of  those  necessities  which  are  most  com¬ 
prehensible  to  all,  and  are  most  appropri¬ 
ate  for  inspiring  society  with  those  ideas, 
without  which  stagnation  or  even  decay 
arc  unavoidable.  So  let  us  suppose  that 
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a  community — a  city,  or  a  territory  which 
has,  at  least,  a  few  millions  of  inhabitants 
— gives  the  above-sketched  education  to 
ail  its  cliildrer.  without  distinction  of 
birth  (and  we  art  rich  enongh  to  permit 
us  the  luxury  of  such  an  education),  with¬ 
out  asking  anything  in  return  from  the 
children  but  what  they  will  give  when  they 
have  become  producers  of  wealth.  Siqr- 
pose  such  an  education  is  given,  and  anal¬ 
yze  its  probable  conseqiieitces.  I  will  not 
insist  upon  the  increase  of  wealth  which 
would  result  from  having  a  young  army 
of  educated  and  well-trained  producers  ; 
nor  shall  I  insist  upon  the  social  Irenefits 
which  would  be  derived  from  erasing  the 
present  distinction  l>etwcen  the  bruin 
workers  and  the  manual  workers,  and  from 
thus  reaching  the  corcordunce  of  interest 
and  harmony  so  much  wanted  in  our  times 
of  social  struggles,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
the  fulness  of  life  which  would  result  for 
each  separate  individual,  if  he  were  en¬ 
abled  to  enjoy  the  use  of  both  his  mental 
and  bodily  powers  ;  nor  upon  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  raising  manual  latmr  to  the  ]>lace 
of  honor  it  on^it  to  occupy  in  society,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  stamp  of  inferiority,  as  it 
is  now.  Nor  shall  I  insist  npon  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  present  misery  and 
degradation,  with  all  their  consequences 
— vice,  crime,  prisons,  jirice  of  blood,  de¬ 
nunciation,  and  the  like — which  neces¬ 
sarily  would  follow.  In  short,  I  will  not 
touch  now  the  great  social  question,  upon 
which  so  much  has  l>een  written  and  so 
much  remains  to  be  written  yet.  I  merely 
intend  to  point  out  in  these  pages  the 
benefits  which  science  itself  would  derive 
from  the  change. 

Some  will  say,  of  course,  that  to  reduce 
the  scientists  to  the  r6le  of  manual  work¬ 
ers  would  mean  the  decay  of  science  an<l 
genius.  But  those  who  will  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  following  considerations  |>rob- 
ablj  will  agree  that  the  result  ought  to  bo 
the  reverse  — namely,  such  a  revival  of 
science  and  art,  and  sn<th  a  progress  in 
industry,  as  we  only  can  faintly  foresee 
from  what  we  know  about  the  times  of 
the  Bennissance.  It  has  l»ecome  a  com¬ 
monplace  to  speak  with  emphasis  al>out 
the  progress  of  science  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  our 
century,  if  compared  with  centuries  past, 
has  much  to  be  proud  of.  But,  if  we 
take  into  account  that  most  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  our  century  has  solved  already 
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had  been  indicated,  and  their  aolutiona 
foreseen,  a  bundled  years  a^^o,  we  must 
admit  that  the  progress  was  not  so  rapid 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  that 
something  hampered  it.  The  mechanical 
theory  of  heat  was  very  well  foreseen  in 
the  last  century  by  Kumford  and  Humphry 
Davy,  and  even  in  Kussia  it  was  advocated 
by  I^monosoff.*  However,  much  more 
than  half  a  century  elapsed  before  the 
theory  reappeared  in  science.  Lamarck, 
and  even  Linnteus,  Geoff  toy  Saint- Hilaire, 
Erasmus  Darwin,  and  several  others  were 
fully  aware  of  the  variability  of  species  ; 
they  were  opening  the  way  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  biology  on  the  principles  of 
variation  ;  but  here,  again,  half  a  century 
was  wasted  before  the  variability  of  species 
was  brought  again  to  the  front  ;  and  we 
all  remember  how  Darwin's  ideas  were 
carried  on  and  fcrced  '*n  the  attention  of 
university  people,  chiefly  by  persons  who 
were  not  professional  scientists  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  yet  in  Darwin’s  hands  the 
theory  of  evolution  surely  was  narrowed, 
owing  to  the  overwhelming  importance 
given  to  only  one  factor  of  evolution. 
For  many  years  past,  astronomy  has  been 
needing  a  careful  revision  of  the  Kant  and 
Laplace’s  hypothesis  ;  but  no  theory  is 
yet  forthcoming  which  would  compel 
general  acceptance.  Geology  surely  has 
made  wonderful  progress  in  the  reconsti¬ 
tution  of  the  palamntological  record,  but 
dynamical  geology  progresses  at  a  despair¬ 
ingly  slow  rate  ;  the  theory  of  the  igneous 
origin  of  granite  and  other  unstratitied 
crystalline  rocks  is  still  taught  in  the  uni¬ 
versities,  although  the  field  geologists  can¬ 
not  reconcile  it  with  the  contradictory 
facts,  and  they  are  abandoning  it  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Uussia  ;  while  ail  future  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  great  question  as  to  the  laws  of 
distribution  of  living  organisms  on  the 
surface  of  the  caith  is  hampered  by  the 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  extension  of 
glaciation  during  the  tjuaternary  epoch. f 


*  In  an  otherwise  also  remarkable  memoir 
on  the  Arctic  Regions. 

f  The  rate  of  progress  in  the  recently  so 
popular  Glacial  Period  question  was  striking¬ 
ly  slow.  Already  Venetz  in  1821  and  Esmarck 
in  182.3,  had  explained  the  erratic  phenomena 
by  the  glaciation  of  Europe.  Agassiz  came 
forth  with  the  theory  of  glaciation  of  the  Alps, 
the  Jura  mountains,  and  Scotland,  about  1840  ; 
and  five  years  later,  Gnyot  had  published  his 
maps  of  the  routes  followed  by  Alpine  bowl¬ 
ders.  But  forty-two  years  elapsed  after  Ve¬ 


in  short,  in  each  branch  of  science  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  current  theories  as  well  as 
new  wide  generalizations  are  wanted. 
And  if  the  revision  requires  some  of  that 
inspiration  of  genius  which  moved  Galileo 
and  Newton,  and  which  depends  in  its 
ap[>earance  upon  general  causes  of  human 
development,  it  requires  also  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  scientific  workers. 
AVhen  facts  contradictory  to  current  the¬ 
ories  become  numerous,  the  theories  must 
be  revised  (we  saw  it  in  Darwin’s  case), 
and  simple  intelligent  workers  in  science 
are  required  to  accumulate  them. 

Immense  regions  of  the  earth  still  re¬ 
main  unexplored  ;  the  study  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  animals  and  plants 
meets  with  stumbling  blocks  at  every 
step.  Travellers  cross  continents,  and  do 
not  know  even  how  to  determine  the  lati¬ 
tude  nor  how  to  manage  a  barometer. 
I’hysiology,  both  of  plants  and  animals, 
psycho-physiology,  and  the  psychological 
faculties  of  man  and  animals  arc  so  many 
branches  of  knowledge  requiring  more 
data  of  the  simplest  description.  History 
remains  a  fable  convenue  chiefly  because  it 
wants  fresh  ideas,  but  also  because  it 
wants  scientifically  thinking  workers  to  re¬ 
constitute  the  life  of  past  centuries  in  the 
same  way  as  Thorold  Rogers  or  Augustin 
Thierry  have  done  it  for  separate  epochs. 
In  short,  there  is  not  one  single  science 
which  does  not  suffer  in  its  development 
from  a  want  of  men  and  women  endowed 
with  a  philosophical  conception  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  ready  to  apply  their  forces  of  inves¬ 
tigation  in  a  given  field,  however  limited, 
and  having  leisure  for  devoting  themselves 

netz  wrote,  before  one  geologist  of  mark  (Lyell) 
dared  timidly  to  accept  his  theory,  even  to  a 
limited  extent — the  most  interesting  fact  being 
that  Gnyot’s  maps,  considered  as  irrelevant  in 
1845,  were  recognized  as  conclusive  after  1863. 
Even  now — half  a  cenlnry  after  Agassiz's  first 
work — Agassiz's  views  are  not  yet  either  re¬ 
futed  or  generally  accepted.  So  also  Forbes’s 
views  npon  the  plasticity  of  ice.  Let  me  add, 
by  the  way,  that  the  whole  polemics  as  to  the 
viscosity  of  ice  is  a  striking  instance  of  how 
facts,  scientific  terms,  and  experimental  meth¬ 
ods  quite  familiar  to  building  engineers,  were 
ignored  by  the  scientists  who  took  part  in  the 
polemics.  If  these  facts,  terms  and  methods 
were  taken  into  account,  the  polemics  would 
not  have  raged  fur  years  with  no  result.  Like 
instances,  to  show  how  science  suffers  from  a 
want  of  acquaintance  with  facts  and  methods 
of  experimenting  well  known  to  engineers, 
florists,  cattle-breeders,  and  so  on  could  be 
produced  in  numbers. 
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to  scicutific  pursuits.  In  a  community 
such  as  we  suppose,  thousands  of  workeis 
would  be  ready  to  answer  any  appeal  for 
exploration.  Darwin  spent  almost  thirty 
years  in  gathering  and  analyzing  facta  for 
the  elaboration  of  the  theory  of  the  origin 
of  species.  Uad  he  lived  in  such  a  society 
as  we  suppose,  he  simply  would  have 
made  an  appeal  to  volunteers  for  facts  and 
partial  exploration,  and  thousands  of  ex¬ 
plorers  would  have  answered  his  appeal. 
Scores  of  societies  would  have  come  to  life 
to  debate  and  to  solve  each  of  the  partial 
problems  involved  in  the  theory,  and  in 
ten  years  the  theory  would  have  been 
veiificd  ;  all  those  factors  of  evolution 
which  only  now  begin  to  receive  due  at¬ 
tention  would  have  appeared  in  their  full 
light.  The  rate  of  scientihe  progress 
would  have  been  tenfold  ;  and  if  the  indi¬ 
vidual  would  not  have  the  same  claims  on 
posterity’s  gratitude  as  he  has  now,  the 
unknown  mass  would  have  done  the  work 
with  more  speed  and  with  more  prospect 
for  ulterior  advance  than  the  individual 
could  do  in  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Murray’s 
dictionary  ia  an  illustration  of  that  kind 
of  work — the  work  of  the  future. 

Ilowever,  there  is  another  feature  of 
modern  science  which  speaks  more  strongly 
yet  in  favor  of  the  change  we  advocate. 
While  industry,  especially  by  the  end  of 
the  last  century  and  during  the  first  part 
of  the  present,  has  been  inventing  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  revolutionize  the  very  face  of 
the  earth,  science  has  been  losing  its  in¬ 
ventive  powers.  Scientists  invent  no 
more,  or  very  little.  Is  it  not  striking, 
indeed,  that  the  steam  engine,  even  in  its 
leading  principles,  the  rail  way -engine,  the 
steamboat,  the  telephone,  the  phonograph, 
the  weaving-machine,  the  lace-machine, 
the  lighthouse,  the  macadamized  road, 
photography  in  black  and  in  colors,  and 
thousands  of  less  important  things,  have 
not  been  invented  by  professional  scien¬ 
tists,  although  none  of  them  would  have 
refused  to  associate  his  name  with  any  of 
the  named  inventions  f  Men  who  hardly 
had  received  any  educ4ition  at  school,  who 
had  merely  stolen  the  crumbs  of  knowl¬ 
edge  from  the  tables  of  the  rich  ;  men 
who  made  their  experiments  with  the 
most  primitive  means— the  attorney -clerk 
Smeaton,  the  instrument-maker  Watt,  the 
engine  brakesman  Stephenson,  the  jewel¬ 
ler’s  apprentice  Fulton,  the  millwright 
Rennie,  the  'mason  Telford,  and  hundreds 


of  others  whose  very  names  remain  un¬ 
known,  were,  as  Mr.  Smiles  justly  says, 

“  the  real  makers  of  modern  civilization 
while  the  professional  scientists,  provided 
with  all  means  for  acquiring  knowledge 
and  experimenting,  have  invented  little  in 
the  formidable  array  of  implements,  ma¬ 
chines,  and  prime-motors  which  has  shown 
to  humanity  how  to  utilize  and  to  manage 
the  forces  of  nature.*  The  fact  is  strik¬ 
ing,  but  its  explanation  is  very  simple  : 
those  men — the  Watts  and  the  Stephen¬ 
sons — knew  something  which  the  $avant» 
do  not  know — they  knew  the  use  of  their 
hands  ;  their  surroundings  stimulated 
their  inventive  powers  ;  they  knew  ma¬ 
chines,  their  leading  principles,  and  their 
work  ;  they  had  breathed  the  atmosphere 
of  the  workshop  and  the  building-yard. 

We  know  how  the  scientists  will  meet 
the  reproach.  They  will  say  :  “  We  dis¬ 
cover  the  laws  of  Nature,  let  others  apply 
them  ;  it  is  a  simple  division  of  laltor.” 
But  such  a  rejoinder  would  be  utterly  un¬ 
true.  The  march  of  progress  is  quite  the 
reverse,  because  in  a  hundred  cases  against 
one  the  mechanical  invention  comes  before 
the  discovery  of  the  scientific  law.  It 
was  not  the  dynanvical  theory  of  heat 
which  came  before  the  steam-engine — it 
followed  it.  When  thousands  of  engines 
already  were  transforming  heat  into  mo¬ 
tion  under  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  scien¬ 
tists,  and  when  they  had  done  so  for  half 
a  century,  or  more  ;  when  thousands  of 
trains,  stopped  by  powerful  brakes,  were 
disengaging  beat  and  spreading  thousands 
of  sparks  on  the  rails  at  their  approach  to 
the  stations  ;  when  all  over  the  civilized 
world  heavy  hammers  and  perfoiatois 
were  rendering  burning  hot  the  masses  of 
iron  they  were  hammering  and  perforating 
— then,  and  then  only,  a  doctor,  Mayer, 
ventured  to  bring  out  the  mechanical  the¬ 
ory  of  heat  with  all  its  consequences  ;  and 
yet  the  scientists  almost  drove  him  to 
madness  by  obstinately  clinging  to  their 
mysterious  caloric  fluid.  When  every  en¬ 
gine  was  illustrating  the  impossibility  of 
utilizing  all  the  heat  disengaged  by  a  given 
amount  of  burnt  fuel,  then  came  the  law 
of  Clausius.  When  all  over  the  world  in¬ 
dustry  already  was  transforming  motion 
into  heat,  sound,  light,  and  electricity, 
and  each  one  into  each  other,  then  only. 

*  Chemistry  is,  to  a  great  extent,  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  role.  Is  it  not  because  the  chemist 
is  so  much  of  the  manual  worker  ? 
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c*me  Grove’s  theory  of  the  “  correlation 
of  physical  forces.”  It  was  not  the  the¬ 
ory  of  electricity  which  gave  us  the  tele¬ 
graph.  When  the  telegraph  was  invented, 
a'.l  we  knew  about  electricity  was  but  a 
few  facts  more  or  less  badly  arranged  in 
oor  books  ;  the  theory  of  electricity  is 
not  ready  yet  ;  it  still  waits  for  its  New¬ 
ton,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  attempts 
of  late  years.  Even  the  empirical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  laws  of  electrical  currents  was 
in  its  infancy  when  a  few  bold  men  laid  a 
cable  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
despite  the  warnings  of  the  authorized 
men  of  science. 

The  name  of  “  applied  science”  is  quite 
misleading,  because,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  invention,  far  from  being  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  science,  on  the  contrary  cre¬ 
ates  a  new  branch  of  science.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  bridges  were  no  application  of  the 
theory  of  elasticity  *,  they  came  before  the 
theory,  and  all  we  can  say  in  favor  of  sci¬ 
ence  is,  that  in  this  special  branch,  theory 
and  practice  developed  in  a  parallel  way, 
helping  one  another.  It  was  not  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  explosives  which  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gunpowder  ;  gunpowder  was  in 
use  for  centuries  before  the  action  of  the 
gases  in  a  gun  was  submitted  to  scientific 
analysis.  And  so  on.  The  great  proc¬ 
esses  of  metallurgy  ;  the  alloys  and  the 
properties  they  acquire  from  the  addition 
of  very  small  amounts  of  some  metals  or 
metalloids  ;  the  recent  revival  of  electric 
lighting  ;  nay,  even  the  weather  forecasts 
which  truly  deserved  the  reproach  of 
being  ”  unscientific”  when  they  were 
started  by  an  old  Jack  tar,  Fitzroy — all 
these  could  be  mentioned  as  instances  in 
point.  Of  course,  we  have  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  discovery,  or  the  inven¬ 
tion,  was  a  mere  application  of  a  scientific 
law  (cases  like  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune),  but  in  the  immense  majority  of 
cases  the  discovery,  or  the  invention,  is 
unscientific  to  begin  with.  It  belongs 
much  more  to  the  domain  of  art — art 
taking  the  precedence  over  science,  as 
Helmholtz  has  so  well  shown  in  one  of 
his  popular  lectures — and  only  after  the 
invention  has  been  made,  science  comes 
to  interpret  it.  It  is  obvious  that  each 
invention  avails  itself  of  the  previously 
accumulated  knowledge  and  modes  of 
thought ;  but  in  most  cases  it  makes  a 
start  in  advance  upon  what  is  known  ;  it 
makes  a  leap  in  the  unknown,  and  thus 


opens  a  quite  new  series  of  facts  for  inves¬ 
tigation.  This  character  of  invention, 
which  is  to  make  a  start  in  advance  of 
former  knowledge,  instead  of  merely  ap¬ 
plying  a  law,  makes  it  identical,  as  to  the 
processes  of  mind,  with  discovery  ;  and, 
therefore,  people  who  are  slow  in  inven¬ 
tion  are  also  slow  in  discovery. 

In  most  cases,  the  inventor,  however 
inspired  by  the  general  state  of  science  at 
a  given  moment,  starts  with  a  very  few 
settled  facts  at  his  disposal.  The  scien¬ 
tific  facts  taken  into  account  for  inventing 
the  steam-engine,  or  the  telegraph,  or  the 
phonograph  were  strikingly  elementary. 
So  that  we  can  affirm  that  what  we  pres¬ 
ently  know  is  already  sufficient  for  resolv¬ 
ing  any  of  the  great  problems  which  stand 
in  the  order  of  the  day — prime-motors 
without  the  use  of  steam,  the  storage  of 
energy,  the  transmission  of  force,  or  the 
flying-machine.  If  these  problems  ate 
not  yet  solved,  it  is  merely  because  of  the 
want  of  inventive  genius,  the  scarcity  of 
educated  men  endowed  with  it,  and  the 
present  divorce  between  science  and  in¬ 
dustry.  On  the  one  side,  we  have  men 
who  are  endowed  with  capacities  for  in¬ 
vention,  but  have  neither  the  necessary 
scientific  knowledge  nor  the  means  for  ex¬ 
perimenting  during  long  years  ;  and.  on 
the  other  side,  we  have  men  endowed 
with  knowledge  and  facilities  for  ex{)eri- 
menting,  hut  devoid  of  inventive  genius, 
owing  to  their  education  and  to  the  sur¬ 
roundings  they  live  in — not  to  speak  of 
the  patent  system,  which  divides  and  scat¬ 
ters  the  efforts  of  the  inventors  instead  of 
combining  them. 

The  flight  of  genius  which  has  character¬ 
ized  the  workers  at  the  outset  of  modern 
industry  has  been  missing  in  our  profes¬ 
sional  scientists.  And  they  will  not  re¬ 
cover  it  as  long  as  they  remain  strangers 
to  the  world,  amid  their  dusty  book¬ 
shelves  ;  as  long  as  they  are  not  workers 
themselves,  amid  other  workers,  at  the 
blaze  of  the  iron  furnace,  at  the  machine 
in  the  factory,  at  the  turning-lathe  in  the 
engineering  workshop  ;  sailors  amid  sailors 
on  the  sea,  and  fishers  in  the  fishing  boat, 
wood-cutters  in  the  forest,  tillers  of  the 
soil  in  the  field.  Our  teachers  in  art  have 
repeatedly  told  us  of  late  that  we  must 
not  expect  a  revival  of  art  as  long  as  handi¬ 
craft  remains  what  it  is  ;  they  have  shown 
how  Greek  and  mediseval  art  were  daugh¬ 
ters  of  handicraft,  how  one  was  feeding 
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the  other.  The  aame  is  true  with  regard 
to  handicraft  and  science  ;  their  separa¬ 
tion  is  the  decay  of  both.  As  to  the 
grand  inspirations  which  unhappily  have 
been  so  much  neglected  in  most  of  the  re¬ 
cent  discussions  about  art — and  which  are 
missing  in  science  as  well — these  can  be 
expected  only  when  humanity,  breaking 
its  present  bonds,  shall  make  a  new  start 
in  the  higher  principles  of  human  solidar¬ 
ity,  doing  away  with  the  present  duality 
of  moral  sense  and  philosophy. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  all  men 
and  women  cannot  equally  enjoy  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  scientific  work.  The  variety  of  in¬ 
clinations  is  such  that  some  will  find  more 
pleasure  in  science,  some  others  in  art, 
and  others  again  in  some  of  the  numberless 
branches  of  the  production  of  wealth. 
But,  whatever  the  occupations  prefened 
by  every  one,  every  one  will  be  the  more 
useful  in  his  own  branch  if  he  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  serious  scientific  knowledge. 
And,  whosoever  he  might  be— scientist  or 
artist,  physicist  or  surgeon,  chemist  or 
sociologist,  historian  or  poet — he  would 
be  the  gainer  if  he  spent  a  part  of  his  life 
in  the  workshop  or  the  farm  (the  work¬ 
shop  and  the  farm),  if  he  were  in  contact 
with  humanity  in  its  daily  work,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  him¬ 
self  discharges  his  duties  as  an  unprivileged 
producer  of  wealth.  How  much  better 
the  historian  and  the  sociologist  would 
understand  humanity  if  they  knew  it,  not 
in  books  only,  not  in  a  few  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  as  a  whole,  in  its  daily  life, 
daily  work,  and  daily  affairs  !  How 
much  more  medicine  would  trust  to 
hygiene,  and  how  much  less  to  prescri(>- 
tions,  if  the  young  doctors  were  the  nurses 
of  tlie  sick  and  the  nurses  received  the 
education  of  the  doctors  of  our  time  !  And 
how  would  gain  the  poet  in  his  feeling  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  how  much  l>etter 
would  he  know  the  human  heart,  if  he 
met  the  rising  sun  amid  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  himself  tiller  ;  if  he  fought  against 
the  storm  with  the  sailors  on  board  ship  ; 
if  he  knew  the  poetry  of  labor  and  rest, 
sorrow  and  joy,  struggle  and  conquest ! 
Ortift  nur  hinein  in's  voile  Menschenleben  ! 
Goethe  said  ;  Ein  jeder  lebt's — nieht  vielen 
ist's  bekannt.  But  how  few  poets  follow 
his  advice  ! 

The  so-called  division  of  labor  has 
grown  under  a  system  which  condemned 
the  masses  to  toil  all  the  day  long,  and  all 


the  life  long,  at  the  same  wearisome  kind 
of  labor.  But  if  we  take  into  account 
how  few  are  the  real  producers  of  wealth 
in  our  present  society,  and  how  squan¬ 
dered  is  their  labor,  we  must  recognize 
that  Franklin  was  right  in  saying  that  to 
woik  five  hours  a  day  would  generally  do 
for  supplying  each  member  of  a  civilized 
nation  with  the  comfort  now  accessible  for 
the  few  only,  provided  everybody  took 
his  due  share  in  production.  But  wo 
have  ma<le  some  progress  since  Franklin's 
times,  not  to  say  a  word  of  further  prog¬ 
ress.  More  than  one-half  of  the  working 
day  would  thus  remain  to  every  one  for 
the  pursuit  of  art,  science,  or  any  hobby 
be  might  choose  to  like  ;  and  his  work  in 
those  fields  would  be  the  more  profitable 
if  he  spent  the  other  half  of  the  day  in 
productive  work — if  art  and  science  were 
followed  from  mere  inclination,  not  for 
mercantile  purposes.  Moreover,  a  com¬ 
munity  organized  on  the  principles  of  all 
being  workers  would  be  rich  enough  to 
consider  that  every  man  and  woman,  after 
having  reached  a  certain  age — say,  of 
forty  or  mote — ought  to  be  relieved  from 
the  moral  obligation  of  taking  a  direct 
part  in  the  performance  of  the  necessary 
manual  work,  so  as  to  be  able  entirely  to 
devote  himself  or  herself  to  whatever  he  or 
she  chooses  in  the  domain  of  art,  or  sci¬ 
ence,  or  any  kind  of  work.  Free  pursuit 
in  new  branches  of  art  and  knowledge, 
free  creation,  and  free  development  thus 
might  be  fully  guaranteed.  And  such  a 
community  would  not  know  misery  amid 
wealth  ;  it  would  not  know  the  duality  of 
conscience  which  permeates  our  life  and 
stifies  every  noble  effort.  It  would  freely 
take  its  flight  toward  the  highest  regions 
of  progress  compatible  with  human  na¬ 
ture.  But  it  is  not  by  resorting  to  such 
poor  means  as  some  training  of  the  hand 
in  a  handicraft  school,  or  some  teaching 
of  husbandry  under  the  name  of  Slujd, 
that  great  things  are  achieved.  Great  prob¬ 
lems  must  be  faced  in  their  full  greatues.s. 

PosTscarPT. 

Since  the  above  was  written  1  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Gordon  Col¬ 
lege  at  Al»erdeen.  There  I  found  the  sys¬ 
tem  described  in  the  preceding  pages  had 
been  applied  with  full  success,  for  some 
years,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ogilvie. 
It  is  the  Moscow,  or  Chicago,  system  on 
a  limited  scale. 
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While  receiving  Riibstantial  scientific 
education,  the  pupils  are  also  trained  in 
the  workshops — but  not  for  one  special 
trade,  as  it  unhappily  too  often  is  the 
case.  They  pass  through  the  carpenters’ 
workshop,  the  casting  in  metals,  and  the 
engineering  workshop  ;  and  in  each  of 
these  they  learn  the  foundations  of  each 
of  the  three  trades,  sufficiently  well  for 
supplying  the  school  itself  with  a  number 
of  useful  things.  Besides,  as  far  as  I 
could  ascertain  from  what  I  saw  in  the 
geographical  and  physical  classes,  as  also  in 
the  chemical  laboratory,  the  system  of 
“through  the  hand  to  the  brain,’’  and 
vice-versa,  is  in  full  swing,  and  it  is  at¬ 


tended  with  the  best  success.  The  boys 
work  with  the  physical  instruments,  and 
they  study  geography  in  the  field,  instru¬ 
ments  in  hands,  as  well  as  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Some  of  their  surveys  filled  with 
joy  my  geographer’s  heart.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Gordon  College’s  industiial  de¬ 
partment  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  any  foreign 
school  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  permit 
myself  to  suggest  that  if  Aberdeen  has 
made  that  excellent  move  toward  com¬ 
bining  science  with  handicraft,  the  move 
was  a  natural  outcome  of  what  has  been 
practised  long  since,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in 
the  Aberdeen  daily  schools. — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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A  Familt  Histort  or  the  Fifteksth  Centi-rt. 

BT  EDtTH  MARQET. 


Alessandra  MACiNOHt,  the  mother  of 
the  Strozzi,  was  born  in  1406,  of  a  noble 
Florentine  family.  She  was  married, 
when  scarcely  sixteen,  to  Matteo  Sirozzi, 
a  young  man  of  twenty -five,  belonging  to 
a  distinguished  mercantile  house.  He 
was,  however,  more  devoted  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  literature  than  to  commerce,  and 
noted  as  a  Latin  scholar  and  collector  of 
antiquities.  Ho  and  his  young  wife  seem 
to  have  passed  a  happy  life  till  the  politi¬ 
cal  disturbances  ending  in  the  return  of 
the  Medici,  in  1434,  caused  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  Matteo,  together  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Strozzi  family.  They  retired 
to  I’esaro,  but  Matteo’s  exile  was  of  short 
duration.  He  died,  seemingly  of  the 
plague,  about  a  year  after,  the  affliction 
being  heightened  for  Alessandra  by  the 
death  of  three  of  her  eight  children  by  the 
same  fatal  malady. 

A  less  brave  heart  might  have  sunk  be¬ 
neath  such  heavy  blows,  but  Alessandra 
looked  her  position  calmly  in  the  face, 
and  resolved,  in  the  interests  of  her  chil¬ 
dren — “  I  possess  no  other  good  in  this 
life  I’’  she  pathetically  exclaims — on  re¬ 
turning  to  Florence,  where  some  house 
property  and  land,  to  the  value  of  about 
4,000  florins,  remained  to  her.  She  su¬ 
perintended  the  house  of  business,  which 
carried  on  a  trade  in  wool,  in  which  task 
she  was  assisted,  with  all  the  strong  sense 


of  duty  to  the  family  still  a  characteristic 
of  Italians,  by  some  cousins  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
her  letters  with  the  most  affectionate 
gratitude. 

Filippo,  now  (now  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  Simone  at  Pesaro)  Alessandra’s 
eldest  son,  was  sent,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  to  a  banking-house  at  Palermo, 
and  thence  to  Naples,  where  we  find  him, 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  established  in  busi¬ 
ness  by  his  uncle  Niccolo  at  the  date  of 
the  first  letter  in  the  collection. 

This  Filippo,  we  must  always  remem¬ 
ber,  was  he  who  became  later  a  man  of 
such  high  consideration,  and  who  erected 
the  splendid  Palazzo  Strozzi  in  Florence. 
He  seems  to  have  been  steady  and  thought¬ 
ful  beyond  his  years,  and  to  him  his 
mother,  in  her  letters,  confides  all  her 
affairs,  and  consults  his  opinion  on  almost 
every  matter  of  importance.  What  let¬ 
ters  of  his  have  been  preserved  confirm 
this  good  impression,  and  the  fact  that  he 
prospered,  and  that  his  house  became  a 
centre  in  Naples  for  men  of  distinction 
and  exiled  families,  is  another  proof  of 
the  worth  of  his  character. 

Lorenzo,  the  second  son,  must,  to  judge 
from  various  allirsions  in  the  letters,  have 
given  his  mother  cause  for  anxiety  at  his 
first  start  in  life.  He  left  home  when  six¬ 
teen  years  old,  but  passed  through  many 
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chanf^B  before  he  finally  settled  down  in 
his  uncle’s  bank  at  Bruges,  haring  pre¬ 
viously  lived  at  Valenza,  Barcelona,  and 
Avignon. 

The  rest  of  the  family — a  daughter, 
Cater ina,  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  we 
speak  of  ;  Alessandra,  the  namesake  and 
favorite  of  her  mother,  aged  thirteen  ; 
and  liatteo,  bom  after  his  father’s  death, 
and  now  eleven  years  old — will  sufficiently 
appear  in  the  mother’s  correspondence, 
the  writer’s  voice  being  one  which  still 
speaks  to  us  of  her  family,  her  country, 
and  her  God,  through  the  thick  veil  of 
four  centuries. 

The  first  letter,  in  1447,  which,  like  all 
the  others,  commences  with  the  words 
**  In  the  name  of  God  ”  and  the  date,  is 
almost  entirely  filled  by  the  news  of  her 
daughter  Caterina’s  betrothal.  It  was 
evidently  a  good  match  for  the  young 
lady,  whose  dowry,  including  the  value  of 
the  trousseau,  was  only  1,000  florins, 
whereas  her  mother’s  had  been  1,600. 
But  the  intended  husband,  Marco  I’arcnti 
by  name,  nine  years  older  than  his  bride, 
well  educated  and  without  brothers,” 
was  a  rich  silk  merchant,  and  money  was 
not  his  object  in  his  choice  of  a  wife. 
The  half  of  the  girl’s  dowry  had  been  de¬ 
posited  in  her  name  at  II  Monte,  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  such  purposes,  and  could  not 
yet  be  taken  out  on  account  of  her  being 
BO  much  under  age.  The  prudent  mother, 
however,  convinced  that  the  young  people 
were  really  fond  of  each  other,  and  that 
the  match  was  very  advantageous  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  determined  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  sum  of  500  florins  at  once,  and 
repay  herself  when  the  portion  fell  due. 
The  fact  that  the  lover’s  family  entertained 
a  real  affection  for  her  little  Caterina  is 
mentioned  in  the  mother’s  letter  to  her 
son  with  complacency  as  the  best  guaran¬ 
tee  of  future  happiness,  the  parentado,  in 
such  affairs,  being  always  much  consid¬ 
ered. 

Marco,  the  future  son-in-law,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Alessandra  as  very  generous  in 
making  presents  and  constantly  repeating, 
‘‘  Pray  ask  for  whatever  you  wish.” 

For  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  he  pre¬ 
sented  his  bride  with  a  mantle  and  robe 
of  crimson  velvet,  and  a  wreath  for  the 
head  of  peacock’s  feathers  and  pearls, 
costing  eighty  florins,  as  well  as  orna¬ 
ments  to  match,  namely,  two  strings  of 
peat  Is  worth  more  than  sixty  florins,  so 
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that  ”  when  Caterina  goes  out,”  writes 
the  mother,  ”  she  will  carry  on  her  person 
the  value  of  more  than  400  florins.”  An¬ 
other  robe  of  crimson  velvet  with  wide 
sleeves  lined  with  fur,  and  a  red  hood 
embroidered  with  pearls,  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Caterina  to  wear  at  the  wedding, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  November. 
These  gifts,  and  a  long  list  of  others,  are 
all  accurately  noted  down,  with  their  price 
and  the  cost  of  making  np,  by  the  orderly 
Marco,  and  a  curious  medley  it  is.  Much 
of  the  personal  outfit  seems  to  have  been 
provided  by  him  (perhaps  the  mother 
gave  the  household  linen)  ;  it  consisted  of 
cloth  and  linen,  some  in  the  piece,  soino 
already  fashioned  into  garments  ;  thirty 
handkerchiefs  ;  a  missal  bound  in  silver  ; 
a  string  of  large  coral  beads  ;  two  daggers 
to  wear  in  the  girdle  ;  and  three  needle- 
cases.  All  this  is  estimated  as  equal  to 
165  florins  in  value.  Some  articles,  the 
value  of  which  is  not  noted,  are  :  two 
ivory  combs,  some  embroidered  kerchiefs, 
twenty-four  caps,  two  linen  collars,  vari¬ 
ous  ribbons,  and  three  pairs  of  red  stock¬ 
ings.  Marco  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure 
in  adorning  his  young  bride,  and  Mona 
Alessandra,  as  she  is  called  by  sons  and 
Bon-iii-law,  writes,  with  all  a  mother’s 
pardonable  pride,  that  ”  the  little  one  is 
beautiful,  l^yond  all  other  Florentine 
women.  ’’ 

This  union,  entered  upon  with  such 
happy  anticipations,  entirely  fulfilled 
them.  The  few  glimpses  we  obtain  in 
the  letters  of  Marco’s  and  Cateiina’s  mar¬ 
ried  life,  in  their  villa  at  Mugello,  aie 
bright  and  pleasant.  Marco  treated  not 
only  his  wife,  but  her  relations,  with  con¬ 
stant  consideration  and  affection.  His 
letters  to  the  boys  are  those  of  a  true 
brother,  and  he  speaks  of  his  mother  in¬ 
law  as  if  he  were  her  actual  son.  In  his 
notes  he  mentions  the  4th  August  as  the 
day  of  betrothal,  appending  to  the  memo¬ 
randum  the  amount  of  the  dowry.  On 
the  13th  of  the  following  January  he  gave 
Caterina  the  marriage  ring,  and  then,  as 
years  pass  on,  follow  notices  of  the  biith 
of  their  children.  At  last,  in  May  1480, 
a  few  touching  words  of  dignified,  self- 
contained  sorrow,  record  how,  at  9  o’clock 
on  the  14th,  Caterina,  scarcely  fifty  years 
old,  passed  from  this  life,  a  life  which  had 
been  for  him  as  long  as  they  lived  together 
“  most  blight  and  happy.”  The  sorrow- 
stricken  widower  ”  trusts  that  her  soul  is 
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with  God,  in  recompense  for  all  her  noble¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  of  life,  and  gracious 
and  upright  manners.”  lie  finds  some 
consolation  in  reflecting  that  she  was 
buried  in  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  (the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Florenc.e)  with  all  possible  honor, 
and,  characteristically  enough,  he  notes 
down  that  he  gave  mourning  dresses 
(black,  nun-like  costumes  and  veils,  it 
seems)  to  four  members  of  the  family,  his 
own  two  daughters,  and  his  wife’s  sister 
and  sister  in-law.  l>ut  in  relating  all  this 
we  are  anticipating  the  family  history. 

At  the  time  of  writing  to  her  son  Filip¬ 
po,  the  first  of  the  letters  on  which  our 
sketch  is  founded,  dated  Airgust  24, 
1447,  Mona  Alessandra  is  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  preparations  for  Caterina’s 
marriage,  so  birsy  that  she  has  not  yet 
l»ecn  able  to  arrange  for  Mattco  leaving 
home.  The  boy  is  only  eleven  years  old, 
and  the  mother’s  heart  clings  to  him  be¬ 
yond  all  her  children,  and  so  she  thinks 
that,  for  that  winter,  he  might  find  some 
occupation  in  the  bank  at  Florence,  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  his  handwriting. 
She  begs  Filippo  not  to  l>e  displeased  if  she 
writes  less  frequently  amid  her  many  oc¬ 
cupations  ;  .Matteo  will  soon  be  able  to 
supplement  her  deficiencies  in  that  respect. 
In  conclusion,  she  hints  at  some  vexation 
caused  her  the  year  previous  by  Filippo, 
and  hopes  he  will  do  better  in  future,  ex¬ 
horting  him  especially  to  be  grateful  to 
his  Uncle  Niccolb,  who  so  ably  assisted 
him  at  his  start  in  life,  and  who  deserves 
that  Filippo  should  kiss  the  ground  he 
treads.  To  this  letter  Caterina,  the  sister, 
adds  a  message  that  she  would  like  to 
have  some  soap  and  other  toilet  requisites 
in  ease  a  trusty  person  can  be  found  to 
bring  them  ;  so  that  it  seems  that  Naples 
was  already  celebrated  for  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  article. 

This  first  letter  is  characteristic  of  the 
style  of  the  whole  series.  Together  with 
great  tenderness,  expressed  in  the  frequent 
and  fervent  desire  to  see  her  sons,  there  is 
unflinching  strictness  in  reproving  every 
sliortcoining  and  urging  upon  them  their 
duty  to  others,  more  especially  to  those 
relations  who  had  interested  themselves  in 
the  fatherless  boys.  Filippo  needs  not 
often  be  blamed,  but  his  rrrothcr’s  fond¬ 
ness  evidently  does  not  blind  her  to  any 
of  his  faults.  Also  notable  is  the  con¬ 
stantly  pious  tone  of  these  epistles,  calling 
down  the  blessing  of  God  on  every  occa¬ 


sion.  Proverbs  are  frequently  quoted, 
but  there  is  a  total  absence  in  the  style  of 
pictnresqueness,  figurativeness,  or  senti¬ 
mentality,  all  being  simple,  plain,  and 
practical.  Appended  to  the  first  letter 
from  Mona  Alessandra  are  two  from  her 
sons.  One  from  Lorenzo,  written  to  his 
mother  from  Valenza  on  April  28th,  1446, 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  his  journey  to 
Spain.  On  the  voyage  he  had  suffered 
greatly  from  sea-sickness,  and  he  coin- 
plains  that  no  one  came  to  look  after  him, 
but  left  him  entirely  alone.  “  However, 
praise  be  to  God  !”  he  exclaims,  “  I  re¬ 
covered  gradually  after  the  first  three 
days.”  lie  thought  the  Spanish  towns, 
especially  Barcelona,  with  its  ample  ter¬ 
races  to  every  house,  very  fine,  though 
not  so  beautiful  as  Florence.  At  Valenza 
the  fine  cloth  was  of  better  quality  than 
in  Italy,  and  the  writer  notes  all  kinds  of 
domestic  facts,  namely,  that  fresh  almonds 
are  already  ripe  ;  that  provisions  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  cherries,  spinach  and  wood,  are 
sold  by  weight,  so  that  we  may  presume 
that  at  Florence,  on  the  contrary,  these 
things  were  sold  by  measure.  Orange 
trees  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  great 
quantities,  trained  espalier  fashion,  ”  and 
one  gets  more  than  200  oranges,  as  big  as 
bottles,  for  a  penny,  more  than  one  can 
carry.”  And  then — for  he  was  a  gay 
young  man,  fond  of  show  and  amusement 
— he  passes  on  to  notice  the  fashions. 
Shoes  with  long  points  were  worn,  of  a 
very  elegant  style.  The  women  wore 
slippers  handsomely  embroidered  in  gold. 
“  1  would  have  sent  two  pairs  home,  but 
I  have  no  mote  money  left,  having  stayed 
two  days  at  Leghorn,  and  spent  it  all  dur¬ 
ing  my  jouiney.”  lie  enters  into  a  long 
description  of  the  ladies’  dresses,  “  ex¬ 
actly  like  those  painted  on  the  arras,” 
noting  that,  however  old  they  may  be, 
the  women  wear  silk  veils  arranged  like 
two  great  wings  at  each  side  of  the  head, 
which  ”  look  very  pretty,”  and  cloth 
jackets  instead  of  silk,  and  trains  ”  twelve 
ells  long  and  more,”  which  are  held  up  by 
pages,  and  he  thinks  he  has  never  seen 
such  beautiful  women  in  his  life,  and  his 
judgment  may  be  trusted.  But  he  chiefly 
wishes  to  impress  upon  his  mother  his 
great  diligence  in  business,  assuring  her 
that  he  goes  to  bed  at  midnight  by  Bar¬ 
celona  time,  and  only  allows  himself  about 
three  hours’  sleep  !  He  asserts  also  that 
he  copies  twelve  letters  in  the  course  of 
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the  day,  and  writes  faster  than  any  one 
else,  BO  that  she  would  be  quite  surprised 
to  see  him.  “  But  this  is  the  way  to 
get  on,  and  may  God  keep  me  in  it  !”  he 
piously  adds,  lie  mentions  that  for  the 
last  two  weeks  he  has  bought  all  the  pro- 
\  isions  for  his  uncle's  household,  and  man* 
ages  the  business  very  well,  for  he  can 
already  almost  speak  Castilian  perfectly, 
and  makes  the  people  understand  him. 
For  Uncle  Niccolo,  who  has  been  ill,  he 
buys  nothing  but  capons,  and  Niccolo  is 
so  fat  that  he  can  hardly  move,  lie  also 
mentions  that  he  rode  on  horseback  200 
miles,  from  Barcelona  to  Valenza,  and 
does  not  regret  it  in  the  least,  (rood 
wishes  for  Caterina,  and  a  desire  to  know 
exactly  when  the  marriage  will  take  place, 
close  the  letter. 

.Matteo’s  letter  is  addressed  to  Filippo, 
and  is  dated  March  29th,  1448.  From  it 
we  learn  that  Caterina’s  marriage  did  not 
take  place  till  January  14th  of  that  year, 
and  was  then  celebrated  without  festivities, 
as  it  was  not  the  fashion,  nor  did  the 
families  wish  to  incur  expense,  as  it  could 
not  be  expected  of  them  in  their  present 
situation.  For  a  boy  of  twelve  the  letter 
is  precocious  enough,  and  he,  too,  men¬ 
tions  all  the  details  about  the  dowry.  He 
promises  to  write  more  frequently,  as  ho 
now  means  to  take  a  writing  master,  for 
he  finds  that  alone  he  does  not  form  the 
letters  well.  Mona  .\lessandra  (as  he  also 
calls  his  motherl  has  begged  him  to  en¬ 
gage  a  master  who  will  teach  him  in  two 
months,  and,  in  the  pious  phraseology  of 
the  day,  he  hopes  “  that  God  may  grant 
it  !”  With  much  other  brotherly  chat 
are  mixed  complaints  of  lyorenzo’s  long 
silence,  and  requests  that  Filippo  will 
write  and  urge  him  to  communicate  more 
frequently  with  the  family. 

Mona  Alessandra  evidently  attached 
great  importance  to  her  son’s  acquiring  a 
good  handwriting.  In  her  next  letter  to 
Filippo,  November  4th,  1448,  she  refers 
to  Matteo,  saying  that  she  purposely  makes 
him  correspond  with  his  brother  as  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  writing  from  dictation,  for  when  he 
writes  slowly  he  writes  well,  as  both  An¬ 
tonio,  his  uncle,  and  his  brother-in-law 
Marco  say.  But  when  he  is  in  a  hurry, 
he  writes  a  quite  illegible  hand,  and  she 
begs  Filippo  to  mention  this,  as  admoni¬ 
tions  from  others  besides  herself  do  the 
boy  good.  Filippo  might  also  beg  the 
just-mentioned  relations  to  look  after  his 
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little  brother.  This  letter  is  full  of  ma¬ 
ternal  anxiety  for  her  sons,  to  whom  she 
seems  to  turn  with  redoubled  interest  now 
that  Caterina  is  well  settled.  lArrenzo  has 
written  that  he  is  to  go  to  London  as  soon 
as  travelling  companions  can  be  found, 
but  the  mother  does  not  wish  it,  having 
heard  that  the  plague  is  in  Ixmdon.  \ 
friend  of  the  family,  one  Granello  da 
liicasoli,  has  been  to  see  her,  and  she 
asked  a  great  deal  about  Lorenzo.  Uica- 
soli  assured  her  that  there  was  plenty  of 
good  in  the  youth,  but  that  he  needed 
guidance  from  some  one  of  whom  he 
stood  in  awe.  So  she  had  written  to 
Jacopo  (the  uncle  who  had  charge  of 
Lorenzo).  Another  friend  has  also  visited 
her,  from  whom  she  has  heard  that  Filippo 
is  very  thin,  though  he  is  well,  and  that 
Uncle  Niccolo  is  very  kind  to  him,  which 
she  was  glad  to  hear.  The  remaimler  of 
the  letter  is  tilled  with  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  a  house  contiguous  to  one 
of  theirs,  the  purchase  of  which  she  thinks 
would  add  much  to  the  value  of  their 
property. 

A  letter  of  the  same  date  from  Matteo 
to  Filippo  shows  the  boy  to  be  already 
deep  in  business  matters.  He  speaks  of 
the  injury  done  to  trade  by  the  plague, 
and  mentions  that  they  have  already  be¬ 
gun  to  spin  the  flax  belonging  to  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  that  Filippo  will  receive  his  share 
next  year. 

The  question  of  Matteo  leaving  home  is 
again  seiiously  mooted  by  the  uncles,  and 
the  mother,  though  full  of  sorrow  at  the 
idea,  has  at  last  promised  to  yield  to  their 
persuasions,  “  if  Filippo  and  Niceolb  also 
desire  it.” 

In  a  letter  of  the  13th  July  1449,  Alcs- 
sandra  speaks  more  than  usual  of  herself, 
lamenting  the  hard  fate  which  left  her  a 
widow  BO  early,  with  all  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  up  a  family,  and  having  to 
part  with  her  children  one  after  another. 
Still  she  resolves  to  make  a  new  sacriflee, 
should  it  be  for  Matteo’s  good.  She  has 
bought  him  a  mantle  of  the  shape  most  in 
fashion,  with  a  peacock-colored  doublet 
and  vest  ;  also  shirts,  and  everything  he 
can  need,  including  small  daggers  to  wear 
in  his  belt,  and  shoes  like  friar’s  sandals, 
having  spent  in  all  eight  florins  (which 
seems  to  us  very  little  for  so  many  arti¬ 
cles). 

But  when  the  boy  went  to  take  leave 
of  his  relations  in  Florence  they  raised  a 
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great  outcry,  declaring  that  his  mother 
must  be  mad  to  think  of  sending  him  on 
a  fatiguing  journey  during  the  greatest 
heat,  and  when,  moreover,  the  plague 
was  raging  everywhere.  They  declared  it 
roost  dangerous,  and  probably  their  repre¬ 
sentations  were  to  the  mother  a  welcome 
excuse  for  keeping  her  Benjamin  still  at 
borne.  But  in  the  meantime  she  exhorts 
Filippo,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  she 
relates  the  matter,  to  be  kind  to  Matteo 
when  he  shall  arrive,  and  not  treat  him  ns 
roughly  as  she  heard  he  did  Lorenzo. 

Two  days  before,  Marco,  the  brother- 
in-law,  had  written  on  the  same  subject, 
describing  Matteo  as  possessing  a  good  and 
affectionate  disposition,  apt  to  learn  and 
easy  to  guide  ;  but  mentioning  that  it 
would  be  well  not  to  expect  too  much,  or 
overburden  him  with  work,  as  that  would 
spoil  his  good  nature.  He  ought  not  to 
be  forced  beyond  his  will  by  hard  words 
or  blows,  for  he  cannot  bear  reproofs  ; 
whereas  with  gentleness  anything  can  be 
done  with  him,  and  it  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  he  is  still  but  a  child. 

The  family  must  have  rejoiced  that  the 
boy’s  departure  was  postponed,  for  the 
plague  appeared  in  Florence  in  .\ugust, 
and  Alessandra  sent  Matteo  to  stay  with 
Caterino  and  Marco  at  .Mugello.  She  her¬ 
self  had  fallen  ill  early  in  September,  and 
had  been  unable  to  join  them,  but  her 
brother  had  taken  her  to  his  bouse  at 
Antella,  where  she  recovered,  and  now 
she  thought  it  best  to  stay  where  she  was, 
especially  as  the  plague  was  now  abating, 
and  she  also  shortly  expected  a  visit  from 
Niccolo.  In  this  letter,  December  26th, 
1449,  she  speaks  of  various  things  she  is 
about  to  send  to  Filippo,  including  two 
inflated  balls  ;  probably  for  the  game  then 
so  popular  in  Italy.  The  linen  for  his 
shirts  is  already  ordered,  hut  must  tiist  be 
bleached.  It  is  very  fine,  really  too  much 
so  for  shirts.  Caterina  is  expecting  her 
confinement  in  February  ;  and  Alessandra, 
who  is  no  less  a  woman  of  business  than  a 
tender  mother,  is  apprehensive  that  the 
dowry  money  deposited  at  U  Mofite  might 
he  forfeited  if  anything  were  to  happen  to 
her  daughter.  She  thinks  of  going  to 
Rome  in  April  for  the  sake  of  the  Pardon 
and  Indulgence  (on  occasion  of  the  Jubi¬ 
lee),  and  asks  whether  Filippo  could  not 
contrive  to  meet  her  there,  with  a  pathetic 
allusion  to  the  great  sacrifice  she  makes  in 
being  separated  from  her  sons,  and  the 
Naw  Saana. — Yoi..  LL,  No.  5.  41 


consolation  it  would  be  to  see  Filippo  once 
more  before  she  dies.  This  reminds  her 
of  the  new  sorrow  awaiting  her  in  Matteo’s 
departure.  She  hardly  knows  how  she 
shall  live  without  him,  for  he  is  the  image 
of  his  father,  and  has  grown  such  a  hand¬ 
some  youth  during  his  long  stay  in  the 
country  that  he  is  hardly  to  be  recognized. 

In  the  next  letter,  still  to  Filippo,  Fel- 
ruary  8th,  1450,  she  seems  in  better  spir¬ 
its,  although  the  dreaded  separation  had 
actually  taken  place.  She  has  had  the 
consolation  of  a  visit  from  Uncle  Niccolo, 
who  lodges  in  her  house,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  an  invitation  to  dinner  or 
supper  with  other  members  of  the  family, 
has  been  constantly  with  her.  All  the  re¬ 
lations  had  shown  him  great  attention. 
Marco,  who  has  just  become  the  happy 
father  of  a  little  son,  had  come  from 
Mugello  on  purpose  to  make  Niccolo’s  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  she  herself  had  had  great 
pleasure  in  doing  all  she  could.  Niccolo 
had  evidently  taken  to  Matteo,  who,  for 
his  part,  was  quite  pleased  to  go  with  hia 
uncle. 

The  projected  purchase  of  the  bouse, 
all  kinds  of  money  matters,  and  the  dowry 
of  the  second  daughter,  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  with  this  good  uncle,  and  doubtless 
Mona  Alessandra  felt  the  comfort  of  ad¬ 
vising  with  a  prudent  person,  for  her 
strong  sense  of  duty  led  her  to  take  much 
irksome  business  on  her  own  shoulders. 

Marco’s  letter  to  Filippe,  of  about  the 
same  date,  speaks  of  bis  great  pleasure  in 
making  Niccolo’s  acquaintance,  and  his 
regret  that  tho  uncle  had  not  accepted  his 
invitation  to  dinner.  But  Marco  had 
spent  as  much  time  as  possible  in  his 
mother-in-law’s  house,  and  seen  a  great 
deal  of  their  honored  relative.  lie  then 
refeis  to  Alessandra’s  great  grief  at  part¬ 
ing  with  Matteo,  which  she  bore,  however, 
with  courage,  knowing  that  it  was  for  the 
boy’s  good.  lie  hopes  that  her  sons  will 
always  bear  this  in  mind,  and  is  assured 
they  will  do  so. 

But  in  all  Alessandra’s  letters  of  this 
year  we  observe  a  restless  tone  ;  a  con¬ 
stant  wish  that  at  least  one  of  her  sons 
were  near  her.  The  plague  had  reap¬ 
peared  ;  trade  and  agriculture  suffered 
greatly,  for  many  farms  were  left  unculti¬ 
vated.  Alessandra  had  hoped  that  her 
second  daughter  and  namesake  would  have 
been  married  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  that,  the  pestilence  gone,  she  would 
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have  r'lMted  Rome  ;  but  neither  of  these 
wished-for  events  took  place. 

On  December  6th,  1460,  she  tolls  Filip¬ 
po  of  a  parcel  she  has  sent  “  well-packed,” 
containing  four  shirts,  six  handkerchiefs, 
and  some  towels.  He  shall  have  more  as 
soon  as  she  knows  these  are  to  his  taste, 
but  if  he  dislikes  them  she  will  keep  them 
for  Matteo.  If  only  the  girl  Ale8.*andra 
were  married,  she,  the  mother,  could  set 
her  sons  up  with  all  they  wanted,  but 
while  a  daughter  is  still  at  home  all  must 
go  to  her.  She  wishes  that  Filippo  would 
return  to  Florence,  marry  and  settle  down, 
an<l  Niccolo  is  also  agreeable  to  this  plan, 
and  declares  he  would  put  Filippo  in  a 
good  position. 

Apparently  the  servant  question  had 
difficulties  for  the  mistress  of  a  household 
then  as  now,  for,  among  other  things, 
Mona  Alessandra  mentions,  as  a  reason 
for  Filippo’s  return,  the  bad  conduct  of 
their  female  slave,  who  has  made  herself 
a  perfect  tyrant  by  her  evil  tongue.  Lor¬ 
enzo  and  Matteo  can  both  testify  to  her 
incredible  behavior,  but  they  dare  not  tell 
her  for  fear  she  might  malevolently  de¬ 
fame  the  daughter  of  the  house,  and  there¬ 
by  prevent  her  from  getting  a  good  hus¬ 
band.  Alessandra  thinks  that  if  there 
were  a  master  in  the  house,  things  would 
go  on  better,  and  again  begs  her  son  to 
return  home,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
slave,  but  to  gladden  his  mother’s  eyes  by 
the  sight  of  him. 

On  December  11,  1450.  she  sends  him 
more  wearing  apparel  and  linen,  and  tells 
him  of  a  proposal  for  his  sister  Alessandra, 
on  the  eligibility  of  which  the  family  and 
relations  will  consult,  so  that  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  she  will  make  no  further  comments. 
Niccolo  is  with  Matteo  at  Barcelona,  but 
they  arc  coming  to  Naples  as  soon  as  a 
ship  bound  thither  leaves  Spain.  The 
mother  thinks  Filippo  will  be  pleased  with 
his  brother,  as  he  makes  a  good  impres¬ 
sion  on  every  one,  but  she  begs  the  elder 
brother  to  look  after  him  a  little,  and  sec 
that  he  keeps  hiin-elf  neat  and  clean,  for 
he  needs  reminding  in  that  respect. 

In  her  next  letter,  April  10,  1451,  she 
is  full  of  joy  at  the  news  of  the  safe  ar¬ 
rival  of  Niccolo  and  Matteo  at  Naples  after 
a  dangerous  voyage.  She  is  thankful  not 
to  have  known  of  the  peril  at  the  time. 
Antonio  Strozzi,  who  had  known  of  it, 
had  kept  it  carefully  from  her.  She  had 
been  ill  and  could  hardly  have  borne  the 
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anxiety.  She  would  have  recovered  long 
ago  had  it  not  been  for  the  Ijcnten  fast, 
but  when  Blaster  brings  a  more  strengthen¬ 
ing  diet  she  soon  hopes  to  l>e  quite  well 
again.  B'ilippo  must  send  her  word 
wliether  Matteo  needs  anything,  as  she 
thinks  he  must  have  worn  out  all  his 
clothes  by  this  time. 

Vnder  the  date  of  B'ebruary  27,  1452, 
we  have  one  of  the  few  letters  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  son,  Lorenzo,  now  at  Bruges,  in  the 
banking-house  of  his  Uncle  Jacopo,  liis 
mother  begins  by  reminding  him  that  all 
the  children  are  more  or  less  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion  ;  Matteo,  the  youngist, 
being  already  seventeen,  and  he  himself 
twenty,  therefore  his  errors  can  no  longer 
be  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  she  very 
strenuously  urges  on  him  a  better  line  of 
conduct  than  he  has  hitherto  observed. 
By  this  time  he  must  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  especially  when 
admonished  by  his  ciders.  She  fears  that 
he  will  end  by  seriously  disgracing  him¬ 
self,  so  that  anxiety  for  him  is  the  great¬ 
est  of  her  many  cares.  Though  he  has 
fallen  into  bad  habits,  she  cannot  imagine 
why  he  persists  in  them,  when  he  knows 
that  he  thereby  incurs  (irod’s  displeasure 
first  and  hers  afterward.  Apparently 
I^renzo  was  in  money  difficulties,  for  she 
speaks  of  selling  the  Antella  estate,  which 
she  had  lately  inherited  from  one  of  her 
brothers,  in  order  to  raise  funds,  and  begs 
him,  in  conclusion,  not  to  reject  advice 

irrompted  by  a  true  regard  for  his  well- 
)eing. 

On  the  l.3th  January  preceding,  Jacopo 
Strozzi  had  written  to  Filippo  to  tell  him 
of  an  accident  to  Lorenzo,  who  had  fallen 
and  broken  his  arm  dating  a  game  of  ball. 
The  whole  letter  is  a  complaint  of  Loren¬ 
zo’s  conduct,  describing  the  latter  as  idle 
and  extra\agant,  always  cither  losing 
money  in  his  games,  or,  if  he  won,  spend¬ 
ing  it  extravagantly,  and  paying  no  heed 
to  anything  his  elders  might  say.  After 
this  there  is  a  gap  in  the  letters,  fur  the 
next  is  dated  9th  September,  1458,  and  is 
addressed  from  Mona  Alessandra  to  Mat¬ 
teo  at  Rome,  excusing  herself  for  her  long 
silence.  Even  now  she  can  only  answer 
his  last  letter  briefly,  as  Lorenzo  has  it, 
and  he  has  just  gone  to  Mugello.  Lo¬ 
renzo,  it  seems,  had  been  dangerously  ill, 
and  had  evidently  been  at  home  to  be 
nursed  by  his  mother,  but  was  now  about 
to  proceed  to  Bologna. 
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On  the  19th  February,  1459,  he  ia  afj^in 
at  Brujfcs,  where  he  receives  a  letter  from 
his  mother,  apparently  still  in  anxiety 
about  his  health,  for  she  recommends  him 
to  b«  very  careful  in  his  diet.  She  has 
prepared  six  shirts  and  four  ells  of  linen, 
and  a  hundred  heads  of  fennel  for  him, 
and  will  send  them  as  soon  as  she  can  find 
a  tnisty  messenger.  She  discusses  money 
matters  and  the  sale  of  some  land  appar¬ 
ently  in  order  to  supply  him  with  motiey, 
and  informs  him  of  a  marriage  among 
their  relations,  who  had  looked  principally 
to  securing  a  good  husband  for  their 
daughter  rather  than  a  splendid  match,  as 
the  girl  is  very  short-sighted,  and  may 
think  herself  lucky  to  get  a  husband.* 

.\fter  witnessing  the  severe  stiuggle  it 
cost  the  mother  to  pait  with  her  youngest 
son  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  world, 
we  realize  in  some  degree  what  a  heavy 
blow  it  must  have  been  to  lose  her  favorite, 
Matteo,  after  a  short  illness  on  the  23rd 
of  SeptemlKjr  1459.  It  was  at  first  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  tertian  fever,  and  the  mother 
consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that  this 
malady,  unless  atrgravated  by  complica¬ 
tions,  was  very  rarely  fatal.  Hut,  in  spite 
of  a  seeming  improvement  for  a  while, 
the  illness  took  a  sudden  turn  for  the 
worse,  and  the  youth  died  at  Naples  on 
the  ninth  day,  having  remained  conscious 
to  the  last,  taking  the  Holy  Sacrament 
with  all  piety  and  devotion.  The  mother, 
in  a  long  letter  to  Filippo,  expresses  her 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  her  dear 
boy  had  been  with  his  brother,  and  that 
nothing  that  doctors  and  medicine  could 
do  to  save  him  had  been  neglected.  She 
was  grateful  that  Matteo  had  himself  de¬ 
sired  to  confess  and  receive  the  communion 
and  extreme  unction,  so  that  she  trusts 
God  has  prepared  for  him  a  good  place  in 
the  other  world.  She  is  thankful  that  her 
other  two  sons  remain  to  her,  and  will  not 
complain.  She  begs  Filippo  not  to  dwell 
on  his  sorrow,  lest  he  fall  ill  also.  She 
cannot  sleep  for  thinking  that  he  has 
passed  many  sleep’ess  nights  and  may  be 
ailing  ;  and  he  must  remember  that  his 
life  is  more  valuable  than  business  affairs. 
She  pathetically  wishes  that,  on  Matteo 

*  Trollope,  in  bis  IMory  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Florence,  says,  of  a  little  later  period, 
that  there  were  3,00U  marriageable  girls  in  the 
city  for  whom  no  husband  could  be  found, 
and  that  only  money  and  not  personal  charac¬ 
ter  was  considered. 


first  becoming  ill,  she  had  asked  no  one’s 
advice,  for  then  she  would  have  gone  to 
him,  and  been  in  time  to  see  and  “  touch” 
her  beloved  son  while  he  was  still  alive, 
which  would  have  comforted  her,  as  she, 
no  doubt,  would  have  comforted  both  the 
dying  boy  and  Filippo.  But  she  trusted 
all  was  for  the  best.  The  deep  grief  she 
shows  in  this  letter  is  tempered  by  resig¬ 
nation.  ‘‘  We  have  all  to  tread  the  same 
path  one  day,”  she  says,  with  the  dignity 
of  a  Uoinan  matron  ;  ‘‘it  will  be  well  if 
we  can  do  so  with  the  same  graciousness 
as  Matteo.”  She  is  thankful  that  the 
funeral  has  been  conducted  with  due  honor 
to  Matteo  «nd  to  Filippo,  all  the  more 
because  any  ceremony  was  forbidden  in 
Florence  to  persons  in  his  situation  (hav¬ 
ing  been  exiled).  She  and  her  daughteis 
had  put  on  mourning,  for  which  they  had 
used  the  cloth  she  had  intended  for  a 
cloak.  She  had  given  to  each  of  her 
daughters  13  ells  of  cloth,  worth  4^  florins 
the  canna  (abut  2  yards). 

To  this  letter  Marco  adds  some  affection¬ 
ate  lines.  He  is  quite  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow,  so  that  he  scarcely  knows  what  he 
is  writing.  He  exhorts  Filippo  to  sum¬ 
mon  up  his  courage,  and  not  let  his  grief 
conquer  him  ;  to  rise  superior  to  it,  and 
be  a  consolation  to  his  family,  especially 
to  his  mother,  of  whom  Marco  cannot 
speak  without  tears.  They  all  do  what 
they  can  to  comfort  her,  and  Caterina  is 
still  staging  with  her. 

A  week  later  Alessandra  writes  again, 
expressing  herself  anxious  about  Filippo’s 
health.  She  comforts  herself  for  Matteo’s 
early  death  by  the  thought  that  he  is  all 
the  sooner  with  God,  burdened  with  less 
sin  than  if  he  had  lived  longer.  She  has 
had  a  letter  from  his  father-confessor  at 
Naples.  She  desires  that  a  wax  mask 
should  be  made  for  the  embalmed  corpse. 
Filippo  seems  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  Lorenzo  near  him,  and  his  mother 
reminds  him  that  it  had  always  been  her 
own  desire,  but  she  had  refrained  from 
pressing  the  matter,  as  he  (Filippo)  had 
formerly  given  her  reasons  against  it.  He 
was  to  let  her  know  if  he  desired  her  to 
come  to  him,  for  she  had  no  dearer  wish 
than  to  be  near  her  sons. 

She  then  writes  to  Lorenzo  at  Bruges, 
on  the  2nd  November  1459,  on  his  join¬ 
ing  Fill[>po,  and  to  express  her  joy  at  the 
news  of  Lorenzo’s  complete  restoration  to 
health.  She  will  not  dwell  on  Matteo's 
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death,  aa  Filippo  will  have  related  all  the 
circumstances,  and  described  how  Matteo 
had  disposed  of  his  little  property.  She 
had  regained  from  urging  Lorenzo  to  go 
to  Naples,  remembering  the  very  different 
characters  of  the  two  brothers,  and  fearing 
they  would  not  agree  ;  she  is  afraid,  too, 
that  the  climate  will  not  agree  with  him  ; 
it  had  only  too  quickly  cariied  off  her  be¬ 
loved  Matteo.  But  he  is  to  decide  for 
himself,  and  not  tell  Filippo  of  this  her 
letter. 

In  the  whole  correspondence  there  are 
but  few  allusions  to  historical  events  that 
took  place  outside  Florence  ;  but  once 
Alessandra  alludes  to  Filippo’s  having 
mentioned  that  on  the  25th  October 
1459,  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  18 
galleys  and  a  galleon,  had  passed  before 
Naples.  They  were  bombarded  from  the 
fortress,  but  were  too  far  off  to  be  harmed, 
and  those  on  land  had  also  no  fear  of 
them,  the  fortress  being  well  prepared. 

The  next  six  letters  are  addressed  to 
Lorenzo,  who  is  still  at  Bruges  ;  for  Filip¬ 
po,  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  had  fled  Naples, 
llis  mother  had,  therefore,  the  joy  of 
meeting  him  early  in  1460  in  Rome,  but 
she  writes  that  his  long  inactivity  had 
proved  very  irksome  and  expensive  to 
Filippo,  as  the  months  passed  and  he  was 
unable  to  return  to  Naples. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  book  the 
domestic  tone  of  the  letters  somewhat 
diminishes.  Alessandra’s  sons  are  older  ; 
business  is  more  than  ever  engrossing. 
And,  alas  !  in  almost  all,  the  plague  and 
its  ravages  play  a  part.  In  a  letter  of  the 
21st  April  1464,  Alessandra  tells  how  one 
Piero  Piaciti  had  died  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  terrible  disease,  and  that  bis  old 
mother,  his  wife,  and  six  children  had  no 
one  to  help  them,  no  one  to  bake  bread 
for  them,  and  even  a  serving-lad  they  had 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  authorities, 
so  that  it  made  her  feel  unsafe  to  bear  of 
such  things. 

In  1461,  Jacopo  degli  Strozzi,  Lorenzo’s 
uncle  and  protector,  dies,  and  the  result 
is  that  I./OTenzo  finally  joins  Filippo,  who 
is  again  in  Naples.  Lorenzo  seems  to 
have  become  steadier,  for,  after  his  illness, 
we  hear  no  more  complaints  of  him.  But 
Alessandra  mentions  her  own  frequent  ill- 
health,  and  relates  that  she  gave  a  piece 
of  damask  to  her  doctor,  for  he  refused 
to  take  any  money. 


About  this  time,  from  1464  to  1466, 
Alessandra  is  strenuously  advocating  the 
cause  of  her  exiled  sons,  and  seems  to 
have  wished  to  profit  by  the  visit  of  the 
Duchess  of  Calabria  to  Florence,  to  obtain 
from  the  Signor ia  permission  for  them  to 
return.  Marco  writes  to  Filippo  giving 
him  good  hopes  of  success.  He  also  de¬ 
scribes  the  entry  of  the  Duchess  into  Flor¬ 
ence,  accompanied  by  a  great  cortege  of 
150  mules  and  1,000  horses,  richly  capari¬ 
soned,  and  mounted  by  cavaliers,  preceded 
by  a  band  of  drums  and  fifes,  “  so  that  it 
was  a  magnificence.” 

During  many  months  the  letters  to 
Filippo  are  filied  with  the  question  of  his 
marriage.  His  motber'and  brotber-in  law 
arc  seeking  a  wife  for  him,  and  also  for 
Lorenzo  ;  many  maidens  are  proposed,  the 
amount  of  their  respective  dowries,  and 
all  the  advantages  they  each  possess  being 
minutely  described.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  for  Alessandra’s  anxiety  that  her 
son  should  marry  was  that  the  female  slave 
of  the  two  Strozzi  at  Naples  was  reported 
not  to  terve  but  to  govern  her  masters. 
At  one  time  Alessandra  writes  to  Filippo 
mentioning  that  she  has  sent  him  some 
towels,  and  begging  him  to  see  that  they 
be  not  lost,  and  that  Madama  Marina  (the 
slave)  does  not  use  them  badly.  She  calls 
his  attention  to  their  being  intended  for 
the  face,  and  that  the  thread  is  spun  rather 
round,  which  causes  them  to  be  pleasantly 
rough. 

Among  the  propositions  as  to  Filippo’s 
marriage,  two  young  ladies  are  specially 
mentioned,  the  negotiations  with  the  par¬ 
ents  being  carried  on  for  some  time. 
One  is  a  daughter  of  Mes.ser  Tanagli,  who, 
not  having  much  to  give  her,  will  be  all 
the  more  willing  to  part  with  her,  even  to 
such  a  distance,  particularly  as  Filippo  is 
a  rich  man.  Marco  approves  of  the  match  ; 
they  have  heard  that  the  girl  is  good,  and, 
as  she  has  eleven  brothers  and  sisters,  she 
is  quite  used  to  domestic  matters,  for,  her 
mother  being  an  invalid,  she  has  the  sole 
management  of  the  house.  Alessandra 
advises  her  son  to  make  up  his  mind. 
”  Put  the  jewels  in  order,”  she  exclaims, 
”  for  the  wife  is  found  !  As  she  is  beauti¬ 
ful  and  will  be  the  wife  of  Filippo  Strozzi, 
she  needs  splendid  ornaments,  for,  as  tbou 
hast  honor  in  all  things,  so  must  thou  in 
this  matter  also.” 

But  the  affair  lingers  and  the  mother 
seems  to  weary  of  it,  for  she  writes  that 
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Filippo  mint  act  aa  he  thinks  best ;  she 
herself  understands  but  little  about  the 
matter.  Still,  in  a  later  letter,  she  relates 
that  having  gone  to  a  certain  church  on 
purpose  to  meet  the  second  young  lady 
proposed,  the  daughter  of  Messer  Adiinari, 
she  had  not  found  her,  but  instead  met 
with  Tanagli’s  daughter,  and  at  first  did 
not  recogniie  her  but  thought  her  very 
handsome  in  figure,  even  taller  than  Catc- 
rina,  with  a  good  but  not  fair  complexion, 
and  a  long  face,  with  no  very  delicate 
features,  but  still  far  from  coarse.  She 
seemed  of  a  lively  disposition,  so  that  she 
would  bo  no  bad  bargain,  and  God  must 
have  sent  the  girl  in  her  way  so  that  she 
might  see  her.  Filippo  must  consider  the 
matter  and  do  as  he  thinks  best,  and  may 
God  direct  him  rightly.  As  to  the  Adi- 
mari’s  daughter,  she  is  both  beautiful  and 
rich,  but  it  is  better  not  to  think  of  her 
for  it  is  very  unlikely  that  her  parents 
would  let  her  go  so  far  away.  Still  later, 
Alessandra  tells  her  son  that  she  is  not 
surprised  at  his  dilatoriness  in  getting  mar* 
ric«l,  for,  as  he  says,  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter  ;  and  as  he  possesses  such  a  charm- 
ing  slave  (she  adds  with  a  touch  of  irony) 
it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  slow  to  take 
a  wife,  just  as  one  puts  off  dying  or  pay¬ 
ing  a  debt  as  long  as  one  can.  “  At  pres¬ 
ent  thou  hast  but  one  woman  in  the  house, 
and  art  well  served  ;  but  if  thou  takest  a 
wife  thou  wilt  have  several,  and  cannot 
know  how  thou  mayest  stand.  So  I  think 
thee  wise  to  wait  for  a  long  time  if  thou 
canst.”  And  she  goes  on  to  give  him 
much  advice,  (pioting  warning  examples. 
For  her  part  she  has  done  her  best  for 
him,  and  may  God  do  the  rest. 

At  another  time  she  speaks  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  cloth  and  linen  she  has  made, 
saying  that  Filippo  is  so  well  furnished 
already  at  Naples  that  wh«t  she  has  or¬ 
dered  besides  will  be  amply  sufficient. 
She  has  already  thought  of  a  slave  for  the 
future  wife,  and  proposes  several.  The 
letters  continue  to  treat  of  this  projected 
marriage,  and  the  mother  urges  her  son  to 
decide  ;  he  must  remember  that  she  is 
getting  old,  and  would  like  to  see  both 
him  and  Lorenzo  married  before  she  dies. 
Meanwhile,  the  daughter  of  the  Adimari 
marries,  and  then  a  second  one  of  the 
same  family  is  thought  of  for  Filippo, 
while  Messer  Tanagli's  child  is  reserved  for 
Lorenzo. 

Political  events  and  business  form  a 


running  accompaniment,  and  e^ery  now 
and  then  the  mother  mentions  her  pleasure 
at  some  visit  from  a  friend  who  has  seen 
lier  sons  and  tells  her  “  marvels”  of  them. 
In  the  long  run  Marco  and  others  who 
have  interested  themselves  on  Filippo’s 
account  are  displeased  at  his  delay,  and 
Mona  Alessandra  complains  of  sleepless 
nights  caused  by  vexation.  Filippo  is  ap* 
proaching  forty  years  of  age,  and  some  of 
the  damsels  proposed  seem  to  the  mother 
too  young  for  him. 

From  February  1466  to  March  1468 
there  are  no  letters  from  Alessandra,  but 
two  events  of  great  importance  have  oc¬ 
curred  within  that  time  ;  the  return  of  her 
exiled  sons  and  Filippo’s  marriage.  Lo¬ 
renzo,  after  fixing  on  his  cousin  Marietta, 
the  daughter  of  Alessandra  Bardi-Strozzi, 
which  match,  not  being  approved  of  by 
the  family,  was  broken  off,  had  finally 
married  the  daughter  of  Francesco  Baron- 
celli,  who  brought  him  a  dowry  of  1,400 
florins.  Filippo  at  last  made  up  his  mind, 
and  in  1466  married  Fiammetta,  the  young 
daughter  of  Donati  Adimari,  who  was 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  goodness. 
Alessandra,  though  she  at  first  thought 
her  too  young,  seems  to  have  loved  her 
sincerely,  and  it  was  in  her  house  that 
Fiammetta  and  Filippo’s  second  .child,  a 
little  girl,  was  born  in  1469,  Filippo  hav¬ 
ing  been  called  away  at  that  time  by  bank¬ 
ing  affairs  to  Naples. 

The  last  letter  but  one  that  has  been 
preserved  to  us  is  that  in  which  Ale.ssan- 
dra  sends  this  good  news  to  her  son,  with 
whom  she  has  continued  in  the  same  close 
and  loving  relations. 

In  the  last  letter  of  all,  dated  .\pril  14, 
1470,  Alessandra,  besides  mentioning 
some  business  affairs,  speaks  of  disturb¬ 
ances  in  Florence,  to  which  succeeded 
an  earthquake,  so  that,  what  with  one 
alarm  and  the  other,”  she  writes,  ‘‘  I  seem 
to  be  beside  myself,  and  I  believe  we  are 
near  the  end  of  the  world,  so  that  it  would 
be  well  to  prepare  one’s  soul  and  be 
ready.”  This  looks  like  a  presentiment 
of  her  own  end,  which  occurred  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  when  she  died  on  the  2iid  of 
March,  aged  sixty-three.  Her  son  Filippo 
records  her  peaceful  and  happy  end. 

There  exists  an  inventory  of  her  few 
personal  effects,  chiefly  clothing,  which 
were  divided  between  the  nuns  of  Foligno, 
three  women-servants,  and  three  members 
of  the  family  ;  while  a  rich  piece  of  white 
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damask,  brocaded  and  fringed  with  gold, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  tbe  Strozai  and 
Macinghi  families,  was  presented  by  Filip¬ 
po  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  a  Ughi  at 
Florence  for  the  soul  of  Mona  Alessandxa 
in  his  own  and  Lorenzo’s  name. 

The  book  containing  the  collection  of 
letters  from  which  we  have  culled  our  ac¬ 
count  closes  with  one  from  the  superior  of 
the  Murate  nuns,  who  writes  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  Filippo,  and  thanks  him 
for  a  gift  he  sent. 

Alessandra,  the  good  and  loving  mother, 
so  careful  of  h^r  sons,  was,  in  accordance 
with  her  last  testament,  buried  in  Santa 
Maiia  Novella  ;  until  the  publication  of 
these  letters,  few  were  interested  in  one 
whose  greatest  claim  to  distinction  is  to 


May, 

have  been  the  worthy  mother  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Flor¬ 
ence. 

How  much  of  bis  prosperity  he  owed 
to  the  tender  care  and  solicitude  of  his 
mother,  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  de¬ 
cide.  The  domestic  life  revealed  in  our 
slight  sketch  is  a  new  proof  that  beneath 
the  stiff  brocade  and  sparkling  jewels  of 
the  fifteenth  century  beats  the  same  ten¬ 
der,  true  heart  of  the  motherly  nature  that 
we  boast  of  in  our  own  homes.  The  sce¬ 
nery  and  surroundings  are  indeed  differ¬ 
ent,  but  the  actors  are  essentially  the  same 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Renaissance 
or  to  the  nineteenth  century. — National 
Review. 


THE  ARTIFICIALITY  OF  ENGLISH  NOVELS. 

BY  D.  F.  HANNIOAN. 


It  must  have  frequently  occurred  to  the 
intelligent  reader  of  English  novels  that 
even  in  tbe  best  of  them  there  is  a  singu¬ 
lar  tendency  to  suppress  some  of  the  most 
important  facts  of  life.  In  England  the 
novelist  is  either  afraid  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  or  else  he  is  intellectually  incapable 
of  revealing  the  complicated  mechanism 
of  the  human  heart  He  barely  hints  at 
certain  matters  which  the  votaries  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  consider  it  an  indelicacy  to  speak 
about ;  and,  whenever  he  attempts  a  bold 

{dece  of  realism,  be  mars  the  effect  of  it 
>y  introducing  some  irrelevant  bit  of  di¬ 
dacticism,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  appease 
the  virtuous  indignation  ”  of  the  Fbari- 
saic  middle-class  reader,  to  whom  tbe 
naked  truth  is  unpalatable.  If  seduction 
forms  an  element  in  the  novel,  the  roan 
must  invariably  be  referred  to  as  “  the 
Iretrayer,”  or  “  the  villain,”  and  the 
woman  as  “  the  victim.”  Moreover,  the 
nnhappy  female  who  has  lapsed  from  vir¬ 
tue  must  die  before  tbe  story  ends  ;  other¬ 
wise  the  proprieties  are  offended,  and  the 
book  is  declared  to  be  ”  immoral.”  Adul¬ 
tery  must  never  be  called  by  its  real  name  ; 
and,  if  it  is  introduced,  owing  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  fiction,  it  must  l»e  hidden  behind 
a  veil  of  cumbrous  circumlocutions.  The 
approved  mode  of  dealing  with  this  dread¬ 
ful  topic  is  to  indicate  in  some  indirect 
fashion — perhaps  through  the  agency  of 


popular  rumor  or  local  gossip — that  the 
lady  has  ”  eloped,”  or  that  her  husband 
had  “  mysteriously  disappeared.”  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  explanation  may  be  found  in  the 
cynical  remark  of  an  ingenious  French 
writer,  that  ”  it  is  the  name  of  a  thing 
which  shocks  tbe  English  mind  rather  than 
the  thing  itself.” 

It  was  not  so  in  former  days.  Shake¬ 
speare  was  explicit  enough,  too  explicit 
perhaps,  in  dealing  with  the  nasty  side  of 
life.  At  a  later  period  in  English  litera¬ 
ture  we  find  the  drama  entirely  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  licentious  intrigues. 
Nobody  reads  the  comedies  of  Congreve 
and  Farqiihar  nowadays ;  but  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  present  a  fairly  cor¬ 
rect  picture  of  society  in  the  latter  half  of 
tbe  seventeenth  century.  The  old  Eng¬ 
lish  novelists,  with  one  exception,  gener¬ 
ally  ”  called  a  spade  a  spade.”  Defoe  is 
nauseously  minute  in  Moll  Flandert. 
Fielding  and  Smollett  describe  the  es¬ 
calades  of  rakes  and  the  amours  of  loose 
women  in  tolerably  coarse  language.  It 
is  not  necessary,  or  at  all  desirable,  that 
such  coarseness  should  be  revived  ;  but 
the  novelist,  when  he  grapples  with  social 
roblems,  should  not  be  intimidated  by 
ypocritical  censure.  Since  Fielding’s 
days  novels  have  become  so  artificial  in 
England  that  even  a  precocious  sc-boolboy 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  their  inadequacy  as 
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literary  presentations  of  onr  many-sided 
modem  life.  The  first  English  novelist  in 
whom  this  artificiality  is  a  distinct  feature 
— the  exception  aboie  refeired  to — is 
Richardson.  The  satirical  genius  of  Field¬ 
ing  could  not  destroy  the  popularity  of  his 
rival,  whose  sentimental  platitudes  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  love-scenes  won  the  hearts  of 
the  Engli.-h  maids  and  matrons  of  that 
highly  aitifieial  age.  Even  still,  Pamela, 
with  all  its  ridiculous  affectation,  draws 
tears  from  feminine  eyes.  In  Maria  Edge¬ 
worth's  productions  wc  have  a  series  of 
pictures  characterised  hy  a  certain  wooden 
uniformity,  and  a  careful  elimination  of 
natural  traits.  Even  Jane  Austen,  in 
spite  of  her  manellous  {Mtwers  of  obser¬ 
vation,  treats  Xatiirc,  more  or  less,  as  an 
intruder,  and  in  nunc  of  her  works  docs 
she  travel  outside  the  strict  liririts  of  con¬ 
ventionality.  Scott — great  master  of  ro¬ 
mance  though  he  be — shows  himself  ridic¬ 
ulously  timid  when  he  comes  down  from 
the  high  horse  of  history,  and  pretends  to 
portray  the  Scottish  middle  or  lower  class 
of  his  time.  In  the  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
ElKc  Ifeans  is  condemned  to  death  for 
concealing  the  birth  of  her  illegitimate 
child  ;  but  throughout  the  entire  novel  no 
clear  idea  is  convcyerl  either  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  her  fall,  or  as  to  her 
original  relations  with  her  lover,  who  of 
course  Kgures,  in  the  conventional  lan¬ 
guage  of  English  fiction,  as  her  “  betray¬ 
er.”  English  Pharisaism  will  not  allow 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  phvsiulogy  of 
love  ;  and  the  only  relation  between  the 
sexes  that  the  novelist  is  at  liberty  to  de- 
seril»e  are  flirtation  and  marriage — and  the 
latter  only  in  its  ceremonial,  not  in  its 
social  or  intimately  domestic  aspects.  A 
French  novelist  knows  no  such  limitations. 
If  he  undertakes  to  describe  love  in  all  its 
phases,  he  is  not  afraid  of  lifting  the  veil, 
lialzac  gives  us  the  anatomy  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  in  such  a  manner  that  he  makes  our 
nerves  vibrate  with  sympathy.  Every  one 
feels  that  Eugenie  Grandet  is  not  a  mere 
character  in  a  book,  but  a  real  human 
I>eing.  AI|>honse  Itaiidct  has  the  same 
i^iiality  of  thoroughness.  Compare  his 
Numa  Roumetlan  with  any  English  work 
of  fiction,  and  the  defects,  both  from  an 
ethical  and  lesthetic  point  of  view,  of  the 
English  system  will  be  self-evident. 

In  this  respect  American  fiction  has 
been  immeasurably  supetior  to  English 
fiction.  Nathaniel  Uawthorno  has  not 


shrunk  from  depicting  the  moral  conse¬ 
quences  of  adultery.  In  The  Srarlet  Let¬ 
ter  he  unfolds  the  agonies  of  an  erring 
wife,  and  the  remorse  of  her  miserable 
paramour,  with  all  the  power  of  a  great 
psychologist.  A  clerical  ciitic  charged 
Hawthorne  with  “  selecting  the  intrigues 
of  an  adulterous  minister  as  the  ground¬ 
work  of  his  ideal.”  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary,  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  to  justify 
the  author  of  The  Srarlet  Letter.  That 
great  masterpiece  of  fiction  has  been  well 
described  as  “  a  massive  argument  for  re¬ 
pentance.”  Its  rnoial  is  so  high  that  it 
covers  mere  Puiitanism  with  shame.  It 
teaches  us  how  worthless  is  the  morality 
of  Jompty  professions — how  idle  it  is  to 
conceal  a  mortal  sin  while  assuming  the 
outer  garb  of  chastity.  The  clerical  critic 
who  found  The  Scarlet  Letter  repulsive 
to  his  tastes  exclaimed  :  ”  Is  the  French 
era  really  begun  in  our  literature  ?”  This 
resembles  some  recent  English  criticism 
of  French  naturaliAtic  fiction.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  critic  must  play  the  part  of  a  pseudo- 
moralist,  and  he  cares  not  if  England  is 
recking  with  impurity  and  all  kinds  of 
abomination  provided  the  facts  are  never 
allowed  to  tret  into  print. 

Among  living  American  novelists,  Mr. 
W.  I).  Howells  has  shown  a  freedom  from 
conventionality  which  places  him  in  favor¬ 
able  contrast  with  English  writers  of  fic¬ 
tion.  His  descriptions  of  scenery  are  fresh 
and  vivid,  and  are  not  marred  by  any  of 
the  stale  platitudes  of  the  guide-book. 
Take,  for  instance,  this  exquisite  word- 
picture  of  a  scene  in  Venice  from  A  Fore- 
(jone  CoHclatinn : 

“  They  were  rowing  across  the  lagoon 
to  the  island  of  San  Lazzaro,  where  for 
reasons  of  her  own  she  intended  to  vener¬ 
ate  the  convent  in  which  Ilyron  studied 
the  Armenian  language  preparatory  to 
writing  his  great  poem  in  it  :  if  her  pil¬ 
grimage  had  no  very  earnest  motive,  it  was 
worthy  of  the  fact  which  it  was  designed 
to  honor.  The  lagoon  was  of  a  [lerfect, 
shining  smoothness,  broken  by  the  shal¬ 
lows  over  which  the  ebbing  tide  had  left 
the  sea- weed  trailed  like  long,  dishevelled 
hair.  The  fishermen,  as  they  waded  almut 
shaking  their  nets,  or  stooped  to  gather 
the  small  shellfish  of  the  shallows,  showed 
legs  as  brown  and  tough  as  those  of  the 
.Apostles  in  Titian’s  Assumption.  Hero 
and  there  was  a  boat,  with  a  boy  or  an 
old  man  asleep  in  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
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gnils  sailed  high,  white  flakes  against  the 
illimitable  blue  of  the  heavens  ;  the  air, 
though  it  was  of  early  spring,  and  in  the 
shade  had  a  salty  pungency,  was  here  al¬ 
most  languorously  waim  ;  in  the  motion¬ 
less  splendors  and  rich  colors  of  the  sea, 
there  was  a  melancholy  before  which  Mrs. 
V ervain  fell  fitfully  silent.  As  they  passe  d 
the  madhouse  of  Sai\  Sereola,  a  maniac 
standing  at  an  open  window  took  his  black 
velvet  skull-cap  from  his  white  hair,  bowed 
low  three  times,  and  kissed  his  hand  to 
the  ladies.  The  Lido  in  front  of  them 
stretched  a  brown  strip  of  sand  with  white 
villages  shining  out  of  it,  on  their  left  the 
public  gardens  showed  a  mass  of  hovering 
green  ;  far  beyond  and  above  the  ghost¬ 
like  snows  of  the  Alpine  heights  haunted 
the  misty  horizon.” 

There  is  nothing  like  this  in  Dickens’s 
Pteturet  from  Italy.  We  have  the  artifi¬ 
cial  style  of  fiction  remarkably  exemplified 
in  the  works  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton. 
Most  of  his  novels  are  so  utterly  unreal, 
that  they  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge 
of  life.  They  display  ingenuity,  talent, 
learning  ;  but  the  characters  have  no  coun¬ 
terpart  in  the  world  of  reality.  They  are 
mere  puppets  specially  manufactured  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  narrative.  A 
discussion  of  such  books  from  the  stand- 

foint  of  realism  is,  therefore,  unprofitable, 
f  the  great  object  of  a  novel  should  be  to 
teach  us  something  new  about  human  na¬ 
ture,  Zanoni,  A  Strange  Story,  and  nearly 
all  the  other  productions  of  this  great 
writer,  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  novels  at 
all.  They  belong  to  ffie  same  category  as 
Tht  Arabian  Nights, 

In  Dickens  the  suppression  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  is  so  marked  a  characteristic,  that  the 
best  works  of  that  great  humorist  have 
been  emasculated  by  this  absurd  practice. 
It  has  often  been  said  by  thoughtless 
though  well-meaning  persons,  to  whom  a 
work  of  fiction  seems  nothing  better  than 
a  religious  tract,  that  even  a  child  might 
safely  read  any  of  Dickens’s  novels. 
This,  surely,  is  sorry  praise  !  The  novel 
which  goes  no  deeper  than  the  intellect  of 
a  child,  is  necessarily  a  very  imperfect 
picture  of  life.  Unless  Dickens  wrote  for 
the  frequenters  of  Sunday  schools  he  must 
have  intended  to  pose  as  a  painter  of 
realities  ;  and  he  could  not  give  us  faith¬ 
ful  portraits  of  the  men  and  women  of 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century  with¬ 
out  shocking  Puritanical  decorum.  In- 
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deed,  he  has  avowedly  entered  the  list  as 
a  realist,  though  not  a  realist  of  M.  Zola’s 
school  ;  for  in  Oliver  Twist  he  undertakes 
to  describe  the  daily  lives  of  thieves  and 
{•rostitutes.  Some  people  may  imagine 
that  Bill  S)kes  is  no  caricature  ;  but  can 
any  cnc  above  the  years  of  adolescence  Ue- 
ceive  himself  with  the  idea  that  Nancy  is 
not  a  purely  imaginary  character  !  The 
scene  in  which  Sjkes  murders  her  is  a 
childish  piece  of  melodrama  unworthy  of 
any  novelist  laying  claim  to  high  rank  in 
literature. 

In  another  book — a  more  ambitious  one, 
perhaps — Dickens  advanced  a  few  steps 
beyond  the  conventional  lines  of  propriety  ; 
but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  disregard 
English  prudery  ;  and  the  result  was  that 
he  lamentably  failed.  This  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  manifest  from  a  more  detailed  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  novel,  which  is,  of  course,  well 
known  to  English  readers — JJombey  and 
Sun.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
example  of  a  thoroughly  artificial  work  of 
fiction  than  this  book.  No  doubt  there 
is  humor  in  it,  and  the  death  of  ”  little 
Paul  ”  is  really  a  pathetic  scene.  But  in 
structure,  in  character-painting,  and  in 
the  proportion  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  work,  it  is  so  hopelessly  inartistic 
as  to  be  positively  grotesque.  A  contem¬ 
porary  of  Dickens  once  remarked  that  it 
was  a  pity  so  great  an  observer  of  faces 
seldom  went  much  deeper  than  the  mere 
physiognomy.  This  hits  off  the  weak 
side  of  the  novelist  admirably.  He  was  a 
master  of  externals,  but  had  no  psycholog¬ 
ical  depth.  In  Dombey  and  Son,  the  im¬ 
penetrable  pride  of  Mr.  Doinl>ey  resists 
every  appeal,  including  even  that  of  an 
affectionate  child,  until  the  flight  of  his 
second  wife  suddenly  turns  his  head. 
The  character  is  simply  a  moral  impossi¬ 
bility.  Mr.  Dombey  could  only  exist  in 
a  book— we  find  nothing  like  him  in  real 
life.  But  the  most  glaring  piece  of  un- 
naturalriess  in  the  novel  is  the  elopement 
of  Edith  with  Carker  the  manager,  and 
the  scene  which  takes  place  between  them 
at  Dijon.  As  to  the  character  of  Carker, 
it  is  at  best  a  very  superficial  study  ;  his 
villainy  is  of  a  distinctly  melodramatic 
type.  The  interesting  manager  “  shows 
his  white  teeth”  a  little  too  much  when¬ 
ever  he  makes  his  appearance.  Opening 
a  page  of  the  book  we  find  the  following 
painful  repetitions  of  the  unpleasant  allu¬ 
sions  to  Mr.  Carkcr’s  teeth  : 
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**  As  he  bent  fotward,  to  be  nearer  with  the 
ntmost  show  of  delicacy  and  respect,  and  tcUk 
his  iee'h  persuasively  arrayed  in  a  self-depre¬ 
ciating  smile,  she  felt  as  if  she  could  hare 
stmck  him  dead.” 

“  She  raised  her  eyes  no  higher  than  his 
mouth,  and  she  saw  the  means  of  mischief 
Taunted  in  every  tooth  it  contained.” 

“  Withers,  meeting  him  on  the  stairs,  was 
atna^d  at  Oie  beauty  of  his  teeth  and  brilliant 
smile  ;  and  as  he  rode  away  on  his  white¬ 
legged  horse,  the  people  took  him  for  a  deidist, 
such  was  the  dazzling  show  he  made.” 

fiurely  such  literary  tricks  of  expression 
might  almost  be  called  mechanic-al.  The 
scene  at  Dijon  is  so  good  an  example  of 
an  attempt  at  realism  perfectly  spoiled  by 
artiliciality,  that  a  portion  of  it  may  here 
be  appropriately  quoted  : 

**  He  was  coming  gayly  toward  her,  when, 
in  an  insUmt,  she  caught  the  knife  from  the 
table,  and  started  one  pace  back.  *  Stand 
back  !  ’  she  said,  ‘  or  I  shall  murder  you  !  * 
The  sadden  change  in  her,  the  towering  fury 
and  the  intense  abhorrence  sparkling  in  her 
eyes  and  lighting  up  her  brow,  made  him  stop 
as  if  a  fire  had  stopped  him. 

”  ‘  Stand  Lack  1  ’  she  said  ;  *  come  no  near¬ 
er  me  upon  your  life  ! ' 

“They  both  stood  looking  at  each  other. 
Rage  and  astonishment  were  on  bis  face  ;  but 
he  controlled  them,  and  said  lightly  : 

‘  Come,  come  !  Tush,  we  are  alone,  and 
out  of  everyl>ody*s  sight  and  hearing.  Do  you 
think  to  frighten  me  with  these  tricks  of  rir- 
tue?’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  think  to  frighten  me,’  she  an* 
swered  fiercely,  ‘  from  any  purpose  I  have, 
and  any  course  that  I  am  resolved  upon,  by  re¬ 
minding  me  of  the  solitude  of  this  place,  and 
there  being  no  help  near?  Me,  who  am  here 
alone  de8igne<ily  ?  If  1  feared  yon,  should  I 
not  have  avoided  you  ?  If  1  feared  you,  should 
I  be  here  in  the  dead  of  night,  telling  you  to 
your  face  wbat  I  am  going  to  tell  ?’ 

* '  ’  And  what  is  that,  ’  he  said,  *  yon  hand¬ 
some  shrew  ?  Handsomer  so  than  any  other 
woman  in  her  best  humor  ?  ’ 

“  ‘I  tell  you  nothing,’  she  retorted,  *  until 
you  go  back  to  the  chair,  except  this,  once 
again.  Don’t  come  near  me !  not  a  step 
nearer  !  I  tell  yon,  if  yon  do,  as  Heaven  sees 
ns,  I  shall  murder  you  !  ’ 

”  '  Do  you  mistake  me  for  your  husband  ? ' 
he  retorted  with  a  grin. 

“  Disdaining  to  reply,  she  stretched  her  arm 
out,  pointing  to  the  chair.  He  bit  his  lip, 
frowned,  laughed,  and  sat  down  in  it.  with  a 
battled,  irresolute,  impatient  air  he  was  unable 
to  conceal ;  and,  biting  his  nail  nervously,  and 
looking  at  her  sideways  with  bitter  discompo¬ 
sure,  even  while  he  feigned  to  be  amused  by 
her  caprice. 

’*  She  put  the  knife  down  upon  the  table, 
and,  touching  her  bosom  with  her  hand,  said  : 

’’  ‘  I  have  something  lying  here  that  is  no 
love  trinket ;  and  sooner  than  endure  your 
touch  once  more,  I  would  use  it  on  you — and 


you  know  it  while  I  speak— with  less  reluc¬ 
tance  than  I  would  on  any  other  creeping 
thing  that  lives.” 

Let  any  man  who  knows  anyth! n|;  about 
human  nature,  and  especially  female  hu¬ 
man  nature,  ask  himself — Is  such  a  scene 
likely  or  even  possible  ?  No  woman  ever 
speaks  in  such  a  sham  heioic  fashion,  save 
in  cheap  novelettes.  Edith’s  conduct  is 
not  only  inconsistent  but  ridiculous.  Why 
should  she  meet  Caiker  in  her  own  room 
at  midnight  in  a  foreign  town,  merely  to 
tell  him  she  hated  iiiin,  and,  after  having 
brandished  a  knife  in  his  face,  to  point  to 
a  dagger  concealed  in  her  breast  ?  After 
having  fled  with  him  from  London,  she 
allows  him  to  take  a  suite  of  rooms  for  her 
in  a  French  hotel,  and  meets  him  ostensi¬ 
bly  that  they  might  have  supper  together, 
but,  in  reality,  in  order  to  abuse,  threaten, 
and  defy  him  !  The  whole  conception  is 
worthy  of  the  most  extravagant  order  of 
melodrama,  or  the  most  silly  specimen  of 
cheap  romance. 

There  are  other  passages  in  this  novel 
which  are  entirely  overstrained — indeed, 
quite  revolting  in  their  non-naturalness — 
such  as  the  death  of  Edith’s  mother,  which 
is  truly  a  very  characteristic  piece  of 
Dickenism.  Here  is  the  closing  part  of  it  : 

’*  Edith  touches  the  white  lips,  and,  for  a 
moment,  all  is  still.  A  moment  afterward  her 
mother,  with  her  girlish  laugh,  and  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  the  Cleopatra  manner,  rises  in  her  bed. 

“  ‘  Draw  the  rose-colored  curtains  !  There 
is  something  else  upon  its  flight  besides  the 
winds  and  clouds.  Draw  the  rose  colored 
curtains  close.’  ’’ 

The  rapid  conversion  of  Mr.  Dombey 
from  mulish  obstinacy  and  brutal  hatred 
of  his  daughter  Florence,  to  humility,  ten¬ 
derness,  and  sensitive  regard  for  others, 
is  one  of  those  things  which  occur  only 
too  often  in  the  pages  of  Dickens,  but 
never  in  the  world  of  ordinary  men  and 
women. 

This  artificiality  increased  as  the  novel¬ 
ist  grew  older.  In  Our  Mutual  Friend 
it  is  so  pronounced,  that  any  rational 
reader  feels  nearly  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  mannerism  and  the  needless  repeti¬ 
tions  of  the  same  old  stock  phrase  which 
he  encounters  in  almost  every  page. 
What  could  be  more  unnatural  than  the 
description  of  the  Veneerings  and  their 
automatic  dinner-parties  f  In  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  Edwin  Drood  the  selection  of 
names  for  the  characters  and  the  entire 
Etyle  are  marked  by  a  morbid  antagonism 
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to  anything  like  natural ncsa.  Why  ahould 
any  man  be  called  “  Mr.  Uoneylhunder,” 
for  t  e  mere  purpose  of  suggesting  some 
trait  of  character  ?  and  why  should  a 
Dean  be  descril^ed  as  a  “  rook”  ?  The 
only  answer  appears  to  be  that  Dickens 
found  a  pleasure  in  distorting  facts,  and 
treated  probability  with  contempt.  And 
yet  the  English  people  thought  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  real  life  petfect,  and  enjoyed  him 
as  much  as  their  roast  beef. 

In  Thackeray,  a  natural  keenness  of  ob¬ 
servation  may  be  traced,  and  his  books  at 
the  same  time  reveal  a  considerable  knowU 
edge  of  the  world.  Charlotte  Bronte — 
herself  a  high-souled  worshipper  of  Nature 
— described  him  as  ‘‘the  tirst  social  re¬ 
generator  of  his  day  and  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  words.  Nevertheless,  he 
allowed  his  genius  to  l>e  fettered  by  con¬ 
ventionalities.  He  is  always  trying  to  set¬ 
tle  the  question  whether  a  man  is  a  “  gen¬ 
tleman,”  instead  of  taking  a  broader  held 
of  inquiry,  and  determining  what  manner 
of  man  ho  is.  Vanity  Fair  is  a  clever 
satire  ;  but  it  has  not  the  qualitiis  of  a 
great  novel.  The  author  contents  himself 
with  skimming  on  the  surface  of  society. 
He  tells  us  about  Becky  Sharp’s  green 
eyes,  and  her  social  trickeries  and  in¬ 
trigues  ;  but  wo  never  get  a  glimpse  of 
her  heart.  Even  if  Becky  can  be  literally 
described  as  heartless,  Amelia,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  idiot ;  and  so  the  female 
characters  in  the  book  arc  scarcely  human. 
They  are  more  or  less  the  creation  of 
Thackeray’s  own  satirical  fancy.  In  The 
Newcomeg,  perhaps  his  greatest  work,  ho 
abjures  satire,  and  tries  to  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  a  man’s  real  nature.  Colonel 
Newcome  is  a  splendid  character,  rather 
idealized  ;  and  the  description  of  his 
death  docs  not  offend  probability  so  vio¬ 
lently  as  similar  scenes  in  Dickens’s  nov¬ 
els.  But  where  does  Thackeray  give  us 
a  thoroughly  psychological  study  of 
womanhood  t  Surely,  even  Ethel  is  su¬ 
perficially  sketched  ;  and,  at  best,  she  is 
only  partly  true  to  life.  Are  we  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  best  type  of  English  girl  in 
Thackeray’s  day  had  not  an  idea  in  her 
head  beyond  flirtation  and  a  certain  sub¬ 
dued  sense  of  sentimentalism  f  We  miss 
in  his  heroines  the  hot  breath,  the  pure 
flame  of  genuine  passion.  Compare  the 
Amelia  of  Thackeray  with  the  Amelia  of 
Fielding,  and  try  in  that  way  to  determine 
their  relative  merits  as  novelists.  The 


modem  prudish  school  of  critics  may  pro¬ 
test  against  the  indecencies  of  Tom  Jontg, 
and  of  the  other  works  of  the  older  novel¬ 
ists  ;  but  Fielding  knew  how  to  picture  a 
woman’s  love  in  all  its  intensity  and  faith¬ 
fulness.  Thackeray,  no  doubt,  painted  a 
good  woman  in  the  character  of  Lady 
Castlewood  in  Fgmond  ;  but  why  should 
a  woman  be  over  forty  and  a  widow,  in 
order  to  be  loving  and  lovable  ?  We 
miss,  too,  in  Thackeray  those  bits  of  liter¬ 
ary  landscape-painting  which  we  find  scat¬ 
tered  through  all  the  masterpieces  of  mod¬ 
ern  French  and  Russian  fiction.  P'roiii 
beginning  to  end  of  Vanity  Fair  we  do 
not  get  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky,  of  the 
sea,  or  of  the  green  field.  How  different 
it  is  with  Flaubert,  with  Daudet,  with 
Zola — with  Tourirenief,  Tolstoi,  and  Dos- 
toyebsky.  For  them  places  have  a  phys- 
iology  as  well  as  persons.  How  vivid  is 
the  local  coloring  in  Madame  Booary  f 
In  Nunui  Boumestan,  do  we  not  feel  the 
‘‘  mistral”  of  Provence  blowing  in  our 
very  faces  f  Who  can  read  Germinal 
without  realizing  all  the  weird  features  of 
the  miner’s  pit.  How  many  grand  and 
striking  aspects  of  Nature  are  recalled  to 
the  memory  of  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  great  Russian  prose  epic  of  thin  cen¬ 
tury,  War  and  Peace  !  And  how  boldly 
Sil>eria  is  painted  in  the  closing  scene  of 
Crime  and  Punishment. 

The  genius  of  George  Eliot  almost  raised 
English  fiction  out  of  the  old  groove,  and 
made  it  something  better  than  a  succession 
of  more  or  less  ingenious  book-making 
experiments.  In  Adam  Bede,  the  human 
interest  overrides  mere  questions  of  class, 
and  the  lives  of  even  the  humblest  presiuit 
fascinating  features.  In  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,  we  have  a  splendid  type  of  female 
character — Maggie  Tulliver.  But,  alas  I 
English  Puritanism  proved  too  much  for 
George  Eliot  as  well  as  the  others.  Mag¬ 
gie  cannot  afford  to  make  one  false  step 
without  expiating  her  error — for  it  is  no 
more — by  a  sudden  and  violent  death, 
which  is  rather  artificially  brought  about 
by  means  of  an  inundation.  The  early 
portions  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  are 
maiked  by  literary  power  of  the  highest 
order  ;  but  the  denouement  is  a  wretched 
makeshift.  As  for  George  hiliot's  later 
works,  there  is  too  much  ‘‘  philosophy” 
both  in  Middlemarch  and  Daniel  Deronda 
to  make  them  readable  novels.  She  never 
wrote  anything  in  the  shape  of  fiction  finer 
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than  Adam  Bede,  and  there  i»  very  little 
“  philoaophy”  in  that  work,  unless  it  be 
in  the  home  truths  of  sharp-tongued  Mrs. 
I’ovser. 

There  is  a  certain  literary  kinship  be¬ 
tween  George  Eliot  and  the  author  of  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd,  one  of  the  best 
pastoral  novels  in  the  English  language. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  endeavored,  per- 
haps  not  quite  successfully,  to  throw  a 
halo  of  romance  around  the  English  agri¬ 
cultural  laborer.  His  books  are  a  quaint 
mixture  of  fancy  and  sober  realism.  His 
types  of  female  character  are  not  without 
a  certain  fascination,  and  his  peasants  ate 
almost  lifelike.  Like  George  Eliot,  he 
paints  English  rural  scenery  with  remark¬ 
able  vividness,  and  his  pictures,  like  those 
of  the  greater  novelist,  have  the  homeli¬ 
ness  and  minuteness  of  the  Dutch  school 
of  art.  Like  George  Eliot,  too,  Mr. 
Hardy  has,  by  the  practice  of  mental  reser¬ 
vation  with  regard  to  dangerous  themes, 
avoided  a  collision  with  the  decorous  Eng¬ 
lish  public.  His  heroines  ate  faulty,  and 
in  some  cases  rather  contemptible  ;  but 
they  commit  no  serious  breaches  of  pro¬ 
priety,  and  so  the  austere  Hritish  niatcr- 
fimilias  sees  no  reason  to  f«>rbid  her  un¬ 
married  daughters  to  read  Mr.  Hardy’s 
productions.  The  result  is  that  he  has 
gained  popularity,  but  at  the  cost  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  scope  of  his  observations  and  low¬ 
ering  the  permanent  value  of  his  works. 
He  sounds  no  great  depths.  Contenting 
himself  with  a  representation  of  externals, 
he  only  gives  us  shy  glimpses  at  must  into 
the  mysterious  recesses  of  the  soul. 

.Much  has  been  written  about  Anthony 
Trollojre’s  novels.  They  have,  no  doubt, 
their  merits.  VVe  find  in  them  some  good 
portraits  of  unlovely  types  of  men  and 
women.  Hut  is  English  society  so  utterly 
stupid  as  it  appears  in  these  exceedingly 
sorrtniferous  works  of  fiction  ?  I  venture 
to  doubt  it,  and  to  suggest  that  Anthony 
Trollope’s  vision  was  rather  defective. 
The  literary  quality  of  his  novels  is  not 
remarkable,  and  they  are,  as  regards  sulr- 
ject-mattcr,  the  concentrated  essence  of 
commonplace. 

It  is  needless  here  to  discuss  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  sensational  school  of 
novelists,  of  whom  the  late  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins  was,  perhaps,  the  most  typical 
representative.  When  the  object  of  a 
writer  of  fiction  is  merely  to  produce  an 
effective  plot,  he  distorts  everything  to 


suit  his  mechanical  anangements.  He 
disregards  the  natural  features  in  what 
may  be  called  the  psychological  map  of 
human  nature,  and  therefore,  for  all  valu¬ 
able  purposes,  his  work  is  really  worthless. 
However  excellent  such  books  as  Th» 
Woman  in  White  or  The  Moonetone  may 
be  as  specimens  of  ingenious  literary  crafts¬ 
manship,  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
serious  studies  of  real  life.  When  Mr. 
Collins  tried  to  grapple  with  social  prob¬ 
lems,  as  in  The  Xew  Magdalen  and  The 
Fallen  Leavet,  he  utterly  fails,  because 
with  him  realism  must  give  way  to  sensa¬ 
tion. 

The  latest  developments  of  English  fic¬ 
tion  show  a  slight  tendency  to  forsake  the 
old  artificial  mode  of  dealing  with  life. 
Of  course,  this  statement  does  not  apply 
to'the  fantastic  and  exceedingly  ill-written 
productions  by  means  of  which  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  has  bitten  the  “  British  public,” 
who  seem,  just  now,  to  revel  in  impossible 
treasure  stories  and  brutal  scenes  of  blood- 
spilling  and  exaggerated  savagery  in  far 
distant  Africa.  Such  books,  properly 
speaking,  do  not  belong  to  literature  at 
all.  They  are  simply  grotesque  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  bad  taste,  indifferent  grammar, 
and  imagination  in  its  crudest  form,  such 
as  may  be  found  among  the  cannibals  of 
the  Dark  Continent. 

Happily  for  the  prospects  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  novel,  there  are  some  other  living 
writers  besides  Mr.  Rider  Haggard.  Of 
Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  he  writes  excellent 
English,  and  is  able  to  tell  a  good  story. 
He  outrages  probability,  however,  so  much 
that  we  really  Icam  nothing  from  his  very 
readable,  but  exceedingly  fanciful,  books. 

Mr  George'Meredith’s  novels  are  unique, 
and  deserve  to  be  studied  as  literary  cu¬ 
riosities.  The  style  is  remarkable  for  its 
epigrammatic  flavor  ;  but  the  characters 
are  nearly  all  puppets,  or,  even  from  the 
most  favorable  points  of  view,  embodi¬ 
ments  of  peculiar  moral  traits.  Mr.  Mere¬ 
dith  is  unquestionably  a  clever  writer; 
but  he  does  not  give  us  true  pictures  of 
human  beings  :  he  only  gives  utterance, 
through  the  medium  of  so-called  “nov¬ 
els,”  to  his  own  opinion  upon  men  and 
things.  He  leaves  no  distinct  impression 
upon  his  reader’s  mind,  unless  it  be  that 
he  has  enriched  the  English  language  with 
some  very  fantastic  modes  of  expres¬ 
sion. 
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There  is  in  the  productions  of  a  younger 
writer — Mr.  George  Moore — a  certain 
rough  power  which  gives  promise  of  ear¬ 
nest  work  when  his  constructive  faculties 
have  been  improved  by  practice.  At 
present,  Mr.  Moore  is  little  better  than  an 
impressionist.  A  Afummer'$  Wife  is  a 
powerful  piece  of  writing,  in  which  orna¬ 
ment  is  entirely  discarded,  the  sole  aim  of 
the  author  evidently  being  to  produce  a 
vivid  and  lifelike  sketch.  The  book  is, 
however,  so  full  of  artistic  blemishes  that 
it  could  not  possibly  take  a  high  place  in 
English  literature. 

Mr.  [fall  Caine  has  written  at  least  two 
strikingly  original  novels,  and  his  fame  is 
still  growing.  In  some  of  his  conceptions 
there  is  a  kind  of  epic  grandeur  ;  but  he 
has  yet  to  subject  his  genius  to  the  test  of 
truth  before  he  can  lay  claim  to  rank  as  a 
realist.  lie  exhibits  much  of  that  strong 
masculinity  which  is  the  chief — some  crit¬ 
ics  might  say  the  only — merit  of  Charles 
Reade  as  a  novelist ;  but  he  roust  take 
care  to  avoid  the  abysmal  descent  into 
which  Reade  plunged  so  recklessly.  What 
young  writer  could  safely  take  Orijffith 
Gaunt  as  a  model  f  In  that  strange  work 
we  trace  a  marvellous  waste  of  power  ; 
and  the  tout-entemble  is  painfully  disap¬ 
pointing.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  escapes  this 
disastrous  result  in  bis  fine  story,  The 
Sltodow  of  a  Crime,  which  is  worthy  of 
Charles  Reade  at  his  best,  and  has  none 
of  the  literary  eccentricities  which  spoiled 
that  gifted  writer’s  finest  efforts.  The 
Deemiter  is  not  quite  free  from  sensational¬ 
ism  ;  but  the  narrative  is  well  sustained, 
and'does  not  carry  us  far  beyond  the  re¬ 
gion  of  probability.  liis  latest  work.  The 
Bondman,  is  a  masterful  production — a 
kind  of  prose  epic. 


The  supply  of  fiction  is  daily  increas¬ 
ing  ;  but  there  is  a  sad  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
work.  Among  the  mass  of  novels  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  within  the  past  few 
years,  there  is,  however,  one  which  i« 
characterized  by  such  rare  intensity  of 
feeling,  such  brave  outspokenness,  and 
such  transparent  honesty  of  pnrpos<>,  that 
its  author  ought,  one  day,  to  win  fame  as 
a  writer  of  fiction.  This  is  TIu  Story  of 
an  African  Farm,  by  Olive  Schreiner.  It 
is,  in  some  respects,  a  daring  book  for  a 
woman  to  write.  The  bigoted  would  call 
it  “  unorthodox” — perhaps  “  atheisti¬ 
cal  the  prudish  would  fiing  at  it  the 
charge  of  “  immorality.”  The  reply  is 
that  truth  is  never  immoral — it  is  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  truth  that  is  immoral.  The 
book  is  a  strange  one,  and  its  originality 
is  only  equalled  by  its  deep  and  heart¬ 
rending  pathos.  The  character  of  the  girl 
Lyndall,  so  high-spirited,  so  unworldly, 
and  yet  so  erring,  is  a  very  singular  one ; 
but  it  is  evidently  a  study  from  life.  Her 
refusal  to  marry  the  man  she  loves  is  in 
apparent  contradiction  to  all  our  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  concerning  the  sex.  Rut  this 
is  M  superficial  view  of  the  matter.  Lrn- 
dall  has  never  met  a  man  whom  she  could 
lovo  with  all  her  soul.  Therefore,  though 
she  is  ready  to  surrender  herself,  she  re¬ 
fuses  to  sacrifice  her  moral  freedom.  Per¬ 
haps  Olive  Schreiner  has  here  shadowed 
forth  the  woman  of  the  future — the  woman 
who  seeks  rather  to  be  the  equal  than  the 
pampered  slave  of  man.  Altogether  this 
work  is  one  of  remarkable  power.  When 
such  a  novel  can,  in  our  time,  be  produced 
by  a  woman,  we  have,  after  all,  s«>nie  rea¬ 
son  to  be  hopeful  as  to  the  future  of  Eng¬ 
lish  fiction.  —  Wettmineter  Review. 
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I. 

When  Winter  hoar  no  longer  bolds 
The  young  year  in  his  gripe. 

And  bleating  voices  fill  the  folds. 

And  blackbirds  pair  and  pipe  ; 

Then  coax  the  maiden  where  the  sap 
Awakes  the  woodlands  drear. 

And  pour  sweet  wildflowers  in  her  lap, 
And  sweet  words  in  her  ear. 


THE  LOVER  S  SONG. 

For  Springtime  is  the  season,  sure, 

Since  Love’s  game  first  was  played, 
When  tender  thoughts  begin  to  lure 
The  heart  of  April  maid. 

Of  maid. 

The  heart  of  April  maid. 

II. 

When  June  is  wreathed  with  wilding  rose 
And  all  the  buds  are  blown, 

And  O,  ’tis  joy  to  dream  and  doze 
In  meadows  newly  mown  ; 

Then  take  her  where  the  grayling  leaps. 
And  where  the  dabchick  dives. 

Or  where  the  bees  in  clover  reap 
The  harvest  for  their  hives. 

For  Summer  is  the  season  when. 

If  you  but  know  the  way, 

A  maid  that’s  kissed  will  kiss  again. 

Then  {)elt  you  with  the  hay. 

The  hay. 

Then  pelt  you  with  the  hay. 

III. 

When  sickles  ply  among  the  wheat. 

Then  trundle  home  the  sheaves. 

And  there’s  a  rustling  of  the  feet 
Through  early-fallen  leaves  ; 

Entice  her  where  the  orchard  glows 
With  apples  plump  and  tart, 

And  tell  her  plain  the  thing  she  knows. 
And  ask  her  for  her  heart. 

For  Autumn  is  the  season,  boy, 

To  gather  what  we  sow  : 

If  you  be  bold,  she  won’t  be  coy. 

Nor  ever  say  you  no. 

Say  no. 

Nor  ever  say  you  no. 


IV. 

When  woodmen  clear  the  coppice  lands. 
And  arch  the  hornbeam  drive. 

And  stamp  their  feet,  and  chafe  their  hands. 
To  keep  their  blood  alive  ; 

Then  lead  her  where,  when  vows  are  heard. 
The  church-bclls  peal  and  swing, 

And,  as  the  parson  speaks  the  word. 

Then  on  her  clap  the  ring. 

For  Winter  is  a  cheerless  time 
To  live  and  work  alone  ; 

But  what  to  him  is  snow  or  rime, 

Who  calls  his  love  his  own. 

His  own. 

Who  calls  his  love  his  own  ? 
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CAPITAL  — THE  MOTHER  OF  LABOR. 

BT  PROFESSOR  Ht'XLKT. 


The  first  act  of  a  new-born  child  is  to 
draw  a  deep  bre.-ith.  In  fact,  it  will  never 
draw  a  deeper,  inasmuch  as  the  passages 
and  chambers  of  the  lungs,  once  distended 
with  air,  do  not  empty  themselves  again  ; 
it  is  only  a  fraction  of  their  contents  which 
passes  in  and  out  with  the  flow  and  the  ebb 
of  the  respiratory  tide.  Mechanically,  this 
act  of  drawing  breath,  or  inspiration,  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  by  which  the 
handles  of  a  bellows  are  separated,  in  or¬ 
der  to  All  the  bellows  with  air  ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  it  involves  that  expenditure 
of  energy  which  we  call  exertion,  or  work, 
or  labor.  It  is,  therefore,  no  mere  meta¬ 
phor  to  say  that  man  is  destined  to  a  life 
of  toil  :  the  work  of  respiration  which  be¬ 
gan  with  his  first  breath  ends  only  with 
his  last  ;  nor  does  one  born  in  the  purple 
get  off  with  a  lighter  task  than  the  child 
who  first  sees  light  under  a  hedge. 

liow  is  it  that  the  new-born  infant  is 
enabled  to  perform  this  first  instalment  of 
the  sentence  of  life-long  labor  which  no 
man  may  escape  !  Whatever  else  a  child 
may  be,  in  respect  of  this  particular  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  complicated  piece  of  mechan¬ 
ism,  built  up  out  of  materials  supplied  by 
its  mother  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  such 
building  up,  provided  with  a  set  of  motors 
— the  muscles.  Each  of  these  muscles 
contains  a  stock  of  substance  capable  of 
yielding  energy  under  certain  conditions, 
one  of  which  is  a  change  of  state  in  the 
nerve  fibres  connected  with  it.  The  pow. 
der  in  a  loaded  gun  is  such  another  stock 
of  substance  capable  of  yielding  energy  in 
consequence  of  a  change  of  state  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  lock,  which  intervenes 
between  the  finger  of  the  man  who  pulls 
the  trigger  and  the  cartridge.  If  that 
change  is  brought  about,  the  potential 
energy  of  the  powder  pa-sses  suddenly  into 
actual  energy,  and  docs  the  work  of  pro¬ 
pelling  the  bullet.  The  powder,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  appropriately  called  work- 
ituff,  not  only  because  it  is  stuff  which  is 
easily  made  to  yield  work  in  the  physical 
sense,  but  because  a  good  deal  of  work  in 
the  economical  sense  has  contributed  to  its 

frroduction.  Labor  was  necessary  to  col- 
ect,  transport,  and  purify  the  raw  sulphur 
and  saltpetre  ;  to  cut  wood  and  convert  it 


into  powdered  charcoal  ;  to  mix  these  in- 
grerlients  in  the  right  proportions ;  to 
give  the  mixture  the  proper  grain,  and  so 
on.  The  powder  once  formed  part  of  the 
stock,  or  capital,  of  a  powder-maker  :  and 
it  is  not  only  certain  natural  bodies  which 
are  collected  and  stored  in  the  gunpowder, 
but  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  operations 
mentioned  may  be  figuratively  said  to  be 
incorporated  in  it 

In  principle,  the  work-stuff  stored  in 
the  muscles  of  the  new-born  child  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  stored  in  the  gun-barrel. 
The  infant  is  launched  into  altogether  new 
surroundings  ;  and  these  operate  throiiirh 
the  mechanism  of  the  nervous  machinerr, 
with  the  result  that  the  potential  energy 
of  some  of  the  work-stuff  in  the  rmrscles 
which  bring  about  inspiration  is  suddenly 
converted  into  actiral  energy  ;  and  this, 
operating  through  the  mechanism  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  gives  rises  to  an 
act  of  inspiration.  As  the  bullet  is  pro¬ 
pelled  by  the  “  going  off  ”  of  the  powder, 
so  it  might  be  said  that  the  ribs  arc  raised 
and  the  midriff  depressred  by  the  “  going 
off  ”  of  certain  portions  of  mtrscular  work- 
stuff.  This  work-stuff  is  part  of  a  stock 
or  capital  of  that  commodity  stored  up  in 
the  child’s  organism  before  birth,  at  the 
expense  of  the  mother  ;  and  the  mother 
has  made  good  her  expenditure  by  draw¬ 
ing  upon  the  capital  of  food-stuffs  which 
furnished  her  daily  maintenance. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  does  not 
appear  to  rtre  to  be  open  to  doubt  that  the 
primary  act  of  outward  labor  in  the  series 
which  necessarily  accompany  the  life  of 
man  is  dependent  upon  the  pre-existence 
of  a  stock  of  material  which  is  not  only 
of  use  to  him,  but  which  is  disposed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  utilizab'.e  with 
facility.  And  I  further  imagine  that  the 
propriety  of  the  application  of  the  term 
“  capital  ”  to  this  stock  of  useful  sub¬ 
stance  cannot  be  justly  called  in  question  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  ea.sy  to  prove  that  the 
essential  constituents  of  the  work  stuff  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  child’s  muscles  have 
merely  Ircen  transferred  from  the  store  of 
food-stuffs,  which  everybody  admits  to  be 
capital,  by  means  of  the  maternal  organ¬ 
ism  to  that  of  the  child,  in  which  they  are 
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again  depoaited  to  await  na^.  Every  sub. 
sequent  act  of  labor,  in  like  manner,  in¬ 
volves  an  equivalent  consumption  of  the 
child’s  store  of  work-stuff — its  vital  capi¬ 
tal  ;  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
process  of  breathing  is  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  effects  of  that  consumption.  It 
follows,  then,  that,  even  if  no  other  than 
the  resjiiiatoiy  woik  were  going  on  in  the 
organism,  the  capital  of  work- stuff,  which 
the  child  brought  with  it  into  the  world, 
must  sooner  or  later  be  used  up,  and  the 
movements  of  bieathing  must  come  to  an 
end  ;  just  as  the  sec-saw  of  the  piston  of 
a  steam-engine  stops  when  the  coal  in  the 
fireplace  has  burned  away. 

Milk,  however,  is  a  stock  of  materials 
which  essentially  consists  of  savings  from 
the  food-stuffs  supplied  to  the  mother. 
And  these  savings  are  in  such  a  physical 
and  chemical  condition  that  the  organism 
of  the  child  can  easily  convert  them  into 
work-stuff.  That  is  to  say,  by  borrowing 
directly  from  the  vital  capital  of  the 
mother,  indirectly  from  the  store  in  the 
natural  bodies  accessible  to  her,  it  can 
make  good  the  loss  of  its  own.  The  oper¬ 
ation  of  borrowing,  however,  involves 
further  work  ;  that  is,  the  labor  of  suck, 
ing,  which  is  a  mechanical  operation  of 
much  the  same  nature  as  breathing.  The 
child  thus  pays  for  the  capital  it  borrows 
in  labor  ;  but  as  the  value  in  woik-stuff 
of  the  milk  obtained  is  very  far  greater 
than  the  value  of  that  labor,  estimated  by 
the  consumption  of  work-stuff  it  involves, 
the  operation  yields  large  profit  to  the  in¬ 
fant.  The  overplus  of  food-stuff  suffices 
to  increase  the  child’s  capital  of  work, 
stuff  ;  and  to  supply  not  only  the  mate, 
rials  for  the  enlargement  of  the  “  buildings 
and  maehinerv”  which  is  expressed  by  the 
child’s  growth,  but  also  the  energy  re¬ 
quired  to  put  all  these  materials  together, 
and  to  carry  them  to  their  proper  places. 
Thus,  throughout  the  years  of  infancy, 
and  so  long  thereafter  as  the  youth  or  mau 
is  not  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he 
lives  by  consuming  the  vital  capital  pro¬ 
vided  by  others.  To  use  a  terminology 
which  is  more  common  than  appropriate, 
whatever  work  he  performs  (and  he  does 
a  good  deal,  if  only  in  mere  locomotion) 
is  unprodiictivo. 

Lit  ns  now  suppose  the  child  come  to 
man’s  estate  in  the  condition  of  a  wander¬ 
ing  savage,  dependent  for  his  food  upon 
what  he  can  pick  up  or  catch,  after  the 


fashion  of  the  Australian  aborigines.  It 
is  plain  that  the  place  of  mother,  as  the 
supplier  of  vital  capital,  is  now  taken  hy 
tlie  fruits,  seeds,  and  roots  of  plants  and 
by  various  kinds  of  animals.  It  is  they 
alone  which  contain  stocks  of  those  #ub. 
stances  which  can  be  converted  within  the 
man’s  organism  into  work  stuff  ;  and  of 
the  other  matters,  except  air  arid  water, 
required  to  supply  the  constant  consum[>- 
tion  of  his  capital  and  to  keep  his  organic 
machinery  going.  In  no  way  dots  tho 
savage  contribute  to  the  production  of 
these  substances.  Whatever  labor  he  1  e- 
stows  upon  such  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies,  on  the  contrary,  is  devoted  to 
their  destruction  ;  and  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  accident  whether  a  little  labor  )ields 
him  a  great  deal — as  in  the  case,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  a  stranded  whale  ;  or  whether 
much  labor  yields  next  to  nothing— as  in 
times  of  long-continued  drought.  The 
savage,  like  the  child,  borrows  the  capital 
he  needs,  and,  at  any  rate,  intentioually 
does  nothing  toward  lepaymeut  ;  it  would 
plainly  he  an  improper  use  of  the  word 
“  produce”  to  say  that  his  labor  in  hunt¬ 
ing  for  the  roots,  or  the  fruits,  or  the 
eggs,  or  the  grubs  and  snakes,  which  he 
finds  and  eats,  “  produces”  or  contributes 
to  “  produce”  them.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  more  advanced  tribes,  who  are 
still  merely  hunters,  such  as  the  Esqui¬ 
maux.  They  may  expend  more  labor  and 
skill  ;  but  it  is  spent  in  destruction. 

When  we  pass  from  these  to  men  who 
lead  a  purely  pastoral  life,  like  the  South 
American  Gauchos,  or  some  Asiatic  no¬ 
mads,  there  is  an  important  change.  Let 
ns  suppose  the  owner  of  a  fiock  of  sheep  to 
live  on  tho  milk,  cheese  and  flesh  which 
they  yield.  It  is  obvious  that  the  flock 
stands  to  him  in  the  economic  relation  of 
the  mother  to  the  child,  inasmuch  as  it 
supplies  him  with  food  stuffs  competent 
to  make  good  the  daily  and  hourly  losses 
of  his  capital  of  work-stuff.  If  we  im¬ 
agine  our  sheep-owner  to  have  access  to 
extensive  pastures  and  to  be  troubled 
neither  by  predacious  animals  nor  by  rival 
Bhe[)herds,  the  performance  of  his  pas¬ 
toral  functions  will  hardly  involve  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  any  more  labor  tban  is  need¬ 
ful  to  provide  blin  with  the  exercise  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  health.  And  this  is 
true,  even  if  we  take  into  account  the  trou¬ 
ble  originally  devoted  to  the  domestication 
of  the  sheep.  It  surely  would  be  a  most 
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sinjrular  pretension  for  the  shepherd  to  tnlk 
of  the  flock  as  the  “  produce”  of  his  labor 
in  any  hut  a  very  limited  sense.  In  truth, 
his  labor  would  have  been  a  mere  acces¬ 
sory  of  production  of  very  little  cons’- 
quence.  Under  the  circumstances  sup¬ 
posed,  a  ram  and  some  ewes,  left  to  them¬ 
selves  for  a  few  years,  would  probably 
generate  as  large  a  flock  ;  and  the  super- 
added  labor  of  the  shepherd  would  have 
little  more  effect  upon  their  production 
than  upon  tliat  of  the  blackberiies  on  the 
bushes  about  the  pastures.  For  the  most 
part  the  increment  would  be  thoroughly 
unearned  ;  and,  if  it  is  a  rule  of  absolute 
political  ethics  that  owners  have  no  claim 
upon  “  betterment”  brought  about  inde¬ 
pendently  of  their  own  labor,  then  the 
shepherd  would  have  no  claim  to  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  increase  of  the  flock. 

But  if  the  shepherd  has  no  real  claim  to 
the  title  of  “  producer,”  who  has?  Are 
the  rams  and  ewes  the  true  “  producers”  f 
Certainly  their  title  is  better  if,  borrowing 
from  the  old  terminology  of  chemistry, 
they  only  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
”  proximate  principles”  of  production. 
And  yet,  if  strict  justice  is  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed,  even  they  are  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  collectors  and  distributors  than  as 
“  producers.”  For  all  that  they  really 
do  is  to  collect,  slightly  modify  and  ten¬ 
der  easily  accessible,  the  vital  capital  which 
already  exists  in  the  green  herbs  on  which 
they  feed,  but  in  such  a  form  as  to  be 
practically  out  of  the  reach  of  man. 

Thus,  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
the  sheep  aie  more  comparable  to  confec¬ 
tioners  than  to  producers.  The  usefulness 
of  biscuit  lies  in  the  raw  flour  of  which  it 
is  made  ;  but  raw  flour  does  not  answer 
as  an  article  of  human  diet,  and  biscuit 
does.  So  the  usefulness  of  mutton  lies 
mainly  in  certain  chemical  compounds 
which  it  contains  :  the  sheep  gets  them 
out  of  grass  ;  we  cannot  live  on  grass,  but 
we  can  on  mutton. 

Now,  herbaceous  and  all  other  green 
plants  stand  alone  among  terrestrial  nat¬ 
ural  bodies,  in  so  far  as,  under  tbe  influ¬ 
ence  of  light,  they  possess  the  power  to 
build  up,  out  of  the  mere  mineral  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  globe,  those  substances 
which  in  the  animal  organism  are  utilized 
as  work-stuff.  They  are  the  sole  pro¬ 
ducers  of  that  vital  capital  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  necessary  antecedent  of 
every  act  of  labor.  Every  green  plant  is 
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a  laboratory  in  which,  so  long  as  the  sun 
shines  upon  it,  materials  furnished  by  the 
mineral  world,  gases,  water,  saline  com¬ 
pounds,  are  worked  up  into  those  food¬ 
stuffs  without  which  animal  life  cannot  be 
carried  on.  And  since,  up  to  the  present 
time,  synthetic  chemistry  has  not  advanced 
so  far  as  to  achieve  this  feat,  the  plant 
may  be  said  to  be  the  only  living  worker 
whose  labor  directly  results  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  vital  capital  which  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  antecedent  of  human  labor.  Nor  is 
this  statement  a  paradox  involving  per¬ 
petual  motion,  because  the  energy  by 
which  the  plant  does  its  work  is  supplied 
by  the  sun — the  primordial  capitalist  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  But  it  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind 
that  sunshine,  air,  water,  the  best  soil  that 
is  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
might  co-exist ;  yet  without  plants,  there 
is  no  known  agency  competent  to  generate 
the  so  called  ”  protein  compouncls,”  by 
which  alone  animal  life  can  be  permanently 
supported.  And  not  only  are  plants  thus 
essential  ;  but,  in  respect  of  particular 
kinds  of  animals,  they  must  be  plants  of 
a  particular  nature.  If  there  were  no  ter¬ 
restrial  [tiants  but,  say,  cypresses  and 
mosses,  pastoral  and  agricultural  life 
would  be  alike  impossible  ;  indeed,  it  is 
diflicult  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  any  large  animal,  as  the  labor 
required  to  get  at  a  sufficiency  of  the  store 
of  food-stuffs,  contained  in  such  plants  as 
these,  could  hardly  extract  from  them  an 
equivalent  for  the  waste  involved  in  that 
expenditure  of  work. 

We  are  compact  of  dust  and  air  ;  from 
that  we  set  out,  and  to  that  complexion 
must  we  come  at  last.  The  plant  either 
directly,  or  hy  some  animal  intermediary, 
lends  us  the  capital  which  enables  us  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  life,  as  we  flit 
through  the  upper  world,  from  the  one 
term  of  our  journey  to  the  other.  I’opn- 
larly,  no  doubt,  it  is  pcnnissible  to  speak 
of  the  soil  as  a  “  producer,”  just  as  we 
may  talk  of  the  daily  movement  of  the 
sun.  But,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
propositions  which  are  to  bear  any  deduc¬ 
tive  strain  that  may  be  put  upon  them 
must  run  the  risk  of  seeming  pedantic, 
rather  than  that  of  being  inaccurate.  And 
the  statement  that  land,  in  the  sense  of 
cultivable  soil,  is  a  producer,  or  even  one 
of  the  essentials  of  economic  production, 
is  anything  but  accurate.  The  process  of 
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water«cuUure,  in  which  a  plant  is  not 
“  planted  ”  in  any  soil,  but  is  merely 
supported  in  water  containing  in  solution 
the  mineral  ingredients  essential  to  that 
plant,  is  now  thoroughly  understood  ; 
and,  if  it  were  worth  while,  a  crop  yield¬ 
ing  abundant  food-stuffs  could  be  raised 
on  an  acre  of  fresh  water,  no  less  than  on 
an  acre  of  dry  land.  In  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions,  again,  land  has  nothing  to  do  with 
“  production”  in  the  social  economy  of 
the  Esquimaux,  who  live  on  seals  and 
other  marine  animals  ;  and  might,  like 
Proteus,  shepherd  the  docks  of  Poseidon 
if  they  hud  a  mind  for  pastoral  life.  But 
the  seals  and  the  bears  are  dependent  on 
other  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  until,  some¬ 
where  in  the  scries,  we  come  to  the  minute 
green  plants  which  iloat  in  the  ocean,  and 
are  the  real  “  producers”  by  which  the 
whole  of  its  vast  animal  population  is 
supported.* 

Thus,  when  we  dnd  set  forth  as  an 
”  absolute”  truth  the  statement  that  the 
essential  factors  in  economic  production 
are  land,  capital  and  labor — when  this  is 
offered  as  an  axiom  whence  all  sorts  of 
other  important  truths  may  be  deduced — 
it  is  needful  to  remember  that  the  asser¬ 
tion  is  tnie  only  with  a  qualification.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  ”  vital  capital  ”  is  essential  ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  no  human  work  can 
be  done  unless  it  exists,  not  even  that  in¬ 
ternal  work  of  the  body  which  is  necessary 
to  passive  life.  But,  with  respect  to  labor 
(that  is,  human  labor)  I  hope  to  h.ive  left 
no  doubt  on  the  reader’s  mind  that,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  production,  the  impoitaiice  of 
human  labor  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  a  vanishing  quantity.  Moreover,  it 
is  certain  that  there  is  no  approximation 
to  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  expenditure 
of  labor  and  the  production  of  that  vital 
capital  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
wealth.  For,  suppose  that  we  introduce 
into  our  supposititious  pastoral  paradise 

*  In  some  remarkaLle  passages  of  the  Botany 
of  Sir  James  Ross's  Antarctic  voyage,  which 
took  place  half  a  century  ago,  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  demonstrated  the  dependence  of  the 
animal  life  of  the  sea  upon  the  minate,  in¬ 
deed  microscopic,  plants  which  float  in  it :  a 
marvellous  example  of  what  may  be  done  by 
water-culture.  One  might  indulge  in  dreams 
of  cultivating  and  improving  diatoms,  until 
the  domesticated  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
wild  forms,  as  cauliflowers  to  the  primitive 
Brassioa  oUracea,  without  passing  beyond  the 
limits  of  fair  scientific  speculation. 
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beasts  of  prey  and  rival  shepherds,  the 
amount  of  lalmr  thrown  upon  the  sheep- 
owner  may  increase  almost  indefinitely, 
and  its  importance  as  a  condition  of  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  enormously  augmented, 
while  the  quantity  of  produce  remains  sta¬ 
tionary.  Compare  for  a  moment  the  un¬ 
importance  of  the  shepherd’s  labor,  under 
the  circumstances  first  defined,  with  its  in- 
dispensability  in  countries  in  which  the 
water  for  the  sheep  has  to  be  drawn  from 
dee[>  wells,  or  in  which  the  flock  has  to  be 
defended  from  wolves  or  from  human  dep¬ 
redators.  As  to  land,  it  has  been  shown 
that,  except  as  affording  mere  room  and 
standing  ground,  the  importance  of  land, 
great  as  it  may  be,  is  secondary.  The 
one  thing  needful  for  economic  production 
is  the  green  plant,  as  the  sole  producer  of 
vital  capital  from  natural  inorganic  bodies. 
Men  might  exist  without  labor  (in  the  or¬ 
dinary  sense)  and  without  land  ;  without 
plants,  they  must  inevitably  perish. 

That  which  is  true  of  the  purely  pas¬ 
toral  condition  is  a  fortiori  true  of  the 
purely  agricultural*  condition,  in  whiih 
the  existence  of  the  cultivator  is  directly 
dependent  on  the  production  of  vital  capi¬ 
tal  by  the  plants  which  he  cultivates. 
Here,  again,  the  condition  precedent  of 
the  work  of  each  year  is  vital  capital. 
Suppose  that  a  man  lives  exclusively  upon 
the  plants  which  he  cultivates.  It  is  oL- 
vious  that  he  must  have  food-stuffs  to  live 
upon,  while  he  prepares  the  soil  for  sow¬ 
ing  and  throughout  the  period  which 
elapses  between  this  and  harvest.  There 
food-stuffs  must  be  yielded  by  the  stock 
remaining  over  from  former  crops.  The 
result  is  the  same  as  before — the  pre-exist¬ 
ence  of  vital  capital  is  the  necessary  ante¬ 
cedent  of  labor.  Moreover,  the  amount 
of  labor  which  contributes,  as  an  accessory 
condition,  to  the  production  of  the  crop 
varies  as  widely  in  the  case  of  plant-rais- 
ing  ns  in  that  of  cattle-raising.  With 
favorable  soil,  climate,  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  it  may  be  very  small,  with  unfavor¬ 
able  very  great,  for  the  same  revenue  or 
yield  of  food-stuffs. 

Thus,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
dispute  the  following  proposition  :  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  any  man,  or  of  any  number  of 


*  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  no  word  that  sig¬ 
nifies  plant-cnllure  exclusively.  But  fur  the 
moment  I  may  restrict  agriculture  to  that 
sense. 
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men,  whether  organized  into  a  polity  or 
not,  depends  on  the  production  of  food* 
stuffs  (that  is,  vital  capital)  readily  acces¬ 
sible  to  man,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  plants.  But  it  follows  that  the  number 
of  men  who  can  exist,  say  for  one  year, 
on  any  given  area  of  land,  taken  by  itself, 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  food  stuffs 
pr^uced  by  such  plants  growing  on  the 
area  in  one  year.  If  a  is  that  quantity, 
and  b  the  minimum  of  food-stuff s  lequired 

for  each  man,  ^  =  n,  the  maximum  num- 
0 

ber  of  men  who  can  exist  on  the  area. 
Now  the  amount  of  production  (a)  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  extent  of  area  occupied  ;  by 
the  quantity  of  sunshine  which  falls  upon 
the  area  ;  by  the  range  and  distribution 
of  temperature  ;  by  the  force  of  the 
winds  ;  by  the  supply  of  water  ;  by  the 
composition  and  the  physical  characters 
of  the  soil  ;  by  animal  and  vegetable  com¬ 
petitors  and  destroyers.  The  labor  of 
man  neither  does,  nor  can,  produce  vital 
capital  ;  all  that  it  can  do  is  to  modify, 
favorably  or  unfavorably,  the  conditions 
of  its  production.  The  most  important 
of  these — namely,  sunshine,  range  of  daily 
and  nightly  temperature,  wind — are  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  men’s  reach.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  supply  of  water,  the  physical 
and  chemical  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  the 
influences  of  competitors  and  destroyers, 
can  often,  though  by  no  means  always,  be 
largely  affected  by  lalmr  and  skill.  And 
there  is  no  harm  in  calling  the  effect  of 
such  labor  “  production,”  if  it  is  clearly 
understood  that  ‘‘  production”  in  this 
sense  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
*‘  production’'  of  food-stuffs  by  a  plant. 


We  have  been  dealing  hitherto  with 
suppositions  the  materials  of  which  are 
furnished  by  every-day  experience,  not 
with  mere  a  priori  assumptions.  Our 
hypothetical  solitary  shephcid  with  his 
flock,  or  the  solitary  farmer  with  his  grain 
field,  are  mere  bits  of  such  experience,  cut 
out,  as  it  were,  for  easy  study.  Still  bor- 

*  I  do  not  forget  electric  lighting,  green- 
booses  and  bothooses,  and  the  various  modes 
of  affording  shelter  against  violent  winds  : 
bnt  in  regard  to  prodoction  of  food-stuffs  on 
the  large  scale  they  may  be  neglected.  Even 
if  synthetic  chemistry  shonld  effect  the  con¬ 
struction  of  proteids,  the  Laboratory  will  hard¬ 
ly  enter  into  competition  with  the  Farm  within 
any  time  which  the  present  generation  need 
trooble  itself  abont. 
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rowing  from  daily  experience,  let  ns  sup¬ 
pose  that  either  sheep. owner  or  farmer, 
for  any  reason  that  may  be  imagined,  de¬ 
sires  the  help  of  one  or  more  other  men  ; 
and  that,  in  exchange  for  their  labor,  he 
offers  so  many  sheep,  or  quarts  of  milk, 
or  pounds  of  cheese,  or  so  many  measures 
of  grain,  for  a  year’s  service.  I  fail  to 
discover  any  a  priori  rights  of  labor”  in 
virtue  of  which  these  men  may  insist  on 
being  employed,  if  they  are  not  wanted. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  only  one  condition  upon 
which  the  persons  to  whom  the  offer  of 
these  “  wages”  is  made  can  accept  it; 
and  that  is  that  the  things  offered  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  year’s  woik  shall  contain  at 
least  as  much  vital  capital  as  a  man  uses 
up  in  doing  the  year’s  work.  For  no 
rational  man  could  knowingly  and  willinglv 
accept  conditions  which  necessarily  involve 
starvation.  Therefore  there  is  an  irre¬ 
ducible  minimum  of  wages  ;  it  is  such  an 
amount  of  vital  capital  as  suffices  to  re¬ 
place  the  inevitable  consumption  of  the 
person  hired.  Now,  surely,  it  is  l)eyond 
a  doubt  that  these  wages,  whether  at  or 
above  the  irreducible  minimum,  are  paid 
out  of  the  capita!  disposable  after  the 
wants  of  the  owner  of  the  flock  or  of  the 
crop  of  grain  are  satisfied  ;  and,  from 
what  has  l>een  said  already,  it  follows  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  men, 
whether  hired,  or  brought  in  in  any  other 
way,  who  can  be  maintained  by  the  sheep- 
owner  or  land-owner  out  of  his  own  re¬ 
sources.  Since  no  amount  of  labor  can 
produce  an  ounce  of  food-stuff  beyond 
the  maximum  producible  by  a  limited 
number  of  plants,  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  in  rcgaid  to  those  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  not  affected  by  labor,  it 
follows  that,  if  the  number  of  men  to  he 
fed  increases .  indefinitely,  a  time  must 
come  when  some  will  have  to  starve. 
That  is  the  essence  of  the  so  called  Mal¬ 
thusian  doctrine  ;  and  it  is  a  truth  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  as  plain  as  the  general 
proposition  that  a  quantity  which  con¬ 
stantly  increases  will,  some  time  or  other, 
exceed  any  greater  quantity  the  amount 
of  which  is  fixed. 

The  foregoing  considerations  leave  no 
doubt  about  the  fundamental  condition  of 
the  existence  of  any  polity,  or  oi^anized 
society  of  men,  either  in  a  purely  pastoral 
or  purely  agricultural  state,  or  in  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  both  states.  It  must  possess  a 
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•tore  of  vital  capital  to  start  with,  and  the 
means  of  repairing  the  consumption  of 
that  capital  which  takes  place  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  work  of  the  nieml>ers  of  the 
society.  And,  if  the  polity  occupies  a 
completely  isolated  area  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  the  numerical  strength  of  that  polity 
can  never  exceed  the  quotient  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  quantity  of  food-stutfs  producible 
by  the  green  plants  on  that  area,  in  each 
year,  divided  by  the  quantity  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  each  person  during 
the  year.  But,  there  is  a  third  mode  of 
existence  possible  to  a  polity  ;  it  may, 
conceivably,  be  neither  purely  pastoral 
nor  purely  agricultural,  birt  purely  manu¬ 
facturing.  Let  us  suppose  three  islands, 
like  Gran  Canaria,  Teneritfeand  Lanzerote, 
in  the  Canaries,  to  be  quite  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Let  Gran  Canaria 
be  inhabited  by  grain-raisers,  Teneiiffe  by 
cattle-breeders  ;  while  the  population  of 
Lanzerote  (which  we  may  suppose  to  be 
utterly  barren)  consists  of  carpenters, 
woollen  manufacturers  and  shoemakers. 
Then  the  facts  of  daily  experience  teach 
ns  that  the  |>eople  of  Lanzerote  could 
never  have  existed  unless  they  came  to  the 
island  provided  with  a  stock  of  food¬ 
stuffs  ;  and  that  they  could  not  continue 
to  exist,  unless  that  stock,  as  it  was  con¬ 
sumed,  was  made  up  by  contributions 
from  the  vital  capital  of  either  Gran  Ca¬ 
naria,  or  Tenenffe,  or  both.  Moreover, 
the  carpenters  of  Ijanzerote  could  do  noth¬ 
ing,  unless  they  were  provided  with  wood 
from  the  other  islands  ;  nor  could  the 
wool  spinners  and  weavers  or  the  shoe¬ 
makers  work  without  wool  and  skins  from 
the  same  sources.  The  wood  and  the 
wool  and  the  skins  arc,  in  fact,  the  capital 
without  which  their  work  as  manufacturers 
in  their  respective  trades  is  impossible — so 
that  the  vital  and  other  capital  supplied 
by  Gran  Canaria  and  Teneriffe  is  most  in¬ 
dubitably  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the 
industrial  labor  of  Lanzerote.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  by  the  time  the  wood,  the 
wool,  and  the  skins  reached  I^inzerote  a 
good  deal  of  labor  in  cutting,  shearing, 
skinning,  transport,  and  so  on,  would  have 
been  spent  upon  them.  But  this  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  only  “  production” 
which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
population  of  Teneriffe  and  Gran  Canaria 
is  that  effected  by  the  green  plants  in  both 
islands  ;  and  that  all  the  labor  spent  upon 
the  raw  produce  useful  in  manufacture. 


directly  or  indirectly  yielded  by  them — 
by  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands — and 
by  those  of  Lanzerote  into  the  bargain — 
will  not  provide  one  solitary  Lanzerotian 
with  a  dinner,  unless  the  Teneriflians  and 
Canariotes  happen  to  want  his  goods  and 
to  be  willing  to  give  some  of  their  vital 
capital  in  exchange  for  them. 

Under  the  circumstances  defined,  if 
Teneiiffe  and  Gran  Canaria  disappeared, 
or  if  their  inhabitants  ceased  to  care  for 
carpentr}',  clothing,  or  shoes,  the  people 
of  Lanzerote  must  starve.  But  if  they 
wish  to  buy,  then  the  Lanzerotians,  by 
‘‘  cultivating”  the  buyers,  indirectly  favor 
the  cultivation  of  the  produce  of  those 
buyers. 

Thus,  if  the  question  is  asked  whether 
the  labor  employed  in  manufacture  in 
Lanzerote  is  “  productive”  or  “  unpro¬ 
ductive,”  there  can  l*e  only  one  reply.  If 
anybody  will  exchange  vital  capital,  or 
that  which  can  be  exchanged  for  vital 
capital,  for  Lanzerote  goods,  it  is  produc¬ 
tive  ;  if  not,  it  is  unproductive. 

In  the  case  of  the  manufacturer,  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  labor  upon  capital  is  still 
more  intimate  than  in  that  of  the  herds¬ 
man  or  agriculturist.  When  the  latter  are 
once  started  they  can  go  on,  without 
troubling  themselves  about  the  existence 
of  any  other  people.  But  the  manufac¬ 
turer  depends  on  pre-existing  capital,  not 
only  at  the  beginning,  but  at  the  end  of 
his  operations.  However  great  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  his  labor  and  of  his  skill,  the 
result,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his 
existence,  is  just  the  same  as  if  he  had 
dune  nothing,  unless  there  is  a  customer 
able  and  willing  to  exchange  food-stuffs 
for  that  which  his  labor  and  skill  have 
achieved. 

There  is  another  point  concerning  which 
it  is  very  necessary  to  have  clear  ideas. 
Suppose  a  carpenter  in  Lanzerote  to  be 
engaged  in  making  chests  of  drawers. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a,  the  tinil»er,  and  5, 
the  giain  and  meat  needful  for  the  man’s 
sustenance  until  he  can  finish  a  chest  of 
drawers,  have  to  be  paid  for  by  that  chest. 
Then  the  capital  with  which  he  starts  is 
represented  by  c  -l-  6.  He  could  not  start 
at  all  unless  he  had  it  ;  day  by  day,  he 
must  destroy  more  or  less  of  the  substance 
and  of  the  general  adaptability  of  a  in 
order  to  work  it  up  into  the  special  forms 
needed  to  constitute  the  chest  of  drawers  ; 
and,  day  by  day,  he  must  use  up  at  least 
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go  much  of  b  as  will  replace  his  loss  of 
rital  capital  by  the  work  of  that  day.  Sup¬ 
pose  it  takes  the  carpenter  and  his  work¬ 
men  ten  days  to  saw  op  the  timber,  to 
plane  the  boards,  and  to  give  them  the 
shape  and  size  proper  for  the  various  parts 
of  the  chest  of  drawers.  And  suppose 
that  he  then  offers  bis  heap  of  boaids  to 
the  advancer  of  a  -|-  6  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  wood  +  ten  days*  supply  of  vital  cap¬ 
ital  f  The  latter  will  surely  say  :  “  No. 
I  did  not  ask  for  a  heap  of  boards.  I 
asked  for  a  chest  of  drawers.  Up  to  this 
time,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  have 
dune  nothing  and  are  as  much  in  my  debt 
as  ever.*’  And  if  the  carpenter  main¬ 
tained  that  ho  had  “  virtually”  created 
two  thirds  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  take  only  five  days  more  to 
put  together  the  pieces  of  wood,  and  that 
the  heap  of  boards  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  of  two  thirds  of  his  debt, 
I  am  afraid  the  creditor  would  regard  him 
as  little  better  than  an  impudent  swindler. 
It  obviously  makes  no  sort  of  difference 
whether  the  Canariote  or  Teneriflian  buyer 
advanced  the  wood  and  the  food-stuffs,  on 
which  the  carpenter  bad  to  maintain  him¬ 
self  ;  or  whether  the  carpenter  had  a  stock 
of  both,  the  consumption  of  which  must 
be  recouped  by  the  exchange  of  a  chest  of 
drawers  for  a  fresh  supply.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  even  less  doubtful  that,  if  the 
carpenter  offered  his  boards  to  the  man 
who  wanted  a  chest  of  drawers,  the  latter 
would  laugh  in  his  face.  And  if  he  took 
the  chest  of  drawers  for  himself,  then  so 
much  of  his  vital  capital  would  be  sunk  in 
it  past  recovery.  Again,  the  payment  of 
goods  in  a  lump,  fur  the  chest  of  drawers, 
comes  to  the  same  thing  as  the  pa}  ment 
of  daily  wages  for  the  fifteen  days  that 
the  carpenter  was  occupied  in  making  it. 
If,  at  the  end  of  each  day,  the  carpenter 
chose  to  say  to  himself  I  have  *  vir¬ 
tually  ’  created,  by  my  day’s  labor,  a 
fifteenth  of  what  I  shall  get  for  the  chest 
of  drawers — therefore  my  wages  are  the 
produce  of  my  day’s  labor” — there  is  no 
great  harm  in  such  metaphorical  speech, 
so  long  as  the  poor  man  does  not  delude 
himself  into  the  supposition  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  exact  truth.  ”  Virtually”  is  apt 
to  cover  more  intellectual  sins  than  ‘‘  char^ 
ity”  does  moral  delicts.  After  what  has 
been  said,  it  surely  must  be  plain  enough 
that  each  day’s  work  has  involved  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  carpenter’s  vital  capital. 
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and  the  fashioning  of  his  timber,  at  the 
expense  of  more  or  less  consumption  of 
those  forms  of  capital.  Whether  the  a 
-I-  6  to  be  exchanged  for  the  chest  has 
been  advanced  as  a  loan,  or  is  paid  daily 
or  weekly  as  wape»,  or,  at  some  later  time, 
as  the  price  of  a  finished  commodity— the 
essential  element  of  the  transaction,  and 
the  only  essential  element,  is,  that  it  must, 
at  least,  effect  the  replacement  of  the  vital 
capital  consumed.  Neither  boards  nor 
chest  of  drawers  are  eatable  ;  and,  so  far 
from  the  carpenter  having  produced  the 
essential  part  of  his  wages  by  each  day’s 
labor,  he  has  merely  wasted  that  lalmr, 
unless  somebody  who  happens  to  want  a 
chest  of  drawers  offers  to  exchange  vital 
capital,  or  something  that  can  procure  it, 
equivalent  to  the  amount  consumed  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  manufacture.* 

That  it  should  be  necessary,  at  this  time 
of  day,  to  set  forth  such  elementary  truths 
as  these  may  well  seem  strange  ;  but  no 
one  who  consults  that  interesting  mttsenm 
of  political  delusions,  Progreu  and  Pov¬ 
erty,  some  of  the  treasures  of  which  I 
have  already  brought  to  light,  will  doubt 
the  fact,  if  he  bestows  proper  attention 
upon  the  first  book  of  that  widely-read 
work.  At  page  15  it  is  thus  written  : 

The  proposition  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove 
is  :  that  wages,  instead  of  being  drawn  front 
capital,  are,  in  reality,  drawn  from  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  labor  for  which  they  are  paid. 

Again  at  page  18  : — 

In  every  case  in  which  labor  is  exchanged 
for  commodities,  production  really  precedes 
enjoyment  .  .  .  wages  are  the  earnings — that 
is  to  Bay,  the  makings— of  labor — not  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  capital. 

And  the  proposition  which  the  author 
endeavors  to  disprove  is  the  hitherto  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  doctrine 

that  labor  is  maintained  and  paid  oat  of  ex¬ 
isting  capital,  before  the  product  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  ultimate  object  is  secured  (p.  16). 

The  doctrine  resjiecting  the  relation  of 
capital  and  wages,  which  is  thus  opposed 
in  Progreu  and  Poverty,  is  that  illustrated 
in  the  foregoing  pages  ;  the  truth  of 
which,  I  conceive,  must  be  plain  to  any 
one  who  has  apprehended  the  very  simple 
arguments  by  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  it.  One  conclusion  or  the 


*  See  the  farther  discussion  of  this  subject 
below,  page  665. 
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other  mnst  be  hopeleseljr  wrong ;  and, 
even  at  the  cost  of  going  once  more  over 
some  of  the  ground  traversed  in  this  and 
my  last  paper,  I  propose  to  show  that  the 
error  lies  with  Progrtst  and  Poverty  ;  in 
which  work,  so  far  as  political  science  is 
concerned,  the  poverty  is,  to  my  eye, 
much  more  apparent  than  the  progress. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  author 
propounds  a  derinition  of  wealth  :  “  Noth¬ 
ing  which  nature  supplies  to  man  without 
his  labor  is  wealth”  (p.  28).  Wealth 
consists  of  “  natural  substances  or  prod¬ 
ucts  which  have  been  adapted  by  human 
labor  to  human  use  or  gratitication,  their 
value  depending  upon  the  amount  of  labor 
which,  upon  the  average,  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  things  of  like  kind” 
(p.  27).  The  following  examples  of  wealth 
are  given  : — 

Baildinfrs,  cattle,  tools,  machinery,  agricnl- 
taral  and  mineral  prodnets,  manafactnred 
goods,  ships,  wagons,  fnmitare,  and  the  like 
(p.  27). 

I  take  it  that  native  metals,  coal  and 
brick  clay,  are  ‘‘  mineral  products  and 
I  quite  l>eiieve  that  they  are  properly 
termed  ”  wealth.”  But  when  a  seam  of 
coal  crops  out  at  the  surface,  and  lumps 
of  coal  are  to  he  had  for  the  picking  up  ; 
or  when  native  copper  lies  about  in  nuggets, 
or  when  brick  clay  forms  a  supeiticial 
stratum,  it  appears  to  me  that  these  things 
are  supplied  to,  nay  almost  thrust  upon, 
man  without  his  labor.  According  to  the 
definition,  therefore,  they  are  not 
“  wealth.”  According  to  the  enumera¬ 
tion,  however,  they  are  ‘‘  wealth  a  tol¬ 
erably  fair  specimen  of  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Or  does  Progrtu  and  Poverty 
really  suggest  that  a  coal  seam  which  crops 
out  at  the  surface  is  not  wealth  ;  but  that 
if  somebo«ly  breaks  off  a  piece  and  carries 
it  away,  the  bestowal  of  this  amount  of 
labor  upon  that  particular  lump  makes  it 
wealth  ;  while  the  rest  remains  ‘‘  not 
wealth”  f  The  notion  that  the  value  of  a 
thing  bears  any  necessary  relation  to  the 
amount  of  labor  (average  or  otherwise) 
bestowed  upon  it,  is  a  fallacy  which  needs 
no  further  refutation  than  it  has  already 
received.  The  average  amount  of  labor 
bestowed  upon  wanning-pans  confers  no 
value  upon  them  in  the  eyes  of  a  Gold- 
Coast  negro  ;  nor  would  an  Esquimaux 
give  a  slice  of  blubber  for  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate  of  ice-machines. 

So  much  for  the  doctrine  of  Progreet 


and  Poverty  touching  the  nature  of  wealth. 
Let  us  now  consider  its  teachings  respect¬ 
ing  capital,  as  wealth  or  a  part  of  wealth. 
Adam  Smith’s  definition  ”  that  paK  of  a 
man’s  stock  which  he  expects  to  yield 
him  a  revenue  is  called  his  capital  ”  is 
quoted  with  approval  (p.  32)  ;  elsewhere 
capital  is  said  to  be  that  part  of  wealth 
‘‘  which  is  devoted  to  the  aid  of  produc¬ 
tion”  (p.  28)  ;  and  yet  again  it  is  said  to 
be 

wtaUK  in  courae  of  exchange,*  understanding 
exchange  to  include,  not  merely  the  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  but  also  such  transmuta¬ 
tions  as  occur  when  the  reproductive  or  trans¬ 
forming  forces  of  nature  are  utilized  for  the 
increase  of  wealth  (p.  32). 

But  if  too  much  pondering  over  the 
possible  senses  and  scope  of  these  defini¬ 
tions  should  weary  the  reader,  he  will  be 
relieved  by  the  following  acknowledg¬ 
ment  : — 

Nor  is  the  definition  of  capital  I  have  sug. 
gested  of  any  importance  (p.  33). 

The  author  informs  ns,  in  fact,  that  he 
IS  ‘‘  not  writing  a  text-book,”  thereby  in¬ 
timating  his  opinion  that  it  is  less  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  clear  and  accurate  when  you  are 
trying  to  bring  about  a  political  revolution 
than  when  a  merely  academic  interest  at¬ 
taches  to  the  subject  treated.  But  he  in 
not  busy  about  anything  so  serious  as  a 
text-book  :  no,  he  ‘‘  is  only  attempting  to 
discover  the  laws  which  control  a  great 
social  problem” — a  mode  of  expression 
which  indicates  perhaps  the  high-water 
mark  of  intellectual  muddlcment.  I  have 
heard,  in  my  time,  of  ‘‘  laws”  which  con¬ 
trol  other  ”  laws  but  this  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  “  laws”  which  “  con¬ 
trol  a  problem”  have  come  under  my  no¬ 
tice.  Even  the  disquisitions  ”  of  those 
flabby  writers  who  have  burdened  the  press 
and  darkened  counsel  by  numerous  vol¬ 
umes  which  are  dubbed  political  economy” 
(p.  28)  could  hardly  furnish  their  critics 
with  a  finer  specimen  of  that  which  a  hero 
of  the  Duneiad,  by  the  one  Hash  of  genius 
recorded  of  him,  called  ”  clotted  non¬ 
sense.” 

Doubtless  it  is  a  sign  of  grace  that  the 
author  of  these  definitions  should  attach 
no  importance  to  any  of  them  ;  but  since, 
unfortunately,  his  whole  argument  turns 
upon  the  tacit  assumption  that  they  are 
important,  I  may  not  pass  them  over  so 


*  The  italics  are  the  author’s. 
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lightly.  The  third  I  give  up.  Why  any¬ 
thing  should  be  capital  when  it  in  in 
course  of  exchange,”  and  not  be  capital 
under  other  circumstances,  passes  my  un¬ 
derstanding.  We  are  told  that  ”  that 
part  of  a  fanner’s  crop  held  for  sale  or  for 
seed,  or  to  feed  his  help,  in  part  payment 
of  wages,  would  be  accounted  capital  ; 
that  held  for  the  care  of  his  family  would 
not  be”  (p,  31).  But  I  fail  to  discover 
any  ground  of  reason  or  authority  for  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  only  when  a  crop  is 
about  to  be  sold,  or  sown,  or  given  as 
wages,  that  it  may  be  called  capital.  On 
the  contiary,  whether  we  consider  custom 
or  reason,  so  much  of  it  as  is  stored  away 
in  licks  and  barns  during  harvest,  and  re¬ 
mains  there  to  be  used  in  any  of  these 
ways  months  or  years  afterward,  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  and  rightly  termed  capital.  Sure¬ 
ly,  the  meaning  of  the  clumsy  phrase  that 
capital  is  ”  wealth  in  the  course  of  ex- 
chansre”  must  be  that  it  is  ”  wealth  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  exchanged  ”  against  labor  or 
anything  else.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  the  second  definition,  that  capital 
is  ”  that  part  of  wealth  which  is  devoted 
to  the  aid  of ’proiluctioii.”  Obviously,  if 
you  possess  that  for  which  men  will  give 
labor,  you  can  aid  production  by  means  of 
that  labor.  And,  again,  it  agrees  with 
the  first  definition  (borrowed  from  Adam 
Smith)  that  capital  is  ”  that  part  of  a 
man's  stock  which  he  expects  to  yield  him 
a  revenue.”  For  a  revenue  is  both  ety¬ 
mologically  and  in  sense  a  “return.” 
A  man  gives  his  labor  in  sowing  grain,  or 
in  tending  cattle,  because  be  expects  a 
“  return” — a  “  revenue” — in  the  shape 
of  the  increase  of  the  grain  or  of  the  herd  ; 
and  also,  in  the  latter  case,  in  the  shape 
of  their  labor  and  manure  which  “  aid  the 
production”  of  such  increase.  The  grain 
and  cattle  of  which  he  is  possessed  imme¬ 
diately  after  harvest  is  his  capital  ;  and 
his  revenue  for  the  twelvemonth,  until  the 
next  harvest,  is  the  surplus  of  grain  and 
cattle  over  and  above  the  amount  with 
which  he  started.  This  is  disposable  for 
any  purpose  for  which  he  may  desire  to 
use  it,  leaving  him  just  as  well  off  as  he 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Whether  the  man  keeps  the  surplus  grain 
for  sowing  more  land,  and  the  surplus  cat¬ 
tle  for  occupying  more  pasture  ;  whether 
he  exchanges  them  for  other  commodities, 
sncli  as  the  use  of  the  land  (as  rent)  ;  or 
labor  (as  wages)  ;  or  whether  he  feeds 


himself  and  his  family,  in  no  way  alters 
their  nature  as  revenue,  or  affects  the  fact 
that  this  revenue  is  merely  disposable 
capital. 

That  (even  apart  from  etymology)  cattle 
are  typical  examples  of  capital  cannot  be 
denied  {Propreu  and  Povtrly,  p.  25)  ; 
and  if  we  seek  for  that  particular  quality 
of  cattle  which  makes  them  “  capital,” 
neither  has  the  author  of  Progreu  and 
Poverty  supplied,  nor  is  any  one  else  very 
likely  to  supply,  a  better  account  of  the 
matter  than  Adam  Smith  has  done.  Cat¬ 
tle  are  ‘‘  capital  ”  because  they  are  “  stock 
which  yields  revenue.”  That  is  to  say, 
they  afford  to  their  owner  a  supply  of  that 
which  he  desires  to  possess.  And,  in  this 
particular  case,  the  “  revenue”  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  of  supreme  importance,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  is  capable  of  maintaining 
human  life.  The  herd  yields  a  revenue 
of  food-stuffs  as  milk  and  meat  ;  a  revenue 
of  skins  ;  a  revenue  of  manure  ;  a  revenue 
of  labor  ;  a  revenue  of  exchangeable  com¬ 
modities  in  the  shape  of  these  things,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  live  cattle.  In  each  and 
all  of  these  capacities  cattle  are  capital  ; 
and,  conversely,  things  which  possess  any 
or  all  of  these  capacities  arc  capital. 

Therefore  what  we  find  at  page  25  of 
Progreu  and  Poverty  must  be  regarded  as 
a  welcome  lapse  into  clearnesa  of  appre¬ 
hension  ; — 

A  fertile  field,  a  rich  vein  of  ore,  a  falling 
stream  which  supplies  power,  may  give  the 
possessor  advantages  equivalent  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  capital  ;  but  to  class  such  things  as 
capital  would  be  to  pot  an  end  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  land  and  capital. 

Just  so.  But  the  fatal  truth  is  that 
these  things  ate  capital  ;  and  that  there 
really  is  no  fundamental  distinction  be¬ 
tween  land  and  capital.  Is  it  denied  that 
a  fertile  field,  a  rich  vein  of  ore,  or  a  fall¬ 
ing  stream,  may  form  part  of  a  man's 
stock,  and  that,  if  they  do,  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  yielding  revenue  ?  Will  not  some¬ 
body  pay  a  share  of  the  produce  in  kind, 
or  in  money,  for  the  privilege  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  first  ;  royalties  for  that  of 
working  the  second  ;  and  a  like  equivalent 
for  that  of  erecting  a  mill  on  the  third  ? 
In  what  sense,  then,  are  these  things  le.ss 
“capital”  than  the  buildings  and  tools 
which  on  page  27  of  Progrut  and  Pov¬ 
erty  are  admitted  to  be  capital  ?  Is  it  not 
plain  that  if  these  things  confer  “  advan¬ 
tages  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  capi- 
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tal,”  and  if  ibo  advantage”  of  capital 
is  nothing  but  the  yielding  of  revenue, 
then  the  denial  that  they  are  capital  is 
merely  a  roundabout  way  of  self-contra¬ 
diction  f 

All  this  confused  talk  about  capital, 
however,  is  lucidity  itself  compared  with 
the  exposition  of  the  remarkable  thesis, 
“  Wages  not  drawn  from  capital,  but  pro¬ 
duced  by  labor,”  which  occupies  the  third 
chapter  of  Prwjrtitt  and  Poverty. 

If,  (or  instance,  I  devote  niy  labor  to  gather¬ 
ing  birds'  eggs  or  picking  wild  berries,  the 
eggs  or  berries  I  thus  get  are  my  wages.  Sure¬ 
ly  no  one  will  contend  that,  in  such  a  case, 
wages  are  drawn  from  capital.  There  is  no 
capital  in  the  case  (p.  34). 

Nevertheless  those  who  have  followed 
what  has  been  said  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article  surely  neither  will  nor  can  have 
anv  hesitation  about  substantially  adopting 
the  challenged  contention,  though  they 
mav  possibly  have  qualms  as  to  the  pro. 
priety  of  the  use  of  the  term  ‘‘  wages.”  ♦ 
They  will  have  no  difficulty  in  appre¬ 
hending  the  fact  that  birds*  eggs  and  ber¬ 
ries  are  stores  of  food-stutls,  or  vital  capi¬ 
tal  ;  that  the  man  who  devotes  his  labor 
to  getting  them  does  so  at  the  expense  of 
his  personal  vital  capital  ;  and  that,  if  the 
eggs  and  the  berries  are  ”  wages”  for  his 
work,  they  are  so  because  they  enable  him 
to  restore  to  his  organism  the  vital  capital 
which  he  has  consumed  in  doing  the  work 
of  collection.  So  that  there  is  really  a 
great  deal  of  ”  capital  in  the  case.” 

Our  author  proceeds  : 

An  absolutely  naked  man,  thrown  on  an  isl¬ 
and  where  no  human  being  has  before  trod, 
may  gather  birds'  eggs  or  pick  berries  (p.  34). 

No  doubt.  But  those  who  have  followed 
my  argument  thus  far  will  be  aware  that 
a  man’s  vital  capital  docs  not  reside  in  his 
clothes  ;  and,  therefore,  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  fall,  as  completely  as  I  do,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  relevancy  of  the  statement. 

Again  : — 

Or,  if  I  take  a  piece  of  leather  and  work  it 
up  into  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  shoes  are  my  wages 
—the  reward  of  my  exertion.  Surely  they 
are  not  drawn  from  capital — either  my  capital 
nr  anybody  else's  capital— l>nt  are  brought 
into  existence  by  the  labor  of  which  they  be- 


*  Not  merely  on  the  grounds  stated  below, 
but  on  the  strength  of  Mr.  George's  own 
definition — Does  the  gatherer  of  eggs,  or  ber¬ 
ries,  produce  them  by  his  labor  7  If  so,  what 
do  the  hens  and  the  bushes  do  7 


came  the  wages  ;  and,  in  obtaining  this  pair 
of  shoes  as  the  wages  of  my  labor,  capital  is 
not  even  momentarily  lessened  one  iota.  For 
if  we  call  in  the  idea  of  capital,  my  capital  at 
the  beginning  consists  of  the  piece  of  leather, 
the  thread,  etc.  (p.  34). 

It  takes  away  one’s  breath  to  have  such  a 
concatenation  of  fallacies  administered  in 
the  space  of  half  a  paragraph.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  our  economi¬ 
cal  refonner  to  imagine  whence  his  ‘‘  capi¬ 
tal  at  the  beginning,”  the  ‘‘  leather, 
thread,  etc.”  came.  I  venture  to  suppose 
that  leather  to  have  been  originally  cattle- 
skin  ;  and  since  calves  and  oxen  are  not 
flayed  alive,  the  existence  of  the  leather 
implies  the  lessening  of  that  form  of  capi¬ 
tal  by  a  very  considerable  iota.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  sure  as  anything  can  be  that, 
in  the  long  run,  the  shoes  are  drawn  from 
that  which  is  capital  par  excellence ;  to 
wit,  cattle.  It  is  further  beyond  doubt 
that  the  operation  of  tanning  must  involve 
loss  of  capital  in  the  shape  of  bark,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  losses  ;  and  that  the 
use  of  the  awls  and  knives  of  the  shoe¬ 
maker  involves  loss  of  capital  in  the  shane 
of  the  store  of  iron  ;  further,  the  shoe¬ 
maker  has  l>een  enabled  to  do  bis  work 
not  only  by  the  vital  capital  expended 
during  the  time  occupied  in  making  the 
pair  of  shoes,  but  by  that  expended  from 
the  time  of  his  birth,  up  to  the  time  that 
he  earned  wages  that  would  keep  him 
alive. 

Proyreis  and  Poverty  continues  : — 

As  my  labor  goes  on,  value  is  steadily  added 
until,  when  my  labor  results  in  the  finished 
shoes.  I  have  my  capital  plus  the  difference 
in  value  l>etween  the  material  and  the  shoes. 
In  obtaining  this  additional  value— my  wages 
— how  is  capital,  at  any  time,  drawn  upon  (p. 
34)7 

In  return  we  may  inquire,  how  can  any 
one  propound  such  a  question  I  Capital 
is  drawn  upon  all  the  time.  Not  only 
when  the  shoes  are  commenced,  but  while 
they  are  lieing  made,  and  until  they  are 
either  used  bv  the  shoemaker  himself  or 
are  purchased  by  somebody  else  ;  that  is, 
exchanged  for  a  portion  of  another  man’s 
capital.  In  fact  (supposing  that  the  shoe¬ 
maker  does  not  want  shoes  himself),  it  is 
the  existence  of  vital  capital  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  another  person  and  the  willingness 
of  that  jM?rson  to  part  with  more  or  less 
of  it  in  exchange  for  the  shoes — it  is  these 
two  conditions,  alone,  which  prevent  the 
shoemaker  from  having  consumed  his 
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capital  unpro<lnctivelj,  jurt  an  much  as  if 
be  had  spent  his  time  iu  chopping  up  the 
leatiier  into  minute  fiagments. 

Thus,  the  examination  of  the  very  case 
selected  by  the  advocate  of  the  doctrine 
that  labor  bestowed  upon  manufactiiie, 
without  any  intervention  of  capital,  can 
produce  wages,  proves  to  be  a  delusion  of 
the  first  magnitude  ;  even  though  it  be 
supported  by  the  dictum  of  Adam  Smith 
which  is  quoted  in  its  favor  (p.  34) — 

The  produce  of  labor  constitutes  the  natural 
recompense  or  wages  of  labor.  In  that  orig. 
inal  state  of  things  which  precedes  both  the 
appropriation  of  land  and  the  accumulation 
of  stock,  the  whole  produce  of  labor  belongs 
to  the  laborer.  He  has  neither  landlord  nor 
master  to  share  with  him  ( Wtallh  of  Nation*, 
eh.  Tiii.). 


.May, 

accessory  of  production  of  vital  capital ; 
he  merely  consumes  what  nature  pro* 
duces. 

According  to  the  author  of  Progress  and 
Poverty,  political  econontists  have  been 
deluded  by  a  “  fallacy  which  has  entangled 
some  of  the  most  acute  minds  in  a  web  of 
their  own  spinning.” 

It  is  in  the  use  of  the  term  capital  in  two 
senses.  In  the  primary  proposition  that  cap¬ 
ital  is  necessary  to  the  exertion  of  productive 
labor,  the  term  “capital”  is  understood  as 
including  all  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.  ; 
whereas  in  the  deductions  finally  drawn  from 
it,  the  term  is  used  in  its  common  and  legit¬ 
imate  meaning  of  wealth  devoted,  not  to  the 
immediate  gratification  of  desire,  but  to  the 
procuremf  nt  of  more  wealth  — of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  employers  as  distinguished  from  la¬ 
borers  (p.  40). 


But  the  whole  of  this  passage  exhibits 
the  influence  of  the  French  I'hysiocrats  by 
whom  Adam  Smith  was  inspired,  at  their 
wotst  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  most 
completely  forsook  the  ground  of  experi¬ 
ence  for  a  priori  speculation.  The  confi¬ 
dent  reference  to  “  that  oiiginal  state  of 
things”  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  ISs- 
sai  sur  V Inegaliti.  Now,  the  state  of 
men  before  the  ”  appropriation  of  land  ’’ 
and  the  ”  accumulation  of  stock”  must 
surely  have  been  that  of  purely  savage 
hunters.  As,  by  the  supposition,  nobody 
would  have  possessed  land,  certainly  no 
man  could  have  had  a  landlord  ;  and,  if 
there  was  no  accumulation  of  stock  in  a 
transferable  form,  as  surely  there  could 
be  no  master,  in  the  sense  of  hirer.  But 
hirer  and  hire  (that  is,  wages)  are  corre¬ 
lative  terms — like  mother  and  child.  As 
“child”  implies  “mother,”  so  does 
“  hire”  or  “  wages”  imply  a  “  hirer”  or 
“  wage-giver.”  Therefore,  when  a  man 
in  “  the  original  state  of  things”  gathered 
fntit  or  killed  game  for  his  own  suste¬ 
nance,  the  fruit  or  the  game  could  be  called 
his  “  wages”  only  in  a  figurative  sense  ; 
as  one  secs  if  the  term  “  hire,”  which  has 
a  more  limited  connotation,  is  substituted 
for  “  wage.”  If  not,  it  must  bo  assumed 
that  the  savage  hired  himself  to  get  his 
own  dinner  ;  whereby  we  are  led  to  the 
tolerably  absurd  conclusion  that,  as  in  the 
“  state  of  nature”  he  was  bis  own  em¬ 
ployer,  the  “  master”  and  the  laborer  in 
that  model  age  appropriated  the  produce 
in  equal  shares  !  And  if  this  should  be 
not  enough,  it  has  already  been  seen  that, 
in  the  hunting  state,  man  is  not  even  an 


I  am  by  no  means  concerned  to  defend 
the  political  economists  who  ate  thus 
charged  with  blundering  ;  but  1  shall  l>e 
surprtsed  to  learn  that  any  have  carried 
the  art  of  self-entanglement  to  the  degree 
of  perfection  exhibited  by  this  passage. 
Who  has  ever  imagined  that  wealth  which 
in  the  hands  of  an  employer  is  capital 
ceases  to  be  capital  if  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  laborer  ?  Sup^rose  a  workman  to  be 
paid  thirty  shillings  on  Saturday  evening 
for  six  days’  labor,  that  thirty  shillings 
comes  out  of  the  employer’s  capital,  and 
receives  the  name  of  wages”  simply  l>e- 
cause  it  is  exchanged  for  labor.  In  the 
workman’s  pocket,  as  he  goes  home,  it  is 
a  part  of  his  capital,  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  as,  half  an  hour  Wfore,  it  was  part 
of  the  employer’s  capital  ;  he  is  a  capital¬ 
ist  just  as  much  as  if  he  were  a  Roths¬ 
child.  Suppose  him  to  be  a  single  man, 
whose  cooking  and  honsehedd  matters  are 
attended  to  by  the  people  of  the  house  in 
which  he  has  a  room  ;  then  the  rent  which 
he  pays  them  out  of  this  capital  is,  in  part, 
wages  for  their  labor,  and  he  is,  so  far, 
an  em[ilnyer.  If  he  saves  one  shilling  out 
of  his  thirty,  he  has,  to  that  extent,  added 
to  his  capital  when  the  next  Saturday 
comes  round.  And  if  he  puts  his  saved 
shillings  week  by  week  into  the  Savittgs 
Bank,  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
most  bloated  of  bankers  is  simply  one  of 
degree. 

At  page  42  we  are  confidently  told  that 
“  laborers  by  receiving  wages”  cannot 
lessen  “even  temporarily”  the  “capital 
of  the  employer,’’  whrle  at  page  44  it  is 
admitted  that  in  certain  cases  the  capital- 
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Ut  “  p»V8  out  capital  in  wage*.”  One 
would  tliink  that  the  ”  paying;  out”  of 
capital  ia  haidly  poAHible  without  at  least 
a  ”  temporary”  diminution  of  the  capital 
from  which  payment  is  made.  But  Pro*}- 
rm  and  Poverttf  change*  all  that  by  a  little 
verbal  legerdemain  : — 

f I  For  where  wages  are  paid  before  the  object 
of  the  labor  ia  oblained,  or  is  finished — as  in 
agricaltare,  where  ploughing  and  sowing  must 
precede  by  several  months  the  harvesting  of 
the  crop  ;  as  in  the  erection  of  bnildings,  the 
constrnction  of  ships,  railroads,  canals,  etc. — 
it  is  clear  that  the  owners  of  the  capital  paid 
in  wages  cannot  eipect  an  immediate  return, 
but,  as  the  phrase  is,  mnst  “  outlay  it”  or  **  lie 
out  of  it”  for  a  time  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  many  years.  And  hence,  if  first 
principles  are  not  kept  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  wages  are  ad* 
vanced  by  capital  (p.  44). 


a  cargo  from  one  port  to  another — give 
for  the  unfinished  vessel  which  would  take 
water  in  at  every  seam  and  go  down  in 
half  an  hour,  if  she  were  launched  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  the  shipbuilder’s  capital  to  fail  before 
the  vessel  is  caulked,  and  that  he  cannot 
find  another  shipbuilder  who  cares  to  buy 
and  finish  it,  what  sort  of  propoition  docs 
the  value  created  by  the  labor,  for  which 
he  has  paid  out  of  his  capital,  stand  to 
that  of  his  advances  ?  Surely  no  one  will 
give  him  one-tenth  of  the  capital  dis¬ 
bursed  in  wages,  pet  haps  not  so  much 
even  as  the  prime  cost  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Therefore,  though  the  assertion  that 
“  the  creation  of  value  does  not  depend 
on  the  finishing  of  the  product”  may  be 
strictly  true  under  certain  circumstances, 
it  need  not  be  and  is  not  always  true. 
And,  if  it  is  meant  to  imply  or  suggest 
that  the  creation  of  value  in  a  manufac¬ 
tured  article  does  not  depend  upon  the 
finishing  of  that  article,  a  more  serious 
error  could  haidly  be  propounded. 

Is  there  not  a  prodigious  difference  in 
the  value  of  an  uncaulked  and  in  that  of  a 
finished  ship  ;  between  the  value  of  a 
house  ill  which  only  the  tiles  of  the  roof 
are  wanting  and  a  finished  houre  ;  be¬ 
tween  that  of  a  clock  which  only  lacks  the 
escapement  and  a  finished  clock  ? 

As  ships,  house,  and  clock,  the  unfin¬ 
ished  articles  have  no  value  whatever — 
that  is  to  say,  no  person  who  wanted  to 
purchase  one  of  these  things,  for  imme¬ 
diate  use,  would  give  a  farthing  for  either. 
The  only  value  they  can  have  apait  from 
that  of  the  materials  they  contain  is  either 
that  which  they  possess  fur  some  one  who 
can  finish  them,  or  for  sonie  one  who  can 
make  use  of  parts  of  them  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  other  things.  A  man  might 
buy  an  unfinished  house  for  the  sake  of 
the  bricks  ;  or  he  might  buy  an  incomplete 
clock  to  use  the  works  for  some  other 
piece  of  machinery. 

Thus,  though  every  stage  of  the  labor 
bestowed  on  raw  material  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  rise  to  a  certain  product  confers 
some  additional  value  on  that  material  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing  that  product — the  ratio 
of  that  accumulated  value,  at  any  stage  of 
the  process,  to  the  value  of  the  finished 
product  is  extremely  inconstant,  and  often 
small  ;  while,  to  other  persons,  the  value 
of  the  unfinished  product  may  be  nothing, 
or  even  a  minus  quantity.  A  house* 


Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
argument  of  former  parts  of  this  paper 
may  not  be  able  to  understand  how,  if 
sound  ‘‘  fir.-t  principles  are  kept  in  mind,” 
any  other  conclusion  can  be  reached, 
whether  by  jumping,  or  by  any  other 
mode  of  logical  progression.  But  the  first 
principle  which  our  author  “  keeps  in 
mind  ”  possesses  just  that  amount  of  am¬ 
biguity  which  enables  him  to  play  hocus- 
pocus  with  it.  It  is  this — that  ‘‘  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  value  does  not  depend  upon  the 
finishing  of  the  product”  (p.  44). 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  under  ceitain 
limitations,  this  proposition  is  correct.  It 
is  not  true  that  ”  labor  always  adds  to 
capital  by  its  exertion  before  it  takes  from 
capital  its  wages  ”  (p.  44),  but  it  is  true 
that  it  may,  and  often  does,  produce  that 
effect. 

To  take  one  of  the  examples  given,  the 
construction  of  a  ship.  The  shaping  of 
the  timbers  undoubtedly  gives  them  a 
value  (for  a  shipbuilder)  which  they  did 
not  possess  liefore.  When  they  are  pot 
together  to  constitute  the  framework  of 
the  ship,  there  is  a  still  further  addition 
of  value  (for  a  shipbuilder)  ;  and  when 
the  outside  planking  is  added,  there  is  an¬ 
other  addition  (for  a  shipbuilder).  Sup¬ 
pose  everything  else  about  the  hull  is  fin¬ 
ished,  except  the  one  little  item  of  caulk¬ 
ing  the  seams,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  now  still  more  value  for  a  shipbuilder. 
But  for  whom  else  has  it  any  value,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  for  a  fiie-wood  merchant  ? 
What  price  will  any  one  who  wants  a  ship 
— that  is  to  say,  something  that  will  cairy 
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timber  merchant,  for  example,  might  con¬ 
sider  that  wood  which  had  been  worked 
into  the  ribs  of  a  ship  was  spoiled — that 
is,  had  less  valne  than  it  had  as  a  log. 

According  to  Progrta  and  Poverty^ 
there  was,  really,  no  advance  of  capital 
while  the  great  St.  Gothard  tunnel  was 
rut.  Suppose  that,  as  the  Swiss  and  Ital¬ 
ian  halves  of  the  tunnel  approached  to 
within  half  a  kilometre,  that  half-kilornetre 
had  turned  out  to  be  composed  of  practi¬ 
cally  impenetrable  rock — would  anybody 
have  given  a  centime  for  the  unfinished 
tunnel  f  And  if  not,  how  comes  it  that 
“  the  creation  of  valne  does  not  depend 
on  the  finishing  of  the  product”  ? 


I  think  it  may  be  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  of  all  the  political  delusions  which 
are  current  in  this  queer  world,  the  very 
stupidest  are  those  which  assume  that 
labor  and  capital  are  necessarily  antago¬ 
nistic  ;  that  all  capital  is  produced  by  labor 


and  therefore,  by  natural  right,  is  the 
property  of  the  laborer  ;  that  the  possess¬ 
or  of  capital  is  a  robber  who  preys  on  the 
workman  and  appropriates  to  himself  that 
which  he  has  had  no  share  in  producing. 

On  the  contrary,  capital  and  labor  are, 
necessarily,  close  allies  ;  capital  is  never  a 
product  of  human  labor  alone  ;  it  exists 
apart  from  human  labor  ;  it  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  antecedent  of  labor  ;  and  it  furnishes 
the  materials  on  which  labor  is  employed. 
The  only  indispensable  form  of  capital — 
vital  capital— cannot  be  produced  by  hu- 
man  labor.  All  that  man  can  do  is  to 
favor  its  formation  by  the  real  producers. 
There  is  no  intrinsic  relation  between  the 
amount  of  labor  bestowed  on  an  article 
and  its  value  in  exchange.  The  claim  of 
labor  to  the  total  result  of  opeiations 
which  are  rendered  possible  only  by  capi- 
tal  is  simply  an  a  priori  iniquity. — \ine- 
teenth  Century. 
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CoNsioiRiNO  that  now  relations,  politi¬ 
cal,  commercial,  and  social,  are  being  rap¬ 
idly  developed  between  America  and  Eng¬ 
land,  that  friendly  understandings  are 
being  consolidated  between  the  two  peo¬ 
ples— not  long  ago  divided  by  clannish 
prejudices  and  mutual  misunderstandings, 
and  separated  by  those  jealousies  which 
must  of  necessity  arise  between  two  great 
commercial  powers,  of  which  the  one  is  too 
proud  to  endure  an  equal  and  the  other 
too  haughty  ^o  brook  a  superior — it  has 
often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that 
the  people  of  England  know  so  little,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  care  so  little, 
about  a  factor  in  American  life,  which, 
though  they  may  affect  to  treat  it  with 
contempt,  is  a  mighty  and  potent  factor, 
in  the  social  and  political  system  of  the 
United  States,  a  factor  which  is  actually 
moulded  into  American  life,  and  a  factor 
which  has  exercised,  and  can  exercise,  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  relations  which 
subsist  and  may  spring  up  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  We  refer 
to  that  large  portion  of  the  American 
population  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Irish- .American,  Much  has  been  heard 
about  this  for  many  years  past,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  rapid  rise  and  progress  of 


the  Land  I.ieague  and  of  the  National 
League,  with  the  vast  suras  of  money  for¬ 
warded  from  America  for  the  promotion 
of  the  objects  of  these  associations,  and 
for  the  attainment  of  their  ultimate  aims  ; 
and  'partly  and  indirectly  in  connection 
with  the  Cronin  trial.  From  these  and 
similar  indications  the  people  of  England 
may  learn  that  in  the  political  life  of 
America  there  is  a  vast  substratum  of 
Irish  sentiment  and  Irish  opinion,  and  that 
these  must  operate  in  a  powerful  and  sig¬ 
nificant  manner  on  the  current  political 
affairs  of  America.  Yet  it  is  only  dimly 
and  through  the  small  end  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  that  the  influential  part  played  by 
Irish- Americans  is  perceived  ;  often  it  is 
perceived  through  the  mist  of  political 
prejudices  and  race  hatred.  To  form  a 
more  correct  idea  of  this  influence  a  wider, 
nobler,  and  clearer  view  must  be  taken  ; 
we  must  look  beyond  the  mere  outlines  of 
the  case,  we  must  probe  deeper  into,  and 
seek  farther  through,  the  doubts  and  con¬ 
fusion  that  obscure  this  question  ;  for  it 
is  only  by  minds  void  of  prepossessions 
and  hearts  divested  of  prejudices  that  the 
question  can  be  fully  and  properly  under¬ 
stood.  Prejudices  arc,  we  admit,  hard  to 
get  rid  of.  They  are  especially  hard  iu 
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tho  case  of  the  peoples  of  England  and 
Ireland.  They  have  been  fostered  and 
cherished  and  stimulated  by  bitter  ani¬ 
mosities  and  fierce  sectarian  and  race  fends, 
which  have  been  the  growth  of  several 
centuries  of  cruel  oppression  and  heaitless 
domination  on  the  one  side  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  insults  offered  to  the  haughty 
spirits  of  a  vanquished  but  high-souled 
people.  In  war  or  peace  the  motto  of  the 
barbarian  of  old — vee  viclis — has  ever  been 
held  true.  The  oppression  practised  by 
the  conquerors  when  they  had  once  at¬ 
tained  the  mastery  over  their  less  powerful 
neighbors,  together  with  those  insults  to 
which,  during  centuries,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  submit — insults  to  their  na¬ 
tional  pride,  to  their  national  or  adopted 
religion,  and  to  those  innate  feelings 
which  urge  men  to  act  bravely,  to  live 
nobly,  to  love  liberty  and  to  die  fearlessly, 
originated  hates  and  feuds  which  are  now 
almost  forgotten  by  Englishmen,  and 
which  are  becoming  rapidly  effaced  from 
the  recollection  of  Irishmen. 

Yet  it  is  these  same  hates,  these  same 
bitter  remembrances  of  the  past,  which 
forms  so  important  an  element  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  American-Gael,  and  which 
cause  him  to  be  an  object  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  America,  and  of  grave  concern  to 
Britain.  The  memory,  and  above  all  the 
memory  of  wrongs  inflicted,  and  of  in¬ 
juries  unrevenged,  is  very  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  in  all  peoples  of  Gaelic  origin,  and, 
especially,  in  those  portions  of  the  race 
which  ha\e  settled  in  these  islands.  An 
unprovoked  insult,  an  uncalled-for  affront, 
cuts  them  to  the  very  heart.  The  Saxon 
would,  perhaps,  resent  such  an  injury,  but 
he  would  do  so  with  care,  with  delibera¬ 
tion,  with  force  ;  perhaps,  he  would  let  it 
pass  out  of  his  mind  forever,  scorning  to 
return  an  insult  which  might  have  been 
offered  in  a  moment  of  passion,  with  no 
premeditation,  no  latent  design  of  doing 
wrong.  The  Celt  is  not  endowed  with  a 
temper  so  placid.  His  revenge,  if  the 
means  of  gratifying  it  were  at  hand,  would 
be  short  and  sfiarp.  He  would,  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  fiery  and  impressionable 
nature,  return  blow  for  blow,  wrong  for 
wrong,  insult  for  insult.  If  the  means  for 
satiating  his  passion  were  not  at  hand,  he 
would  treasure  in  his  mind  the  wrong 
done  him,  he  would  brood  over  it,  and 
even  when  he  himself  could  not  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  wild  justice  of  despair,  he 


has  often  been  beard,  as  occurred  in  many 
cases  during  the  fearful  famine  of  1847, 
to  assert  his  resolve  to  demand  vengeance 
on  his  foe  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God.  These  are .  characteristics  of  the 
race,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  do  not  pass 
away  from  the  breast  of  the  Irish  when 
they  settle  in  strange  lands,  and  are 
brought  into  contact  with  other  peoples. 
They  seem  to  become  stronger  and  fiercer 
when  the  Celt  is  removed  from  his  natal 
land.  And  from  the  moment  the  Irish 
hills  pass  from  bis  view  till  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  existence,  they  grow  gradually 
in  intensity,  and  assume  more  defined 
forms.  These  sentiments  of  hatred  tow- 
ard  his  foe — and  Biitain  he  imagines  has 
been  the  inveterate  foe  of  his  country,  bis 
religion,  and  of  himself — are  transported 
beyond  the  sea,  they  are  carried  into  the 
far  West.  There  they  are  being  nursed, 
and  fostered,  and  treasured.  When  the 
living  man  expires,  even  then  they  do  not 
expire  with  him.  They  are  handed  on 
from  father  to  son,  from  son  to  grandson. 
Hence  it  is  that  to-day  we  find  in  the 
Irish-American  feelings  which  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  people  on  the  globe  ; 
feelings  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Ger¬ 
man- American,  in  the  I’olish-American, 
even,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  in  the  British- 
American.  We  find  the  Irish-American 
citizen  to  be  a  man  who  loves  far  dearer 
the  land  of  his  ancestors  and  bis  people — 
the  land  which  perhaps  he  has  never  seen, 
and  never  may  see,  and  of  which  he  has 
heard  only  by  talcs  told  at  the  hearth,  or 
read  of  in  historical  works — than  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  To  Ireland — to  promote 
her  interests,  to  further  her  welfare,  to 
guard  her  honor — he  devotes  all  the  energy 
of  his  mind  ;  he  sacrifices  all  that  he  can 
afford.  He  thinks  no  task  too  difficult, 
no  effort  too  expensive,  no  toil  too  labori¬ 
ous,  provided  that  he  can  advance  her 
happiness,  or  relieve  her  sufferings.  In 
the  words  of  the  child,  who  in  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Glencoe  appealed  to  Glenlyon  to 
spare  his  life,  for  Ireland  “  he  would  do 
anything,  he  would  go  anywhere.”  And 
so  he  has  done.  Now  these  sentiments 
are  no  mere  passing  whims  and  transient 
fantasies  which  last  for  a  time,  when  some 
story  of  heartless  evictions  is  wafted  across 
the  Atlantic,  when  by  some  reports  ‘he 
imagines  that  England  is  growing  more 
callous  to  the  calls  of  Ireland,  more  deaf 
to  her  appeals.  It  is,  as  we  have  before 
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mentioned,  with  him  n  matter  of  profound 
conviction,  a  feeling  that  is  deeply  fixed  in 
his  inmost  soul,  an  abiding  powerful  opin¬ 
ion.  Of  this  fact  account  must  be  taken 
by  England  in  her  future  relations  with 
the  United  States,  if  she  be  not  blind  to 
her  own  interests,  to  the  interests  of  her 
young  commercial  rival,  and  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  both.  Im[>ortance  must  also  be 
attached  to  the  vast  number  of  persona  of 
Irish  blood  or  of  Irish  extraction  who  re¬ 
side  in  the  United  States.  On  this  point 
the  ignorance  evinced  by  the  average  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  really  astonishing.  In  his  opin¬ 
ion,  the  Iiish  in  America  are  an  inconsid¬ 
erable  fraction  of  the  great  population  of 
the  States.  He  has  heard  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  Society,  of  the  Dynamitards,  perhaps 
indirectly  of  the  Irish  National  League  in 
the  States.  He  rails  at  these  Irish-Aineri- 
cans,  smiles  confidently  at  their  weakness, 
their  insignificance.  He  indulges  in  a 
good-natured  laugh  at  their  attempts,  as  he 
thinks  to  look  important.  “  Bah  !”  he 
says  to  himself,  “  these  people  are  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  to  be  viewed  with  con¬ 
cern  or  care  ;  they  number  but  a  handful  ; 
of  wealth  they  have  none  ;  in  social  status 
they  ate  nowhere.  England  never  has 
feared,  never  will  fear,  these  fellows.” 
Now,  in  reality,  England  has  every  reason, 
we  will  not  say  to  fear,  but  to  view  with 
anxiety  this  class  of  American  citizens. 
They  are  not  few  in  number,  nor  is  their 
wealth  little,  nor  their  social  standing 
low. 

They  are  already  counted  by  millions, 
they  are  scattered  in  large  numbers  in 
every  State,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 
from  Washington  to  New  Orleans.  They 
have  settled  in  immense  numbers  along  the 
base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  by  the 
shores  of  the  lakes,  and  in  the  gold-fields 
of  the  far  West.  In  many  States,  the 
highest,  the  most  important,  the  most 
coveted  positions  are  in  the  hands  of  Irish¬ 
men.  Members  of  Congress,  senators,  the 
great  executive  functionaries,  the  police, 
the  bar,  the  bench,  are  all  largely  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Celt.  In  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  which,  as  Macaulay  observed, 
has  been  more  than  recompensed  in  the 
New  World  for  what  she  has  lost  in  the 
Old,  which  in  point  of  numbers  is  the 
National  Church  of  the  States,  and  which 
holds  out  every  promise  of  becoming  in 
every  point  the  National  Church  of  the 
future,  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred  func¬ 


tions  are  filled  by  ecclesiastics  of  Irish  ex¬ 
traction,  or  of  Irish  birth.  In  a  word, 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  States  has  l>ern 
founded,  fostered,  formed,  for  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  future  by  Irish  exiles.  We  may  safely 
surmise  that  at  present  there  are  in  the 
States  from  50  to  60  millions  of  people  ; 
we  may  likewise  venture  to  state  that  of 
these  from  12  to  13  millions  are,  prob¬ 
ably,  of  Irish  blood  or  of  Irish  birth. 
Among  every  half-dozen  Yankees  there  is 
at  least  one  bound  by  some  ties  to  Ireland. 
And  now  comes  the  question,  is  the  lie- 

f  ublic  in  any  way  deeply  indebted  to  these 
rish  citizens  f  Have  they,  with  their 
large  numbers,  high  social  standing,  great 
places  of  trust,  contributed  aught  to  her 
glory  or  added  aught  to  her  commercial 
greatness,  refined  her  social  taste,  or  as¬ 
sisted  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  real 
happiness  of  her  people,  the  real  security 
of  her  laws,  the  influence  of  her  civic  vir¬ 
tues,  which  more  than  anything  else  give 
power  and  permanency  to  a  naissant  and 
mighty  nation  f  The  answer  is  unques¬ 
tionably  affirmative.  We  have  only  to 
look  back  on  the  past,  and  to  scan  the 
present,  state  of  American  affairs  to  feel 
certain  of  this. 

In  the  monrentous  struggle  of  the 
American  colonies  in  the  last  century  for 
their  freedom,  Englishmen  are  now  apt  to 
boast  that  the  standard  of  rebellion  was 
raised  by  Englishmen,  by  them  carried 
aloft  in  good  and  bad  fortune  tbrongli  the 
war,  and  by  them  finally  hoisted  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Do  these  boasts  stand  the  test  of 
strict  investigation  f  We  think  not :  we 
think  they  are  not  justified  by  facts. 
Every  earnest  student  of  the  history  of 
that  struggle — so  fraught  with  interest  to 
the  future  progress  of  man — knows  well 
that,  as  the  Tories  themselves,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  presented  to  King  George,  said, 
that  fully  as  many  Englishmen  had  joined 
the  Royal  troops  as  had  joined  the  arruies 
of  the  insurgents  ;  and  we  are  assured  by 
an  eminent  authority  that  at  least  25,000 
British- Americans  fought  against  Ameri¬ 
can  independence.  These  are  telling  facts. 
They  are  rendered  more  telling  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  on  the  march  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  forces  out  of  Boston,  whence  they 
were  forced  by  Washington,  they  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  1100  Tory  traders  of  New 
Y'ork  and  Boston.  What  part  did  the 
Celt  take  in  the  struggle  !  The  stream  of 
emigration  from  Ireland  bad  not  then  set 
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in  fully.  Yet  even  at  that  period  there 
were  emigrations.  The  Presbyterian 
farmers  of  the  north  of  Ireland  had  left 
the  country  in  large  numbers,  expecting 
from  the  Government  no  relief  from  the 
exactions  of  absentee  landlords.  They 
had  set  out  in  still  larger  numbers  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Hearts  of  Steel. 
They  were  largely  followed  by  the  Catho¬ 
lic  farmers  of  the  South.  Now  Froudo — 
no  friend  of  Ireland — says  that  among  the 
most  forward  in  council,  the  most  out¬ 
spoken  in  Congress,  the  most  intrepid  on 
the  tiehl  were  the  Irish.  A  Royal  gen¬ 
eral,  Montgomery,  being  questioned  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  Americans,  said  that 
fully  one- half  of  the  rebel  forces  were 
Irish.  So  speaks  Ramsay  in  his  History 
of  the  Revolution.  In  American  military 
annals  no  names  are  more  honored  than 
those  of  the  Butlers,  Mery  Ians,  Sullivans, 
Warnes — all  unmistakably  pointing  to 
their  origin.  In  the  part  of  the  temple 
of  fame  set  apart  for  the  honor  of  the  de¬ 
parted  heroes  of  the  sea,  no  niche  would 
occupy  a  higher  place  than  that  of  Sancy, 
old  Jack  Barry,  and  later  on  than  that  of 
the  fearless  Parnell.  Nay,  strangely 
enough,  fate  willed  that  the  Irish,  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  those  who  left  Ire¬ 
land  after  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and  of 
the  “  wild  geese”  of  Kerry  and  Clare, 
under  the  banners  of  France,  should  take 
part  in  the  struggle  in  connection  with 
which  the  name  of  Count  Dillon  will  long 
be  remembered.  Thus  we  can  see  the 
great  part  played  by  the  Celt  in  the  first 
great  American  confiict ;  we  can  see  him 
in  every  part  of  the  struggle,  in  the  thick¬ 
est  of  the  fiery  confiict,  in  the  Senate,  in 
the  Council,  at  the  IVess,  all  to  a  man 
everywhere  ‘‘  hurling  defiance  to  the  foe.” 
We  have  often  thought  that  through  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Ireland  solely,  was  America  lost 
to  England.  So  in  every  national  strug¬ 
gle,  in  every  national  revolution.  Irishmen 
have  come  to  the  front.  Even  in  the  last 
great  war  between  North  and  South — a 
war  of  which  the  full  magnitude  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  future  generations — was 
there  a  more  cautious  commander,  a  more 
intrepid  soldier,  one  more  loved  by  his 
friends  or  respected  by  his  foes,  than  Gen¬ 
eral  Phil  Sheridan  f  In  fact,  in  every 
page  of  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
from  its  inception  to  the  present  moment, 
the  effects  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Irish¬ 
men  arc  legible.  VV’e  can  thus  see  how 


Ireland  has  contributed  her  share  in  build¬ 
ing  up  and  supporting  a  free  American 
constitution,  what  sacrifices  she  has  made, 
what  blood  she  has  shed.  Who  then  can 
wonder  at  the  vast  influence  exerted  by 
the  Irish- Americans  on  American  politics, 
when  we  consider  their  numbers,  when 
we  reflect  on  their  glorious  record  ?  One 
point  we  would  specially  allude  to.  The 
Irish  in  America  are  a  homogeneous  peo¬ 
ple.  They  have  never  lost  the  distinctive 
marks  of  their  separate  existence  as  a  na¬ 
tion.  Though  surrounded  by  various  peo¬ 
ples,  various  creeds,  and  employing  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  life,  the  Irishman  has  still 
managed  to  remind  himself,  and  to  remind 
others,  to  what  country  he  belongs.  In¬ 
termarriage  has  not,  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  disturbed  this  state  of  affairs.  If 
an  Irishman  marry  an  Englishwoman  be 
still  remains  Irish  to  the  core.  If  an 
Irishwoman  choose  an  Englishman  for 
husband,  the  odds  are  ten  to  one  but  that 
she  will  rear  up  her  children  in  her  own 
national  religion,  and  inspire  them  with 
her  n.ational  ideas.  She  will  speak  to  them 
of  the  triumph  of  Clontarf,  and  Malachy’s 
collar  of  gold,  lull  them  to  sleep  by  some 
wild  mournful  chant  of  the  woes  inflicted 
on  the  Gael  by  the  Saxon,  of  the  treason 
of  Mac  Murrough,  of  the  massacre  of 
Mullagmast,  and  of  the  violated  treaty- 
stone  of  Limerick.  Nay,  in  many  Eng¬ 
lish  homes  in  the  States,  in  which  an  Irish¬ 
woman  is  the  mother,  may  be  seen  little 
portraits  of  Molyneux,  and  Grattan,  and 
O’Connell,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  read 
some  lines  commemorating  the  chivalry 
and  heroism  and  purity  of  soul  of  Emmet, 
of  his  enterprise,  and  of  its  results. 

One  other  feature — a  feature  which 
springs  from  their  existence  as  children  of 
one  common  motherland,  and  as  members 
of  one  common  creed — may  be  noticed. 
They  are  to  an  extraordinary  degree  lib¬ 
eral,  generous,  nay,  even  munificent.  In 
all  their  trials  and  troubles,  especially  in 
those  in  which  any  of  their  number  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  their  common  cause,  their 
open-handed  and  open-hearted  munificence 
knows  no  bounds.  Their  sympathy  is 
heartfelt,  and  their  aid  liberal  to  an  ex¬ 
treme.  No  people  on  the  globe  afford  a 
finer  example  of  the  practice  of  pure,  un¬ 
selfish  generosity  than  they  ;  no  people 
exist  who  esteem  less  money  for  its  own 
sake  than  they.  We  all  leineiiiber  the 
plentiful  provision  that  was  made  for  the 
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expenses  incnrred  in  the  defence  of  O’Don¬ 
nell,  the  alleged  murderer  of  Carey,  the 
keen  desire  that  was  evinced  for  a  fair  trial. 
The  fact  of  the  treasures  which  reached  the 
Irish  National  League  from  American 
sources  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  Year 
after  year,  in  good  report  and  in  bad,  in 
seasons  as  dark  and  perilous  as  any  in  the 
nation’s  history,  the  National  League  in 
Ireland  was  maintained  and  encouraged, 
and  has,  indeed,  sundved  by  reason  of 
the  funds  forwarded  from  America — funds 
which  came  from  every  class,  from  the 
Irish  navvy  and  from  the  Irish  banker.  In 
this  profuse  generosity,  a  generosity  which 
in  America  is  evidenced  by  the  number¬ 
less  magnificent  churches  and  splendid 
edifices  erected  over  the  entire  land,  the 
Iiish-Americans  owe  much  of  their  social 
influence  and  much  of  their  influence  as  a 
body  politic.  Such  records,  such  facts, 
such  traits,  contribute  to  elevate  the  Irish 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
Republic,  cause  the  Irish  to  be  regarded 
with  feelings  of  admiration  and  respect,  and 
cause  their  mother  country  to  be  looked 
at  with  eyes  of  kindly  sympathy.  These 
facts  also  show  that  the  Irish  form  an  es¬ 
sential  portion  of  the  Ameiican  popula¬ 
tion,  an  essential  element  of  American 
society  ;  that  they  owe  principally  to  their 
own  exertions  that  freedom  which  they 
thought  denied  to  them  in  their  native 
land  ;  that  the  United  States  owes  much 
to  them,  and  that  she  is  proud  of  them. 
Then  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  Irish 
influence  in  America  has  assumed  its  great 

f'Ower  in  an  incredibly  short  period  :  the 
rish  emigration  practically  began  not 
more  than  seventy  years  ago  ;  from  that 
period  it  went  on  steadily  ;  it  received  a 
great  impulse  by  the  frightful  plague  in 
the  year  1832  ;  in  or  about  the  dread 
year  of  the  famine  of  1847,  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  population  fled  from  this  coun¬ 
try,  and,  surely  and  steadily,  the  stream  of 
emigration  has  flowed  on.  In  this  short 
period  the  progress  of  the  Irish-American 
has  been  really  marvellous.  The  influence 
exerted  by  the  Celtic  people  on  the  West, 
which  has  developed  so  quickly  and  in 
such  a  wonderful  way,  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  The  commerce,  the  manu¬ 
factures,  the  social  and  political  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Republic,  are  all  progressing 
by  leaps  and  Imunds.  Her  position  is 
fully  admitted  by  every  Power.  Her 
opinion  can  no  longer  be  disregarded. 


How  much  this  opinion  will  be  valued  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  say,  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  or  even  less,  no  one  can 
say.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
few  Powers  that  are  steadily  and  rapidly 
progressing  on  the  highway  of  commercial 
prosperity  and  social  advancement.  She 
holds  out  every  promise  of  future  expan¬ 
sion  and  greatness,  still  greater  than  those 
of  her  shoit  past.  At  present  the  arbi- 
tress,  if  she  so  willed  it,  of  the  nations 
and  Powers  of  the  New  World,  she  may 
in  time  become  the  arbitress  of  the  fate 
of  the  Powers  of  the  Old  World.  Just 
now  it  seems  to  us  that  three  nations,  and 
three  only,  have  reached  the  zenith  of 
their  power  and  glory — Britain,  Russia, 
the  United  States.  Some  on)it  the  two 
former  from  the  list,  and  consider  the 
States  alone  as  the  only  Power  that  has 
not  attained  the  full  measure  of  its  strength, 
and  that  other  nations  have  passed  their 
zenith,  or  are  doing  so.  Yet  England, 
the  parent  of  free  peoples,  can  rejoice,  has 
every  cause  for  rejoicing,  in  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  Western  Republic,  her  eldest  child, 
in  a  progress  than  which  none  more  rapid 
or  more  splendid  has  l>een  witnessed  since 
the  dawn  of  history,  which  will  ensure  the 
continuance  and  future  extension  of  Eng¬ 
lish  power,  directed  for  the  attainment  of 
an  increasing  measure  of  human  happi¬ 
ness,  for  the  cultivation  of  those  arts,  pur¬ 
suits,  and  industries  which  promote  the 
welfare  of  all,  and  for  the  further  diffu¬ 
sion  of  civilization  and  freedom,  with  their 
attendant  blessings,  into  every  clime.  To 
attain  this  noble  and  surely  practicable  ob¬ 
ject,  much  will  be  done  if  the  English 
more  fully  recognize  and  rightly  appreciate 
the  power  of  the  Irish- Americans,  the  in¬ 
fluence  they  exert,  the  powerful  position 
they  have  attained.  This  can  be  effected 
by  a  better  understanding,  by  a  juster  ap¬ 
preciation,  by  each  of  the  two  peoples  of 
the  merits  of  the  other,  who,  even  when 
erring,  “  lean  to  virtue’s  side.”  And 
here  we  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  due 
regard  must  be  had  for  those  feelings  of 
antipathy  exhibited  by  many  Irishmen 
toward  England.  They  were  the  feelings 
of  men  who  had  been  cruelly  wronged  and 
insulted  ;  thev  were  the  gradual  outcome 
of  a  long  series  of  years  of  degradation, 
of  vexations,  of  impoverishment,  and  of 
contumely.  And  such  sentiments,  when 
once  generated  by  a  sense  of  wrong  and 
injustice,  and  kindled  by  acts  of  hardship. 
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andj  fostered  by  bitter  recollections,  are 
the  most  tierce  and  un(]aenchable  that  can 
spring  up  in  the  heart  of  man.  Time 
alone  can  efface  from  the  memory  a  sense 
of  injustice,  and  patience  alone  can  tians- 
form  the  passion  of  fierce  hatred  into  sul¬ 
len  indifference  or  into  good  will.  The 
effects  of  these  two  powerful  agents  can 
be  much  augmented  by  kindness  and  niu- 
tnal  confidence,  and  the  effects  of  these 
agents  are  now  beginning  to  be  discerned. 
We  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
if  any  unfoieseen  event  should  occur  by 
which  the  freedom,  the  independence,  or 
the  rights  of  the  peof)les  of  these  king¬ 
doms  become  menaced,  the  moral  power 


and  moral  influence  of  Americans  would 
be  at  our  back,  and  that  in  the  struggle 
the  people  of  the  States  of  every  class, 
and  especially  the  Irish-Americans,  would 
be  our  allies  and  firmest  friends.  We  on 
our  part  must  see  that  that  alliance,  so 
powerful,  so  prolific  of  good,  shall  never 
be  weakened  or  impaired  by  our  national 
prejudice,  by  our  selfishness,  or  by  our 
supineness  ;  if  we  do  so — and  wu  doubt 
not  but  we  shall  under  the  guidance  of 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  common  sense — a  magnifleent 
future  is  in  store  for  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Republic  of  the  West. — 
Weatminster  Review. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  WINTER. 


It  is  much  easier  to  see  the  beauty  of  a 
late  than  the  beauty  of  an  early  winter  ; 
for  the  very  essence  of  its  beauty  consists 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  life  which  lies  in 
resene  beneath  frost  and  snow,  and  it  is 
much  easier  to  most  men  to  realize  this 
vividly,  as  the  long  suspense  approaches 
an  end,  than  it  is  when  it  is  just  begin¬ 
ning.  As  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  says  of 
Winter  in  the  volume  which  he  mystically 
entitles  “  The  Unknown  Eros,”  — 

"  It  is  not  death,  but  plenitude  of  peace  ; 

And  the  dim  cloud  that  does  the  world  en. 
fold 

Hath  less  the  characters  of  dark  and  cold 
Than  warmth  and  li^ht  asleep, 

And  correspondent  breathing  seems  to  keep 
With  the  infant  harvest,  breathing  soft  be¬ 
low 

Its  eider  coverlet  of  snow.” 

A  prophecy  of  the  future  is  by  most  of  us 
much  more  vividly  realized  when  the 
“  dim  cloud  ”  may  break  and  float  away 
at  any  moment,  than  it  can  be  when  it  in 
just  closing  round  us.  For  the  beauty  of 
winter  consists,  after  all,  in  the  expression 
of  life  in  reserve  which  hangs  about  it. 
Change  the  rich  purple  of  the  leafless  elms, 
or  delicate  white  of  the  birches  into  the 
shrivelling  yellow  of  a  dead  tree,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  seeing  in  it  the  beauty  of  winter, 
we  see  in  it  only  the  desolation  of  decay. 
It  in  the  evidence  of  lingering  life  in  No¬ 
vember,  the  promise  of  budding  life  in 
March,  that  lends  so  great  a  beauty  to  a 
winter  landscape,  and  the  latter  feeling  is 
far  more  really  inspiring  than  the  former. 
It  is  curious,  but  certainly  true,  that  there 


is  a  kind  of  beauty  about  the  promise  and 
hint  and  hope  of  life,  which  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  ; 
and  it  is  this  which  makes  a  winter  sun 
breaking  through  light  wintry  clouds,  a 
sun  that  seems  intended  only  to  mock  the 
longing  for  heat,  and  to  some  extent  even 
that  for  light,  suggest  aspects  of  beauty 
which  not  even  the  sun  of  a  bright  spring, 
or  of  midsummer,  or  of  a  glorious  autumn 
can  afford.  In  the  former,  there  is  prom¬ 
ise  but  hardly  any  fulfliment  :  in  the  latter, 
there  is  too  much  warmth  already  felt  to 
admit  of  that  shy  foretaste  of  a  radiance 
still  withheld,  which  lends  so  much  beauty 
to  hidden  or  unfolded  life.  Why  it  is 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  joy  in  vivid  antici¬ 
pation  which  is  absent  from  the  fruition, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  But  whatever 
the  reason,  no  one  who  knows  what  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  there  is  in  the  very  parsi¬ 
mony  of  Nature  as  seen  in  a  winter  land¬ 
scape  like  those  of  a  few  of  the  bright, 
keen  days  of  this  last  week,  ran  doubt 
that,  in  proportion  as  Nature  gives  more 
liberally,  the  lavishness  of  what  she  does 
give  is  less  vividly  appreciated.  The 
snowdrop  is  more  eagerly  welcomed  than 
the  rose,  and  even  the  aconite  than  the 
snowdrop.  It  is  the  earliest  violet  or 
primrose  that  confers  the  greatest  pleasure, 
those  of  which  Mr.  Patmore  says, — 

**  Often,  in  sheltering  brakes. 

As  one  from  rest  disturbed  in  the  first 
hour, 

Primrose  or  violet  bewildered  wakes. 

And  deems  ’tis  time  to  flower.” 
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Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  rich 
c.irpcts  of  primroses  which  brighten  the 
copses  a  month  or  two  later,  fill  the  mind 
with  as  much  eager  gladness  as  the  single 
violet  or  primrose  which  forestalls  the  sea¬ 
son  of  spring.  And  even  bare  winter, 
though  it  does  not  send  the  thrill  through 
the  observer  which  accompanies  the  first 
signal  of  spring,  has  an  austere  beauty 
which  is  due  entirely  to  the  sense  of  what 
it  hides  and  what  spring  will  one  day  re¬ 
veal.  What  Matthew  Arnold  speaks  of 
as  “  the  tender  purple  spray  on  copse  and 
briars"  owes  all  its  charm  to  the  latency 
of  life  in  that  tender  purple  spray.  If 
the  life  were  not  latent  but  visible,  the 
charm  would  be  quite  different,  and  some¬ 
how  not  so  intense.  The  delicate  tracery 
of  the  naked  trees  has  a  spell  in  it  which 
even  the  tenderest  green  of  early  spring 
cannot  quite  surpass.  And  the  very  chill¬ 
ness  of  the  air,  the  strict  suspense  of  all 
visible  growth,  the  pallid  blue  of  the  sky, 
the  powdered  snow  and  the  vivid  grass- 
green  which  peeps  from  Irencath  it,  the 
sense  of  far  distance,  the  glimpses  of  those 
long  vistas  which  are  never  seen  again 
after  the  leaves  have  shown  themselves, 
all  heighten  the  feeling  of  that  reserve 
force  in  the  world  around  us, — that  iin- 
tiieasurable  and  impenetrable  secret  on  the 
mere  surface  of  which  the  wintry  light 
glistens, — which  constitutes  the  strange 
freshness  of  a  bright  March  frost.  Prob¬ 
ably,  too,  the  stimulant  of  the  keen  air, 
by  exciting  the  nerves,  adds  con-niderably 
to  this  vividness  of  appreciation.  The 
only  mistake  Mr.  Patmore  makes  in  the 
striking  passage  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  is  to  speak  of  winter’s  ‘‘  langnor- 
ous  gaze."  There  may  be  a  languorous 
gaze  in  spring  and  summer  and  autumn, 
but  in  genuine  winter,  never.  Her  gaze 
is  keen  and  bracing,  a  gaze  which  chills 
the  passions  and  fortifies  the  will. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  greater 
satisfaction, — greater,  we  mean,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  amount  of  the  beauty  ac¬ 
tually  visible, — in  beauty  which  is  chiefly 
a  promise,  than  in  beauty  which  is  com¬ 
plete  and  full  fledged  f  We  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  to  say  that  there  is  nearly  so 
much  beauty  in  winter  as  there  is  in 
spring,  or  so  much  in  spring  as  there  is  in 
summer.  But  we  do  mean  that  the  little 
there  is  in  times  of  a  comparative  famine 
of  beauty,  that  is,  in  winter,  has  a  higher 
kind  of  influence  about  it  than  the  same 
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beauty  ha.s  in  time  of  wealth,  in  spring  or 
summer,  when  there  is  less  promise  and 
more  performance.  The  almost  ghostly 
beauty  of  the  Christmas  rose  and  the 
snowdrop,  like  that  of  a  bright  winter 
morning,  touches  in  some  way  a  higher 
key  ill  our  nature  than  even  the  lavish 
beauty  of  an  exquisite  midsummer  dawn 
or  sunset.  For  our  own  parts,  we  hold 
that  the  secret  lies  in  that  word  “ghostli- 
ness  that  we  And  in  the  pallor  of  that 
early  gleam  an  assurance  of  its  spiritual 
essence,  which  wo  fail  to  flnd  in  the  rich¬ 
ness,  the  fragrance,  and  the  inany-colorcd 
tints  of  the  more  abundant  seasons.  It  is 
strange  that  it  should  be  so,  but  it  is,  we 
think,  almost  certain  that  in  the  prophetic 
stage  we  discern  much  more  clearly  the 
spiritual  origin  of  all  beauty  than  we  do 
in  the  flush  of  its  meridian  blaze.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  is  dOe  to  the  limitation  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  which  is  more  equal  to  detect¬ 
ing  the  significance  of  that  which  is  single 
and  solitary,  than  of  that  which  is  rich 
and  complex.  No  doubt,  too,  there  is 
something  in  the  earliest  stage  of  beauty 
which  less  reminds  us  of  dec.ay,  than 
there  is  in  any  of  the  later  stages.  The 
beauty  of  a  child  is  almost  all  promise  for 
the  future  ;  the  beauty  of  a  woman  is  al¬ 
ready  felt  to  lie  passing  :  and  so  the 
beauty  of  the  winter  is  almost  all  promise 
for  the  future  ;  the  beauty  of  the  summer, 
and  even  of  the  spring,  is  already  felt  to 
be  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  its  brief 
span.  But  there  is  something  more  in 
this  ghostly  beauty  than  mere  promise. 
There  is  in  it  an  appeal  to  faith  which, 
being  one  of  the  most  spiritual  principles 
of  our  nature,  is  stirred  by  very  faint  in¬ 
dications  of  what  is  coming,  into  an  energy 
which  it  cannot  put  forth  when  sight  alone 
is  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to 
exercise  and  exhaust  all  our  keenest  facul¬ 
ties  of  perception.  “  Blessed  arc  they 
who  have  not  seen,  and  ret  have  believed," 
is  as  true  of  natural  as  of  supernatural 
phenomena.  As  Wordsworth  said  that 
when  he  did  see  Yarrow,  he  saw  it  "  nut 
by  light  alone,"  but  that  a  ray  of  fancy 
still  survived  in  what  he  saw,  so  it  is  true 
that  when  at  last  spring  and  summer  come, 
we  see  them  partly  by  the  light  of  the 
prophetic  vision  that  wo  had  of  them  in 
winter,  and  not  merely  by  the  light  of 
their  own  day.  And  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  this  foretaste  of  future  beauty  that  it 
should  be  felt  to  be  more  spiritual  than 
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the  immediate  and  present  vision.  We 
cannot  foresee  without  faith  as  well  as 
memory,  without  confidence  as  well  as  ex¬ 
perience  :  and  all  faith,  ail  confidence,  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  spirit.  That  is  the 
reason,  we  believe,  why  the  parsimony  of 
beauty  in  winter  lends  the  beauty  which 
there  is  an  additional  charm.  We  are 
living  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight.  Dut  no 
sooner  does  the  gayety  of  spring  spread 
itself  over  the  land,  than  we  begin  to  live 
in  the  preseitt,  and  even  to  deplore  that 
the  present  should  be  so  transitory.  The 


frosty  air,  the  gray-blue  skies,  the  keen 
wind,  the  pallid  sunlight,  the  glimpses  of 
white  buds  in  the  garden,  of  purple  buds 
upon  the  trees,  the  feathery  outlines  of 
which  we  anticipate  the  leafy  outcome, 
are  all  in  their  way  appeals  to  courage  and 
faith  ;  and  courage  and  faith  are,  after 
all,  the  most  spiritual  parts  of  man,  and 
lend  a  charm  to  what  he  secs  by  their  aid 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  charm  of 
rich  and  overflowing  color,  or  glowing 
suns  and  balmy  breezes. — Spectator. 
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BY  THK  EIGHT  HOB.  W'.  S.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 


It  is  a  serious  question  how  far  one  ig¬ 
norant,  like  myself,  of  Hebrew,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  regular  practice  in  the  study  and 
explanation  of  the  text  of  the  Old  'testa¬ 
ment,  is  entitled  to  attempt  representa¬ 
tions  concerning  it,  which  must  present 
more  or  less  the  character  of  advice,  to 
any  portion  of  bis  fellow-countrymen.  It 
is  clear  that  he  can  draw  no  suflicient  war¬ 
rant  for  such  a  course  from  the  mere 
warmth  of  his  desire  that  such  portion  of 
the  British  public  should  not  lose  or  relax 
their  hold  upon  the  Book  which  Christen¬ 
dom  reg^ds  as  an  inestimable  treasure, 
and  thereby  bring  upon  themselves,  as 
well  as  others,  an  inexpressible  calamity. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  some  bet¬ 
ter  pleas  to  urge.  The  first  is  that  there 
is  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community 
whose  opportunities  of  judgment  have 
been  materially  smaller  than  his  own. 
The  second  is  that  though  he  is  greatly 
wanting  in  the  valuable  quaifications  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  special  study  in  this  field,  he 
has,  for  more  than  forty  years  (believing 
that  change  of  labor  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  healthiest  form  of  recreation),  devoted 
the  larger  part  of  all  such  time  as  he  could 
properly  withdraw  from  political  duties  to 
another,  and  in  several  respects  a  similar, 
field  of  specialism — namely,  the  earnest 
study  of  prehistoric  antiquity  and  of  its 
documents  in  regard  to  the  Greek  race, 
whose  destinies  have  been,  after  those  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  most  wonderful  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  most  fertile  of  results  for 
us,  among  all  the  races  of  mankind.  As 
between  this  field,  which  has  for  its  cen- 
New  Seeies. — Yol.  LL,  No.  5.  43 


tral  point  the  study  of  Homer,  and  that  of 
the  early  Scriptures,  which  may  in  the 
mass  be  roughly  called  contemporary  with 
the  Homeric  period,  much  light  is,  and 
with  the  progress  of  research  more  can 
hardly  fail  to  be,  given  and  received. 
Moreover,  I  have  there  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  perceiving  how,  among  specialists 
as  with  other  men,  there  may  be  fashions 
of  the  time  and  school,  which  Lord  Bacon 
called  idols  of  the  market-place,  and  cur¬ 
rents  of  prejudice  below  the  surface,  which 
may  detract  somewhat  from  the  authority 
which  each  inquirer  may  justly  claim  in 
his  own  field,  and  from  their  title  to  im¬ 
pose  their  conclusions  upon  mankind.  As 
a  judicious  artist  likes  to  know  the  opinion 
even  of  one  not  an  expert  on  his  picture, 
and  sometimes  derives  benefit  from  it,  so 
in  all  studies  lights  may  be  thrown  inward 
from  without ;  and  this  in  far  the  largest 
degree  where  the  special  study  deals  with 
a  subject-matter  that  has  deep  root  in  our 
nature,  and  is  the  source  of  profoundly  in¬ 
teresting  controversies  for  mankind  at 
large.  Vet  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  these 
considerations  would  have  led  me  to  make 
the  present  attempt  were  they  not  capped 
with  another  of  great  importance.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  we  may  grant,  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake,  to  the  negative  or  destructive 
specialist  in  the  field  of  the  ancient  Scrip¬ 
tures  all  which  as  a  specialist  he  can  by 
possibility  be  entitled  to  ask  respecting 
the  iq^e,  text,  and  authorship  of  the  books, 
and  yet  may  hold  firmly,  as  firmly  as  of 
old,  to  the  ideas  justly  conveyed  by  the 
title  I  have  adopted  for  this  paper,  and 
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may  inrite  our  fellow-men  to  stand  along 
with  ns  on  *'  the  impregnable  rock  of 
Holy  Scripture.” 

These  words  sound  like  a  challenge. 
And  they  are  a  challenge  to  some  extent, 
but  nut  in  the  sense  that  might  be  sup¬ 
posed.  They  arc  a  challenge  to  accept 
the  Scriptures  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
and  historical  ground  of  their  characters 
in  themselves,  and  of  the  work  which 
they,  and  the  agencies  associated  with 
them,  have  done  and  are  doing  in  the 
world.  We  may,  without  touching  the 
domain  of  the  critic,  contend  for  them  as 
corresponding  by  their  contents  to  the 
idea  of  a  Divine  revelation  to  man.  Vie 
are  entitled  to  attempt  to  show  that  they 
afford  that  kind  of  proof  of  such  a  revela¬ 
tion  which  is  analogous  to  the  known  di¬ 
vine  operations  in  other  spheres  ;  which 
binds  to  conduct ;  and  which  in  other 
matters,  inasmuch  as  we  are  rational 
beings,  we  recognize  as  entitled  so  to  bind 
ns.  We  may  legitimately  ask  whether 
they  do  not  differ  in  such  a  manner  from 
the  other  documents  of  prehistoric  relig¬ 
ions,  while  they  too  are  precious  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  as  to  make  them  witnesses  and 
buttresses  to  the  office  of  Holy  Scripture 
rather  than  sharers  in  it,  although  in  their 
degree  they  may  be  this  also. 

But  all  these  assertions  lie  within  the 
moral  and  spiritual  precinct.  No  one  of 
them  begs  any  literary  question  of  Old 
Testament  criticism.  They  leave  abso¬ 
lutely  open  every  issue  that  has  been  or 
can  be  raised  respecting  the  origin,  date, 
authorship  and  text  of  the  sacred  books, 
which  for  the  present  purpose  we  do  not 
require  even  to  call  sacred.  Indeed  it 
may  be  that  this  destructive  criticism,  if 
entirely  made  good,  would,  in  the  view  of 
an  inquiry  really  searching,  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  philosophical,  leave  as  its  result 
not  less  but  greater  reason  for  admiring  the 
hidden  modes  by  which  the  great  Artihccr 
works  out  llis  designs.  In  proportion  as 
the  means  are  feeble,  perplexed,  and  to  all 
iq>pearance  confused,  is  the  marvel  of  the 
results  that  stand  before  our  eyes.  And 
the  upshot  may  come  to  be,  that,  on  this 
very  ground  we  may  have  to  cry  out  with 
the  Psalmist*  absorbed  in  worshipping 
admiration,  “  Oh,  that  men  would  there¬ 
fore  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and 
decli^  the  wonders  that  He  doeth  for  the 

*  Ps.  oviL  8. 


children  of  men  !”  Or  *'  How  nnsearch- 
able  are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past 
finding  out.”  For  the  memories  of  men, 
and  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  care  of  the 
copyist,  and  the  tablet  and  the  rolls  of 
parchment,  are  but  the  secondary  or  me¬ 
chanical  means  by  which  the  Word  has 
been  carried  down  to  us  along  the  river  of 
the  ages  ;  and  the  natural  and  inherent 
weakness  of  these  means  is  but  a  special 
tribute  to  the  grandeur  and  greatness  of 
the  end,  and  of  Him  that  wrought  it  out. 

So,  then,  these  high-sounding  words 
have  been  placed  in  the  foreground  of  the 
present  observations,  because  they  convey 
in  a  positive  and  definite  manner  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  the  observations  themselves 
aim  at  sustaining,  at  least  in  outline,  on 
general  grounds  of  reason,  and  at  enforc¬ 
ing  as  a  great  rule  of  thought  and  life. 
They  lead  upward  and  onward  to  the  idea 
that  the  Scriptures  are  well  called  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  that,  though  assailed  by 
camp,  by  battery,  and  by  mine,  they  are 
nevertheless  a  house  builded  upon  a  rock, 
and  that  rock  impregnable  ;  that  the 
weapon  of  offence,  which  shall  impair  their 
efficiency  for  practical  purposes,  has  not 
yet  been  forged  ;  that  the  Sacred  Canon, 
which  it  took  (perhaps)  two  thousand 
years  from  the  accumulations  of  Moses 
down  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Apocalypse 
to  construct,  is  like  to  wear  out  the  storms 
and  the  sunshine,  and  all  the  wayward 
aberrations  of  uumanity,  not  merely  for  a 
term  as  long,  but  until  time  shall  be  no 
more. 

And  yet,  upon  the  very  threshold,  I  em¬ 
brace,  in  what  1  think  a  substantial  sense, 
one  of  the  great  canons  of  modern  criti¬ 
cism,  which  teaches  us  that  the  Scriptures 
are  to  be  treated  like  any  other  book  in 
the  trial  of  their  title.  The  volume  which 
is  put  into  our  hands  when  young  under 
that  venerated  name,  is,  like  any  other 
volume,  put  together  as  a  material  object 
by  human  hands.  The  many  and  diversi¬ 
fied  utterances  it  contains  proceeded  from 
men  ;  and  the  question,  whether  through 
supernatural  guidance  they  were,  for  this 
purpose,  more  than  men,  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  like  other  disputable  questions,  by 
the  evidence.  The  books  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  from  their  formation  onward 
in  peiishable  materials,  and  from  remote 
dates  ;  and,  until  four  hundred  years  ago, 
by  the  agency  of  copyists,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  literary  productions,  and  presum- 
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ably  with  a  like  liability  to  error.  That 
in  some  sense  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain 
something  of  a  human  clement  is  clear,  as 
to  the  New  Testament,  from  diversities  of 
reading,  from  slight  conflicts  in  the  narra- 
tire,  and  from  an  insignificant  number  of 
doubtful  cases  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  text.  We  have  also  the  Latin  Vulgate 
partially  competing  with  the  Greek  orig¬ 
inal  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  mere 
or  less  founded  on  manuscripts  older  than 
any  we  now  possess.  As  regards  the  Old 
Testament,  we  And  the  established  He¬ 
brew  Text  to  be  of  a  date  not  earlier  than 
I  believe  the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  and 
to  be  at  variance  in  many  points  with  the 
Greek  version,  commonly  termed  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  is  considered  to  date  wholly 
or  in  part  from  the  third  century  before 
the  Advent  of  our  Saviour.  Thus  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  text,  the  age  and  authorship 
of  the  books,  open  up  a  vast  field  of  purely 
literary  controversy,  and  such  a  question 
as  whether  the  closing  verses  of  St.  Mark’s 
Gospel  have  the  authority  of  Scripture 
must  be  determined  by  literary  evidence 
as  much  as  the  genuineness  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  preface  to  the  .'Eneid  or  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  stanxa  in  Catullus. 

Toward  summing  up  these  observations, 
I  will  remind  the  reader  that  those  who 
believe  in  a  Divine  Revelation,  as  per¬ 
vading  or  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  especially  who  accept  the  doctrine  of 
literalism  as  to  the  vehicle  of  that  inspira¬ 
tion,  have  to  lay  their  account  with  the 
following  (among  other)  considerations, 
which  it  is  hard  for  them  to  repudiate  as 
inadmissible.  There  may  possibly  have 
been — 

1.  Imperfect  comprehension  of  that 
which  was  communicated  : 

2.  Imperfect  expression  of  what  had 
been  comprehended  : 

3.  Lapse  of  memory  in  oral  transmis¬ 
sion  : 

4.  Errors  of  copyists  in  written  trans¬ 
mission  : 

5.  Changes  with  the  lapse  of  time  in 
the  sense  of  words  : 

6.  Variations  arising  from  renderings 
into  different  tongues,  especially  as  be¬ 
tween  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint, 
which  was  probably  based  upon  MS. 
older  than  the  compilers  of  the  Hebrew 
text  could  have  had  at  their  command  : 

7.  That  there  are  three  variant  chro¬ 
nologies  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to 


the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  Pentateuch,  and  that  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  claim  for  any  one  of  them 
the  sanction  of  a  Divine  revelation  :  while 
an  historical  ai^ument  may  be  deducible, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  fact  that 
their  variations  lie  within  certain  limits. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  those  who  will 
resent  any  association  between  the  idea  of 
a  Divine  revelation  and  the  possibility  of 
even  the  smallest  intrusion  of  error  in  its 
vehicle.  But  ought  they  not  to  bear  In 
mind  that  we  are  bound  by  the  rule  of 
reason  to  look  for  the  same  method  of 
procedure  in  this  great  matter  of  a  special 
provision  of  Divine  knowledge  for  our 
needs  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  manifold 
dispensation  under  which  Providence  has 
placed  us.  Now  that  method  or  principle 
is  one  of  sufficiency,  not  perfection  ;  of 
sufficiency  for  the  attainment  of  practical 
ends,  not  of  conformity  to  ideal  stand¬ 
ards.  Bishop  Butler,  I  think,  would 
wisely  tell  us  that  we  are  not  the  judges, 
and  that  we  are  quite  unfit  to  be  the 
judges,  what  may  be  the  proper  amount 
and  the  just  conditions  of  any  of  the  aids 
to  be  afforded  us  in  passing  through  the 
discipline  of  life.  I  will  only  remark  that 
this  default  of  ideal  perfection,  this  use  of 
twilight  instead  of  a  noonday  blaze,  may 
be  adapted  to  our  weakness,  and  may  be 
among  the  appointed  means  of  exercising 
our  faith.  But  what  belongs  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  occasion  is  to  point  out  that  if  proba¬ 
bility,  and  not  demonstration,  marks  the 
Divine  guidance  of  our  paths  in  life  as  a 
whole,  we  are  not  entitled  to  require  that 
when  the  Almighty,  in  His  mercy,  makes 
a  special  addition  by  revelation  to  what 
He  has  already  given  to  us  of  knowledge 
in  Nature  and  in  Providence,  that  special 
gift  should  be  unlike  His  other  gifts,  and 
should  have  all  its  lines  and  limits  drawn 
out  with  mathematical  precision. 

I  have  then  admitted,  I  hope  in  terms 
of  sufficient  fulness,  that  my  aim  in  no 
way  embraces  a  controversy  with  the  mod¬ 
erate  or  even  the  extreme  developments  of 
textual  criticism.  Dr.  Driver,  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,*  person¬ 
ally  as  well  as  officially  a  champion  of  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  a  Divine  revelation, 
has  recently  shown  with  great  clearness 
and  ability  that  the  basis  of  that  criticism 


*  Contemporary  ReoUw,  February,  18C0, 
pp.  216-9. 
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is  sound  and  undeniable.  It  con\pares 
consistencies  and  inconsistencies  of  text, 
not  simply  as  would  be  done  by  an  oidi* 
nary  reader,  but  with  all  the  lights  of  col¬ 
lateral  knowledge.  It  pronounces  on  the 
meaning  of  terms  with  the  authority  de- 
lired  from  thorough  acquaintance  with  a 
given  tongue.  It  investigates  and  applies 
those  laws  of  growth  which  apply  to  lan¬ 
guage  as  they  apply  to  a  physical  organ¬ 
ism. 

It  has  long  been  known,  for  example, 
that  portions  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  auch  as  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  were  of  a  date  very  far  later 
than  most  of  the  events  which  they  record, 
and  that  a  portion  of  the  prophecies  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  were  later 
than  his  time.  We  are  now  taught  that, 
according  to  the  prevailing  judgment  of 
the  learned,  the  form  in  which  the  older 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  come 
down  to  us  does  not  correspond  as  a  rule 
with  their  titles,  and  is  due  to  later  though 
still,  as  is  largely  held,  to  remote  periods  ; 
and  that  the  law  presented  to  us  in  the 
rentateuch  is  not  an  enactment  of  a  single 
date,  but  has  been  formed  by  a  process  of 
growth,  and  by  gradual  accretions.  To 
us  who  are  without  original  means  of  judg¬ 
ment  these  are,  at  first  hearing,  without 
doubt,  disturbing  announcements.  Yet 
common  sense  requires  us  to  say,  let  them 
be  fought  out  by  the  competent,  but  let 
not  us  who  are  incompetent  interfere. 
I  utterly,  then,  eschew  conflict  with  these 
properly  critical  conclusions. 

But  this  acquiescence  is  subject  to  the 
following  remarks.  First,  the  acceptance 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  critics  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  literary  form  of  the  works,  and 
leaves  entirely  open  every  question  relating 
to  the  substance.  Any  one  who  reads  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  the  second 
to  the  fifth,  most  observe  how  little  they 
present  the  appearance  of  consecutive, 
coherent,  and  digested  record  ;  but  their 
several  portions  most  be  considered  on  the 
evidence  applicable  to  them  respectively, 
and  the  main  facts  of  the  history  they 
contain  have  received  strong  confirmation 
from  Egyptian  and  Eastern  research. 
W'ith  regard  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the 
admission  which  has  been  made  impliis 
nothing  adverse  to  the  truth  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  it  embodies,  nothing  adverse  to  their 
antiquity,  nothing  which  excludes  or  dis¬ 
credits  the  idea  of  their  having  formed 
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part,  of  a  primitive  revelation,  simultaneous 
or  successive.  The  forms  of  expression 
may  have  changed  yet  the  substance  may 
remain  with  an  altered  literary  form,  as 
some  scholars  have  thought  (not,  I  believe, 
rightly)  that  the  diction  and  modelling  of 
the  Homeric  Poems  is  comparatively  mod¬ 
ern,  and  yet  the  matter  they  embody  may 
belong  to  a  remote  antiquity. 

Further,  our  assent  to  the  conclusions 
of  the  critics  ought  to  be  strictly  limited 
to  a  provisional  and  revocable  asseiit ;  and 
this  on  practical  grounds  of  stringent 
obligation.  Fur,  firstly,  these  conclusions 
appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  floating 
and  uncertain,  the  subject  of  manifold  con¬ 
troversy,  and  secondly  they  seem  to  shift 
and  vary  with  rapidity  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  hold  them.  In  editing  and  re¬ 
vising  the  work  of  Bleek,*  Wellhausen 
accepts  in  a  great  degree  the  genuineness 
of  the  Davidic  Psalms  contained  in  the 
first  Book  of  the  Psalter.  But  I  under¬ 
stand  that  this  position  has  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  that,  standing  as  he  appears  to 
do  at  the  head  of  the  negative  critics,  he 
brings  down  the  general  body  of  the 
Psalms  to  a  date  very  greatly  below  that 
of  the  Babylonic  exile.  It  is  certainly  un¬ 
reasonable  to  bold  a  critic  to  his  conclu¬ 
sions  without  exception.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  asked  whether  they 
ought  not  to  contain  some  element  of 
stability  !  The  opening  of  new  sources 
of  infoimation  may  justify  all  changes 
fairly  referable  to  them  ;  and  in  minor 
matters  the  fine  touches  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  the  constructive,  artist  may 
complete  his  work.  But  if  reasonable 
grounds  for  change  do  not  determiue  its 
limits,  there  must  be  limits  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  duty  of  deference  and  submis¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  outer  and  unin- 
stnicted  world  with  respect  to  these  liter¬ 
ary  conclusions.  The  most  libeial  esti¬ 
mate  can  hardly  carry  them  farther  than 
this,  that  we  should  keep  an  dpen  mind 
till  the  cycle  of  change  has  been  run 
through,  and  till  time  has  been  given  for 
the  hearing  of  these  whose  researches  may 
have  led  them  to  different  results. 

In  the  present  instance  we  have  an  ex¬ 
ample  which  may  not  be  without  force  in 

*  Einleitong  in  das  Alte  Testament,” 
Hanpttheil  I.,  C.  Die  Psalmen.  [The  edition 
published  and  adopted  by  Wellhansen,  to 
which  I  refer,  is  (I  think)  dated  1870  ;  bat  the 
book  had  been  published  in  1860.] 
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support  of  this  warniof;.  Mr.  Margo- 
liouth,  the  Laudian  ProfeMor  of  Arabic 
at  Oxford,  and  a  gentleman  of  academical 
distinctions  altogether  extraordinary,  has 
ublished  his  Inaugural  Lecture,*  in  which 
e  states  his  belief  that,  from  materials 
and  by  means  which  he  lucidly  explains, 
it  will  be  found  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
Semitic  original,  hitherto  unknown,  of  the 
Book  of  I^clesiasticus.  It  was  written, 
he  states,  by  Ben  Sira,  not  in  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Prophets,  but  in  the  later  Hebrew 
of  the  liabbis  (p.  6).  I  understand  that 
there  are  three  great  stages,  or  states,  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue — the  Ancient,  the 
Middle,  and  the  New  ;  and  that  of  these 
the  earlier  or  classical  Scriptures  belong  to 
the  first,  and  the  Book  of  Nehcmiah  (for 
example),  to  the  second.  The  third  is 
the  Rabbinical  stage.  The  passage  from 
one  to  another  of  these  stages  is  held,  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  that  language,  to  require 
a  very  long  time.  Professor  Maq;oliouth 
finds  that  Ben  Sira  wrote  in  liabbinical 
Hebrew,  and  the  earlier  we  find  Rabbini¬ 
cal  Hebrew  in  use,  the  farther  we  drive 
into  antiquity  the  dates  of  books  written 
in  middle  and  in  ancient  Hebrew.  Sup¬ 
pose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  Profes¬ 
sor  Margolioutb  shows  Rabbinical  Hebrew 
to  have  come  into  use  two  hundred  years 
earlier  than  had  been  supposed,  the  effect 
is  to  throw  back  by  two  hundred  years  the 
latest  date  to  which  a  book  in  middle  or 
in  ancient  Hebrew  could  be  assigned.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Professor  Margoliouth 
observes  (p.  22) — 

Some  students  are  engaged  in  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  date  of  every  chapter  in  the 
Bible  so  late  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
prophecy  and  revelation.” 

But  he  goes  on  to  add  that  if,  by  the 
task  which  he  has  undeitaken,  and  by 
those  who  may  follow  and  improve  upon 
him,  this  Book  shall  be  properly  restored, 

”  Others  will  endeavor  to  find  out  how 
early  the  professedly  post-exilian  books 
can  be  put  back,  so  as  to  account  for  the 
divergence  between  their  awkward  Middle- 
Hebrew  and  the  rich  and  eloquent  New- 
Uebrew  of  Ben  Sira.  However  this  may 
be,  hypotheses  which  place  any  portion  of 
the  classical  or  Old-Hebrew  Scriptures  be¬ 
tween  the  Middle-Hebrew  of  Nehemiah 
and  the  New. Hebrew  of  Ben  Sira  will 


*  “  On  the  place  of  Eocleaiastions  in  Semitic 
Literature.'*  Clarendon  Press,  1890. 


surely  require  some  reconsideration,  or  at 
least  have  to  be  harmonized  in  some  way 
with  the  history  of  the  language,  before 
they  can  be  unconditionally  accepted.” 

?  Hence  the  spectator  from  without,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  there  is  war,  waged  on  criti¬ 
cal  grounds,  in  the  critical  camp,  may  sur¬ 
mise  that  what  has  been  wittily  called  the 
.order  of  disorder  is  more  or  less  menaced 
in  its  central  seat ;  and  he  may  be  the 
more  hardened  in  his  determination  not  to 
rush  prematurely  to  final  conclusions  on 
the  serious,  though  not  as  I  suppose  vital, 
question  respecting  the  age  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  their  present  literary  form. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  mistaking  the 
indifferent  for  the  essential,  and  as  a 
slavish  adherence  to  traditions  insuffi¬ 
ciently  examined.  But  the  liabilities  of 
human  nature  to  error  do  not  ail  lie  on 
one  side.  It  may  on  the  contrary  be 
stated  with  some  confidence  that  when 
error  in  a  certain  direction  after  a  long 
precedence  is  effectively  called  to  account, 
it  is  generally  apt,  and  in  some  cases  cer¬ 
tain,  to  be  followed  by  a  reign  of  prej¬ 
udices  or  biassed  judgments  more  or  less 
extended  and  in  a  contrary  direction. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  bias  in  favor  of 
disintegration.  Often  does  a  critic  bring 
to  the  book  he  examines  the  conclusion 
which  he  believes  that  he  has  drawn  from 
it.  Often  when  he  has  not  thus  imported 
it,  yet  the  first  view,  in  remote  perspec¬ 
tive,.  of  the  proposition  to  which  he  leans 
will  induce  him  to  rush  at  the  most  for¬ 
midable  fences  that  lie  ahead  of  him,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  his  chances  of  arriving  at 
it  by  the  common  road  of  reason.  And 
often,  even  when  he  has  attained  it  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  he  will  after  adopting  de¬ 
fend  it  against  objectors,  not  with  argu¬ 
ment  only,  but  with  all  the  pride  and  pain 
of  wounded  self-love.  And  every  one  of 
these  dangers  is  commonly  enhanced  in 
the  same  proportion  in  which  the  particu¬ 
lar  subject-matter  embraces  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind. 

What  I  would  specially  press  upon  those 
to  whom  I  write  is  that  they  should  look 
broadly  and  largely  at  the  subject  of  Holy 
Scripture,  especially  of  the  Scriptures  of 
the  older  dispensation,  which  are,  so  to 
speak,  farther  from  the  eye,  and  should 
never  allow  themselves  to  be  won  away 
from  that  broad  and  large  contemplation 
into  discussions  which,  though  in  their 
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own  place  legitimate,  nay,  needful,  yet 
are  aecondary,  and  therefore,  when  aub- 
atitiited  for  the  primary,  are  worse  than 
frivolous.  I  do  not  ask  this  from  them  as 
philosophers  or  as  Christians,  but  as  men 
of  sense.  I  ask  them  to  look  at  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  they  would  look  at  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution,  or  at  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare. 
If  we  were  pressed  by  the  apparent  ab-' 
surdity  that  any  one  branch  of  the  British 
Legislature  can  stop  the  proceedings  of 
the  whole,  or  that  the  House  of  Commons 
can  reduce  to  beggary  the  whole  Army, 
Navy,  and  Civil  Service  of  the  country, 
and  that  neither  law  nor  usage  make  any 
provision  for  meeting  the  case,  though 
there  would  ensue  nothing  less  than  a  frus¬ 
tration  of  the  purposes  for  which  men  join 
together  in  society,  there  are  probably  not 
ten  men  in  the  country  whose  estimate  of 
the  Constitution  they  live  under  would  be 
affected  by  these  supererogatory  objec¬ 
tions.  And  if  we  are  in  any  measure  to 
grasp  the  office,  dignity,  and  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  must  not  suppose  we 
are  dealing  adequately  with  that  lofty  sub¬ 
ject  by  exhausting  thought  and  time  in  ex¬ 
amining  whether  Moses  edited  or  wrote 
the  Pentateuch  as  it  stands,  or  what  was 
the  book  of  the  law  found  in  the  temple 
in  the  times  of  Josiah,  or  whether  it  is 
possible  or  likely  that  changes  of  addition 
or  omission  may  have  crept  into  the  text. 
If  the  most  greedily  destructive  among  all 
the  theories  of  the  modem  critics  (so  seri¬ 
ously  at  variance  with  one  another)  were 
established  as  trae,  it  would  not  avail  to 
impair  the  great  facts  of  the  history  of 
man  with  respect  to  the  Jews  and  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  ;  nor  to  disguise  the 
light  vrhich  those  facts  throw  upon  the 
pages  of  the  Sacred  Volume  ;  nor  to  abate 
the  commanding  force  with  which,  bathed, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  flood  of  that  light,  the 
Bible  invites,  attracts,  and  commands  the 
adhesion  of  mankind.  Even  the  moral 
problems,  which  may  be  raised  as  to  par¬ 
ticular  portions  of  the  volume,  and  which 
may  not  have  found  any  absolute  and  cer¬ 
tain  solution,  are  lost  in  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  contemplation  of  its  general  strain,  its 
immeasurable  loftiness  of  aim,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  results  which  it  and  its  im- 
mediate^ccompaniments  in  institution  and 
event  have  wrought  for  our  predecessors 
in  the  journey  of  life,  for  ourselves,  and 
for  the  most  forwanl,  dominant,  and  re¬ 
sponsible  portions  of  our  race. 


In  a  passage  which  rises  to  the  very 
highest  level  of  British  eloquence.  Dr. 
Liddon,*  exhausting  all  the  resources  of 
our  language,  has  described,  so  far  as  man 
may  describe  it,  the  ineffable  and  unap¬ 
proachable  position  held  by  the  Sacred 
Volume.  It  is  too  long  to  quote,  too 
special  to  appropriate  ;  and  to  make  ex¬ 
tracts  would  only  mangle  it.  The  com¬ 
manding  enminence  of  the  great  preacher 
of  our  metropolitan  Cathedral  will  fasten 
the  .public  attention  on  the  subject,  and 
powerfully  serve  to  show  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  in  their  substantial  tissue,  rise  far 
above  the  region  of  criticism,  which  can 
do  nothing  i>ermanent  or  effectual  to  lower 
their  moral  and  spiritual  grandeur,  or  to 
disguise  or  intercept  their  gigantic  work. 

The  impression  prevails  that  in  this  and 
other  countries  the  operative  classes,  as 
they  are  termed,  have  at  the  great  centres 
of  population,  here  and  elsewhere,  largely 
lost  their  hold  upon  the  Christian  creed. 
There  may  be  exaggeration  in  this  belief  ; 
but,  ail  things  taken  together,  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  degree  of  foundation  for  it.  It 
does  not  mean,  at  least  among  us,  that 
they  have  lost  respect  for  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  or  for  its  ministers  ;  or  that  they 
desire  their  children  to  be  brought  up 
otherwise  than  in  the  knowledge  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  it  ;  or  that  they  themselves  have 
snapped  the  last  ties  which,  on  the  car¬ 
dinal  occasions  of  existence,  associate  them 
with  its  ordinances  ;  or  that  they  have  re¬ 
nounced  or  modified  the  moral  standards 
of  conduct  which  its  conspicuous  victory, 
after  an  obstinate  contest  of  many  cen¬ 
turies,  and  its  long  possession  of  the  social 
field,  have  established.  It  means  no  more 
and  no  less  than  this,  that  their  positive, 
distinct  acceptance  of  the  articles  of  the 
Creed,  and  their  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  the  Sacred  Record,  are  blunted 
or  effaced. 

In  passing  I  may  be  permitted  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  assent  thus  more  or  less 
largely  withheld  by  the  less  well-to-do 
segment  of  society  is  still,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  sceptical  movement  of  the  day, 
very  generally  yielded  by  the  leisured  and 
better  provided  classes.  There  seems  to 
be  within  certain  limits  some  approach  to 
a  reversal  of  the  respective  attitudes  which 
prevailed  in  the  infancy  of  our  religion. 


*  Sermon  preached  at  8t.  Pant’s  on  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Sunday  in  Advent,  Deo.  1889  ;  pp.  28-31. 
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Then  the  “  poor”  were  the  principal  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ 
Our  Lord,  and  it  was  their  (I'lory  to  be  the 
readiest  receivers  of  the  Gospel.  They 
were  then,  “  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich 
in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  He 
hath, promised  to  them  that  love  Him.”  * 
They  had  fewer  obstacles,  especially  within 
themselves,  to  prevent  their  accepting  the 
new  religion.  It  was  less  hard  for  them 
to  become  “  as  little  children.”  They 
had  by  contrast  more  palpable  interests  in 
the  promise  of  the  life  to  come,  as  com. 
pared  with  the  possession  of  the  life  that 
now  is.  The  apparent  change  in  their 
comparative  facility  of  access  to  the  Sav¬ 
iour  as  respects  belief  is  one  to  afford 
much  matter  for  meditation.  The  present 
purpose  is  to  deal,  in  slight  outline  at 
least,  with  one  of  its  causes.  I  mean  the 
wide  disparagement  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  recently  observable  in  the  surface 
currents  of  prevalent  opinion,  as  regards 
their  title  to  supply  in  a  supreme  degree 
food  for  the  religious  thought  of  man,  and 
authoritative  guidance  for  his  life. 

Among  the  suppositions  which  tend  to 
produce  this  disparagement  are  the  follow- 
ing 

I.  That  the  conclusions  of  science  as  to 
natural  objects  have  shaken  or  destroyed* 
the  assertions  of  the  early  Scriptures  with 
respect  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  its  principal  inhabitant. 

H.  That  their  contents  are  in  many 
cases  offensive  to  the  moral  sense,  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  an  enlightened  age. 

III.  That  man  made  his  appearance  in 
the  world  in  a  condition  but  one  degree 
above  that  of  the  brnte  creation,  and  by 
slow  and  painful  but  continual  progress 
has  brought  himself  up  to  the  present 
level  of  his  existence. 

IV.  That  he  has  accomplished  this  by 
the  exercise  of  his  natural  powers,  and 
has  never  received  the  special  teaching  and 
authoritative  guidance  which  is  signified 
under  the  name  of  Divine  Revelation. 

V.  That  the  more  considerable  among 
the  different  races  and  nations  of  the 
world  have  established  from  time  to  time 
their  respective  religions,  and  have  in 
many  cases  accepted  the  promulgation  of 
sacred  books,  which  are  to  he  considered 
as  essentially  of  the  same  character  with 
the  Bible. 


*  James  ii.  5. 


VI.  That  tho  books  of  the  Bible,  in 
many  most  important  instances,  and  espe. 
cially  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  purport  to  be  the  earliest,  so  far 
from  being  contemporary  with  the  events 
which  they  record,  or  with  the  authors  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed,  are  comparatively 
recent  compilations  from  uncertain  sources, 
and  therefore  without  authority.  To  this 
assumption  most  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
refer. 

There  are  propositions  wider  still,  but 
wholly  foreign  to  tho  present  purpose — 
such  as  that  God  is  essentially  unknow, 
able,  that  we  have  no  reasonable  evidence 
of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  ra¬ 
tional  certainty  is  confined  to  material  ob¬ 
jects  and  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses. 
Passing  by  these  propositions,  I  coniine 
myself  wholly  to  what  preceded  them,  and 
I  shall  endeavor,  from  some  points  of 
view,  to  present  an  opposing  view  of  the 
spiritual  field.  Moreover,  as  each  of 
these  is  the  subject  of  a  literature  of  its 
own  which  may  be  termed  scientific.  I 
here  premise  that  what  I  have  to  say  will, 
though  I  hope  rational  and  true,  be  not 
systematic  or  complete,  but  popular  and 
parti.'il  only,  and  will  have  for  its  imme¬ 
diate  aim  to  show  that  there  are  grave  rea¬ 
sons  for  questioning  every  destructive 
proposition,  and  for  withholding  our  as¬ 
sent  from  them  until  these  reasons  (and, 
as  I  conceive,  many  others)  shall  be  con¬ 
futed  and  set  aside. 

I  shall,  however,  as  being  in  duty  bound 
to  follow  the  truth  so  far  as  I  can  discern 
it,  have  to  make  many  confessions  in  the 
course  of  my  argument  to  the  prejudice, 
not  as  I  trust  of  Christian  belief  or  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  but  only  of  us,  who  as  its 
students  have  failed  gravely  and  at  many 
points  in  the  duty  of  a  temperate  and  cau¬ 
tious  treatment  of  it,  as  unhappily  we 
have  also  failed  in  every  other  duty.  But, 
as  the  lines  and  laws  of  duty  at  large  re¬ 
main  unobscured,  notwithstanding  tne  im- 
perfections  everywhere  diffused,  so  we 
may  trust  that  sufficient  light  yet  remains 
for  us  if  duly  followed  whereby  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  authority  and  sufficiency  of  Holy 
Scripture  for  its  high  moral  and  spiritual 
purposes.  For  the  present,  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  point  out  that  the  operations 
of  criticism  properly  so  called,  affecting 
as  they  do  the  literary  form  of  the  books, 
leave  the  questions  of  history,  miracle, 
revelation  substantially  where  they  found 
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them.  I  shall  in  seTeral  succeeding  pa¬ 
pers  strive  to  show,  at  least  by  specimens, 
that  science  and  research  have  done  mneh 
to  sustain  the  historical  credit  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  that  in  doing  this  they  have 
added  strength  to  the  argument  which  con¬ 


tends  that  in  them  we  find  a  Divine  reve¬ 
lation  ;  and  that  the  evidence,  rationally 
viewed,  both  of  contents  and  of  results, 
binds  us  to  stand  where  our  forefathers 
have  stood,  upon  the  impregnable  rock  of 
Holy  Scripture. — Oood  Wordn. 


TWO  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  PETRARCH. 

BY  OLITBR  BLTON. 

The  First  Sonnkt. 

O  TK  who  heed,  in  these  stray  leaves  of  rhyme. 

The  music  of  those  sighs  whereon  my  heart 
Was  fed,  when  I,  another  man  in  part 
From  what  I  am,  passed  my  first  faultful  prime  ! 

From  him  who  hath  proved  love  at  any  time 
I  trust  for  pity  (pardon  all  apart) 

When  between  idle  hopes  and  idle  smart 
I  weep  and  I  discourse  in  changing  chime. 

Well  now  I  see  how  1  (oft  when  alone 
I  redden  at  myself  for  very  shame) 

Was  hawked  on  all  men’s  lips,  their  common  theme  ; 

And  of  that  madness  I  reap  shame,  and  moan 
Repenting,  and  see  clearly  how  such  fame 
As  the  world  loves  is  all  a  flying  dream. 

The  First  Ballata. 

Lady,  nor  son  nor  shade  made  thee  untie 
That  veil  in  any  fashion, 

Soon  as  thou  saw’st  in  me  that  lordly  passion 
Whence  from  my  heart  all  other  longings  fly. 

While  those  fair  thoughts  I  could  within  repress 
Which  make  my  spirits  perish  as  they  crave, 

I  saw  thy  face  aflower  with  pity  of  me  : 

But.  once  ray  Love  his  signal  to  thee  gave. 

Then  the  veil  swathed  again  each  golden  tress. 

And  love-looks  into  hiding  back  must  flee  ; 

Thus  have  I  lost  what  most  I  wished  in  thee. 

That  veil  doth  sway  me  quite 
Which  shrouds  thy  sweet  and  radiant  eyes  in  night 
Whether  it  shine  or  freeze,  till  I  must  die. 

— Academy. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

BY  SIR  ROWLAND  BLENNERHASSETT. 


The  resignation  of  Prince  Bismarck 
terminates  the  active  political  life  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  directed 
affairs  of  state.  He  has  often  been  called 
the  German  Richelieu,  and  the  expression 
is  not  unhappy.  The  minister  of  Lewis 


the  Thirteenth  crushed  most  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  which  hindered  the  development 
of  French  power.  He  had  not,  however, 
completely  finished  his  task  when  death 
overtook  him.  Mazarin  took  up  the  tale, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  estah- 
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lished  the  supremacy  of  France  in  Europe 
on  so  firm  a  basis  that,  in  spite  of  some 
appalling;  disasters,  it  lasted  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  The  work  of  Bis¬ 
marck  is  not  likely  to  be  less  enduring. 
As  he  himself  long  ago  expressed  it,  if 
Germany  were  only  once  fairly  in  the  sad¬ 
dle,  she  would  soon  learn  to  ride.  Of  the 
four  great  men  who  established  the  new 
German  Empire,  he  was  the  last  to  remain 
in  laborious  service.  Field-Marshal^Koon, 
the  famous  minister  of  war — a  man  not 
less  remarkable  for  purity  and  nobility  of 
character  than  for  administrative  genius — 
was  the  first  of  them  to  pass  from  the 
scene.  The  Emperor  William  was  the 
next  to  follow.  Advancing  years  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service  forced 
Field-Marshal  Moltke  to  retire  from  an 
office  in  which  he  won  a  foremost  place 
among  the  greatest  soldiers  of  history. 
Prince  Bismarck  was  the  youngest  of  the 
group,  and  its  most  striking  member. 
Without  his  indomitable  courage,  his 
strength  of  will,  his  directness  of  mind, 
his  profound  knowledge  of  men,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  king  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  military  refonns  which  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  country  and  the  efficiency  of  the  army.* 
Moreover,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
the  results  of  the  Prussian  victories  in 
1866  would  have  been  so  far-reaching  if, 
after  the  Austrian  power  had  been  shat¬ 
tered  at  Kuniggrutz,  the  Prussian  State 
had  not  been  guided  by  a  man  of  such 
diplomatic  skill,  sound  common-sense, 
accurate  historical  knowledge,  and  power 
of  gauging  the  forces  of  European  life. 

Otto  Edward  Leopold  von  Bismarck 
comes  of  good  old  Brandenburg  stock. 
His  family  have  been  settled  in  the  Mark 
since  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  year 
1345  the  Markgraf  Lewis  the  Elder  con¬ 
ferred  the  castle  of  Burgstall  on  the  Bis¬ 
marck  of  that  day,  and  his  descendants 
lived  there  for  many  generations.  They 
exchanged  this  property  with  John  George, 
the  seventh  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in 
1562  for  the  estate  of  Schunhausen,  where 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1815,  the  man  was 
bom  who  was  destined  to  make  their  an¬ 
cient  name  illustrious  forever.  The  Bis- 
marcks  belonged  to  that  sturdy  race  of 
Prussian  squires  who  possess  all  the 
strength  of  the  English  Puritan  without 
his  peculiar  narrowness,  and  who  are  re¬ 
markable  for  high  character,  firm  prin¬ 


ciples,  straightforward  and  candid  minds, 
and,  above  all,  uncompromising  loyalty 
and  proud  submission  to  the  House  of 
Hohenzoliera.  When  young  Otto  von 
Bismarck  was  six  years  old,  he  was  sent 
to  school  at  Berlin.  After  passing  his 
Abiturienten-Examen  he  went  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  threw  himself  heartily  into 
student  life.  He  did  not,  however,  neg¬ 
lect  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  From 
his  boyhood  he  was  devoted  to  the  study 
of  geography,  and  often  tells  his  friends 
of  the  strange  impression  which  the  map 
of  Germany  used  to  make  on  him  ;  as  he 
looked  at  the  thirty-nine  states  into  which 
his  country  was  divided,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  what  a  great  work  it  would  be  to 
bind  them  together  without  destroying 
their  several  characteristic  traditions. 
The  study  of  history  was  pursued  with 
eagerness.  There  was  not  a  country  in 
Europe  with  whose  rise,  development,  and 
peculiar  institutions  he  did  not  make  him¬ 
self  thoroughly  acquainted  when  still  a 
very  young  man.  He  insists  continually 
on  his  great  obligations  to  Ranke  for  his 
intellectual  development,  loses  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  praising  the  political  sagacity  of 
that  historian,  and  gives  as  an  instance  of 
it  the  famous  memorandum  on  the  Elast- 
ern  Question  which  Ranke  wrote  for  Fred¬ 
erick  William  the  Fourth.  His  knowledge 
of  English  literature  is  very  great,  and 
although  he  speaks  it  with  a  slight  accent 
and  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  his  mastery  of  our  language  is  com¬ 
plete.  Not  only  is  he  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  chief  works  of  our  great  poets, 
he  is  almost  equally  at  home  in  obscure 
and  forgotten  works  of  second-rate  writers. 
He  has  been  known  to  quote  in  English 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  some  twenty 
lines  of  Lalla  Rookh,  and  an  English 
statesman  is  fond  of  telling  that  when  he 
was  in  Berlin  some  few  years  ago  the 
great  Chancellor  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  pressure  of  official  business  bad  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  make  himself 
as  well  acquainted  as  be  should  like 
to  be  with  the  works  of  living  English 
poets. 

When  the  golden  days  of  university  life 
came  to  an  end,  he  entered  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  worked  for  a  couple  of  years  at 
Berlin,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Potsdam. 
In  1838  he  performed  his  obligatory  mili¬ 
tary  service,  and  when  that  was  over  un¬ 
dertook  the  management  of  the  estate  of 
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Kniephof  in  Pomerania,  which  his  father 
gave  him. 

lie  became  known  to  the  country  as  an 
excellent  landlord,  who  took  great  and  in* 
telligent  interest  in  all  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  was  a  passionate  sportsman  and  a  splen¬ 
did  horseman.  He  could  use  the  pistol 
with  such  skill  as  to  be  able  to  decapitate 
ducks  as  they  swam  in  the  pond  at  Kniep¬ 
hof.  He  has  remained  all  bis  life  a  first- 
rate  shot.  A  story  is  told  that  when  he 
was  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  he  went 
out  bear-hunting  one  day  with  six  other 
gentlemen.  Bismarck  killed  the  first  bear 
that  appeared.  Soon  another  came  from 
the  bushes  and  trotted  toward  the  party, 
one  of  whom  fired  and  missed  ;  the  bear 
made  for  Bismarck,  who  waited  till  the 
animal  came  quite  close,  then  took  steady 
aim  and  stretched  him  at  his  feet.  An¬ 
other  bear  then  broke  cover  ;  one  of  the 
gentlemen  fired  twice  without  effect,  then 
Bismarck  fired  and  killed  the  animal  when 
it  was  just  about  to  attack  the  gentleman 
who  had  discharged  his  gun.  On  another 
occasion,  besides  stags  and  roedeer,  be 
shot  five  elks,  one  of  which  measured  6  ft. 

8  in.  to  his  withers.  His  feats  of  horse¬ 
manship  were  not  less  remarkable,  al¬ 
though  he  got  several  severe  falls,  one  of 
them  of  a  very  serious  character.  His 
powers  of  endurance  in  the  saddle  were 
exceptionally  great.  At  the  battle  of 
Kuniggriitz  he  was  on  his  horse  for  more 
than  twelve  hours,  and  the  day  after  Sedan 
he  was  riding  from  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  till  midnight. 

The  year  1847  marks  a  turning-point  in 
the  life  of  Bismarck.  His  political  career 
began.  On  the  3rd  of  February  Freder¬ 
ick  William  the  Fourth  called  together  a 
United  Diet,  composed  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Provincial  Councils  established 
by  King  Frederick  William  the  Third. 
Bismarck  became  a  member  of  this  As¬ 
sembly,  and  delivered  his  maiden  speech 
on  the  17th  of  May.  It  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  that  his  first  appearance  as  an  orator 
was  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  one  of 
those  popular  superstitions  everywhere 
common.  It  used  to  be  industriously  cir¬ 
culated  in  Germany,  and  thoughtlessly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  true  by  many,  that  the  motive 
power  of  the  patriotic  movement  of  1813 
was  a  desire  for  parliamentary  institu¬ 
tions.  Bismarck,  who  bad  lived  in  the 
country  and  was  well  acquainted  with  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  classes,  had  often  heard  mel- 
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ancholy  talea  of  suffering  endured  when 
the  French  were  in  the  country.  Among 
his  own  friends  and  acquaintances  there 
were  many  who  had  to  struggle  with  ac¬ 
tual  poverty  in  those  years.  I  have  my¬ 
self  known  two  gentlemen,  bearers  of 
great  Prussian  names,  one  of  them  still 
alive,  who  can  remember  when  every  head 
of  cattle  was  driven  from  their  fathers’ 
park,  when  there  was  no  horse  of  any  de¬ 
scription  left  in  the  stable  to  do  the  most 
necessary  work  on  the  home  farm,  and 
when  their  families  were  able  to  afford  no 
better  light  than  that  of  tallow  candles. 
Four-fifths  of  the  estates  of  the  country 
were  unable  to  meet  their  rates  and  taxes. 
'When  the  French  army  passed  through 
on  its  way  to  Moscow,  it  had  not  only  to 
be  supplied  with  food  during  its  march, 
but  each  soldier  had  to  be  provided  with 
twenty-one  days’  rations  as  it  crossed  the 
Russian  frontier.  In  the  province  of  £a«t 
Prussia  almost  every  vehicle  was  seques¬ 
trated,  and  in  that  province  and  Lithuania 
71,161  horses  were  seized  for  the  army. 
The  story  of  the  French  occupation  in 
Prussia  may  be  read  in  the  pages  of 
Duncker  and  Droysen,  and  Bismarck  was 
perfectly  justified  in  contending  that 
hatred  of  the  foreigner,  and  not  any  de¬ 
sire  to  establish  a  Parliament  at  Berlin, 
was  the  mainspring  of  that  famous  move¬ 
ment,  which  was  the  first  step  toward  the 
unity  of  Germany. 

Bismarck  made  the  first  of  his  real 
weighty  speeches  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1849,  against  the  proposal  to  grant  an 
amnesty  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  rebellion  of  the  previous  year.  He 
protested  against  any  parley  with  treason, 
insisted  that  to  amnesty  law-breakers  was 
sure  to  weaken  respect  for  law  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  sneered  at  the 
weak  sentimentality  which  wept  over  the 
punishment  of  fanatical  rebels,  as  if  they 
were  suffering  in  a  sacred  cause.  His 
next  important  public  utterance  was  on 
the  10th  of  April  following,  when  he  c«>n- 
clusively  showed  the  unpractical  character 
of  the  constitution  elaborated  at  Frankfort 
by  persons  who  he  truly  said  had  learned 
nothing  since  the  publication  of  Rous¬ 
seau’s  Contrat  Social.  In  this  speech, 
which  is  full  of  prophetic  wisdom,  he 
showed  how  ruinous  it  would  be  for  the 
Prussian  Monarchy  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Frankfort  Constitution,  with  its 
suspensive  veto,  its  widely  extended  suf- 
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fnge,  and  the  ludicrously  inadequate  rep* 
resentation  it  accorded  to  Prussia.  Ilia 
next  speech  of  weight  was  a  defence  of 
the  Manteuffel  Government  for  the  Con* 
vention  of  Olmiitz.  The  Elector  of  Hesse 
had  appointed  HassenpHiig  as  minister, 
and  overthrew  the  constitution.  The 
Government  of  the  King  of  Prussia  com* 
niitted  itself  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  restored  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
nnder  the  influence  of  Austria,  took  the 
side  of  the  Elector.  A  large  Austrian 
army  was  concentrated  in  Bohemia,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Kadetzky. 
Prussian  troops  stood  in  the  presence  of 
Austrians  and  Bavarians  in  Hesse.  Shots 
had  been  exchanged,  and  war  seemed  in¬ 
evitable.  The  relations  between  the  Gov* 
ernment  of  Berlin  and  the  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg  were  at  that  moment  strained 
to  the  utmost,  owing  to  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  ques¬ 
tion.  No  one  could  trust  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon,  who  would  probably  have  proflted 
by  the  war  to  seize  Prussian  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  the 
population  at  that  time  were  still  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  France,  as  we  know  on  the 
undoubted  authority  of  recently  published 
letters  of  Field-Marshal  Boon.  All  of  a 
sudden  Count  Brandenburg,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Prussia,  was  sent  to  Waisaw 
to  see  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  Czar 
convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  yielding 
to  the  demands  of  Austria  as  regards  the 
Hessian  question,  and  of  leaving  the  Elbe 
Duchies  to  Denmark.  He  came  back  to 
Berlin  and  urged  this  policy  on  the  King. 
His  advice  was  followed,  and  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1850,  a  convention  was 
signed  at  OlmQtz,  in  which  Prussia  gave 
way  to  Austria  and  Russia  on  every  point 
of  importance. 

There  was  the  greatest  possible  indig¬ 
nation  in  Prussia,  and  it  required  no  small 
amount  of  courage  to  defend  this  policy. 
Bismarck,  however,  stepped  into  the 
breach  and  delivered  a  most  powerful  ora¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  men  incurred  who  drove  a 
country  lightly  into  war.  He  asked  those 
who  criticised  the  Government  whether, 
after  the  sacriflees  the  nation  would  have 
to  make  if  a  warlike  policy  had  been 
adopted,  they  really  expected  'the  people 
would  be  content  when,  in  return  for  these 
sacriflees,  they  were  told  that  Bayrhofer 
was  minister  in  Hesse,  and  that  Hassen- 


pflug  had  been  sent  about  his  business. 
Alluding  to  the  cry  which  had  been  got 
up  that  the  honor  of  Prussia  was  tar¬ 
nished,  he  remarked,  Prussian  honor, 
according  to  my  conviction,  does  not  con¬ 
sist  in  Prussia  playing  the  part  of  Don 
Quixote  in  Germany  to  please  the  offended 
vanity  of  parliamentary  celebrities.  Prus¬ 
sian  honor  consists  in  keeping  clear  of  all 
connection  with  revolution  and  the  forces 
of  anarchy.”  Shortly  after  this  speech 
Frederick  William  the  Fourth  appointed 
him  Prussian  representative  to  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort  The  action  of  Bismarck  in  his 
new  capacity  is  told  most  fully|in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Poschinger,  which  contains  the 
confidential  reports  and  State  papers  which 
he  wrote  for  his  Government  He  de¬ 
voted  himself  entirely  to  counteract  the 
policy  of  Austria,  but  what  is  of  more  in¬ 
terest  to  this  country  is  the  attitude  he 
took  up  regarding  the  Crimean  war.  In 
the  year  1854  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power.  He  had  put 
down  the  revolution  in  Austria,  and  order 
reigned  in  Poland.  The  Ottoman  Porte 
had,  however,  incurred  his  displeasure  for 
having  given  Polish  and  Hungarian  ref¬ 
ugees  positions  in  the  Turkish  army.  He 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  time  had  come 
to  put  an  end  to  the  government  of  the 
Sultan  in  Europe,  and  the  Crimean  war 
broke  out.  From  the  very  beginning  the 
Eastern  question  had  excited  the  keenest 
interest  in  Berlin.  Those  who  desired 
German  unity,  who  mourned  over  Olmutz 
and  the  loss  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  saw 
with  delight  any  symptom  of  Russian  hu¬ 
miliation.  They  imagined  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  was  offered  to  Prussia  to  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  Germany.  A  group 
of  distinguished  men,  like  Count  Goltz 
and  Count  Pourtales  and  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillors  Bethmann-Hollweg  and  Mathis, 
urged  strongly  an  alliance  with  the  West¬ 
ern  Powers,  and  their  organ  in  the  press, 
the  Freustische  Wochenblatt,  published 
very  able  articles  in  this  sense.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mantenf- 
fel,  held  different  views,  and  so  did  Gen¬ 
eral  Count  Dohna,  Count  Alvensleben- 
Erxleben,  and  others  who  were  special 
favorites  with  the  King.  The  latter  were 
Russian  sympathizers  pure  and  simple, 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  sovereign  who 
had  done  so  much  to  crush  the  revolution 
of  1848. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Bismarck  thought 
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himself  justified  in  offering  his  opinion. 
Ue  wrote  several  letters  on  the  general 
position  of  Prussia,  which  will  be  found 
in  Poschinger’s  work,  and  which  explain 
much  uf  his  subsequent  policy.  In  the 
first  place  he  expressed  entire  concurrence 
with  those  who  desired  to  avoid  a  war 
with  Russia.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Western  Powers  ran  no  real  danger.  The 
contrary  would  be  the  case  with  Prussia. 
If  she  joined  France  and  England  she 
would  have  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
war,  and  had  nothing  to  gain  in  the  not 
improbable  event  of  military  success.  Ue 
insisted  that  his  country  h^  little  to  fear 
from  the  progress  of  Russia  in  the  East. 
Her  real  enemy  was  Austria.  If  they  de¬ 
cided  in  Berlin  to  join  in  the  war,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation  dictated  that  they 
should  take  the  side  against  Austria  so  as 
to  force  that  Power  to  given  the  Iloben- 
sollern  monarchy  elbow-room  in  Oennan 
affairs.  Bismarck  himself  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  neutrality,  and  this  advice  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  King. 

These  letters  from  Frankfort  show  that 
Bismarck  was  always  a  firm  advocate  of 
the  policy  of  a  good  understanding  with 
Russia.  Although  he  has  many  English 
friends,  and  in  one  of  these  letters  frankly 
says  that  after  his  own  land  there  is  no 
country  to  which  he  is  so  attached  as  Eng¬ 
land.  yet  he  has  always  had  a  profound 
mistrust  of  the  policy  of  an  English  alli¬ 
ance.  He  has  never  forgotten,  and  con¬ 
stantly  alludes  to,  the  conduct  of  England 
in  deserting  Frederick  the  Great.  His 
confidence  has  not  been  strengthened  by 
bis  observations  of  English  policy  in  his 
own  time.  This  idea  of  holding  to  the 
Russian  alliance  found  expression  some 
years  later,  after  be  became  Prime  Min¬ 
ister.  W'hen  the  Crimean  war  broke  out 
the  Poles  in  London  and  Paris  began  to 
show  great  signs  of  activity.  Some  of 
them,  followers  of  General  ^ieroslawski, 
hoped  for  a  democratic  republic  and  the 
destruction  of  Western  culture.  More 
moderate  men  gathered  round  Prince 
Adam  Cxartoryski,  the  patriarch  of  the 
Polish  exiles,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
throne  should  Poland  become  an  indepen¬ 
dent  kingdom.  Nothing  of  importance, 
however,  took  place  during  the  war. 
When  it  was  over  the  French  Emperor 
turned  his  attention  to  the  expulsion  uf 
the  Austrians  from  Italy,  which  task  occu¬ 
pied  him  from  the  campaign  of  Solferino 


in  1859  till  the  cession  of  Venice  to  him 
by  Austria  in  1866.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  clear  that  Russia  must  not  be  offended, 
and  the  notion  of  restoring  Poland  by 
force  of  arms  was  out  of  the  question. 
He  maintained,  however,  his  interest  in 
the  country,  and  when  he  met  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  in  Southern  Germany  in 
1857,  he  urged  that  Russia  should  make 
Poland  every  possible  concession  consist¬ 
ent  with  her  own  interests.  Alexander 
was  prepared  to  do  anything  that  was  for 
the  benefit  of  his  subjects  ;  and  his  chan¬ 
cellor  was  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  the  French  alliance,  through  which  he 
hoped  to  get  back  for  his  country  the 
foremost  position  in  Europe,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  tear  np  the  treaty  which  pre¬ 
vented  Russian  ships  of  war  from  cruising 
in  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Government  of  St.  Petersburg  set  to  work 
to  introduce  some  reforms,  but  it  made 
the  capital  mistake  of  supposing  that  im¬ 
provement  in  administration  was  what  the 
Poles  wanted.  There  were  at  that  time 
two  parties  formed  in  Poland,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  White  and  the  Red. 
The  first  party  was  mainly  composed  of 
the  great  aristocracy,  who  desired  a  sepa¬ 
rate  administrative  system,  the  restoration 
of  the  constitution  of  1815,  and  a  national 
army.  By  this  means  they  hoped  to  ob¬ 
tain  gradually  complete  independence. 
The  Red  party  were  impatient  at  delay, 
and  were  anxious  for  an  immediate  appeal 
to  arms.  In  January  1863  niimbeis  of 
young  men  began  to  assemble  in  a  wood 
a  few  miles  from  Warsaw,  and  similar 
bands  were  formed  near  Lublin,  Plock, 
and  other  towns.  On  the  night  of  the 
23rd  some  small  Russian  garrisons  were 
surprised,  and  about  a  hundred  soldiers 
murdered  in  their  beds  or  burned  in  the 
barracks.  The  country  rose  iu  revolution. 
Prince  Gortschakoff  was  unmoved,  for  he 
l>elieved,  like  all  the  world  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  that  the  rebellion  would  soon  be 
crushed.  In  that  case  the  Marquis  Wielo- 
polski,  who  was  governing  Poland,  would 
become  all  powerful.  This  nobleman, 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  intellect  Poland 
could  boast  of,  desired  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  between  his  own  country  and  Russia, 
with  a  view  to  counteract  German  influ¬ 
ence,  which  he  positively  hated.  He  and 
his  friends,  who  possessed  great  influence 
over  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  desired 
that  Poland  should  become  an  indepen- 
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dent  kingdom  nnder  Russian  protection, 
strong  enough  to  absorb  Servia,  Croatia, 
and  perhaps  all  the  Slav  countries  in  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and  thereby  help  Russia 
to  plant  her  standard  on  the  dome  of  the 
Aya  Sofia. 

In  V'ienna,  Berlin,  and  London  there 
was  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  further 
development  of  things.  At  that  moment 
Russia  and  France  were  opposed  to  Eng* 
land  on  the  question  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  and  it  became  known  that 
the  French  Emperor,  in  spite  of  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  his  country,  looked  coldly  on 
the  Polish  insurrection.  The  conclusion 
Bismarck  arrived  at  was  that  the  Russian 
Chancellor,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  the  Governor  of  Poland  thoroughly 
understood  each  other,  and  that  they  all 
agreed  that  a  new  Poland,  in  friendly  alli¬ 
ance  with  Russia,  would  serve  as  a  basis 
for  an  attack  on  Vienna  and  on  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
could  then  settle  the  Italian  question,  and 
perhaps  obtain  for  France  the  annexation 
of  Belgium  and  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

In  England  the  government,  who  had 
some  inkling  of  the  objects  of  France,  en- 
encouraged  popular  sympathy  with  the 
Polish  insurrection  ;  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna,  notwithstanding  its  fear  for  Gali¬ 
cia,  viewed  it  with  satisfaction  because  it 
crossed  the  plans  of  Prince  (rortschakoff. 
Bismarck  was  equally  determined  to  use 
the  rebellion  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
down  the  Russo-P'rench  alliance,  and  he 
set  about  doing  so  with  characteristic  cour¬ 
age,  originality  and  genius. 

On  various  grounds  connected  with  ex¬ 
ternal  German  politics  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Prussia  and  Austria  were  becoming 
daily  more  strained.  England,  for  some 
perfectly  unintelligible  reason,  took  the 
side  of  Austria,  and  was  continually  ui^- 
ing  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  to  adopt  a  mure 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  Government 
of  Vienna.  This  advice  was  always  met 
by  Bismarck  with  a  request  that  the  min¬ 
isters  of  Francis  Joseph  should  be  told  to 
be  more  civil  to  Prussia. 

More  important  for  Prussia  than  the 
advice  of  Pingland  was  the  change  of 
French  policy  in  the  autumn  of  1862. 
The  Cabinet  of  Turin  held  fast  to  the  idea 
that  Rome  must  be  the  capital  of  Italy. 
But  they  announced  that  the  city  must  be 
won  by  peaceable  means,  and  therefore, 


while  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  Roma 
Capitale,  did  not  hesitate  to  disperse  the 
freebooters  of  Garibaldi  at  Aspromonte. 
Soon  after  this  Napoleon  the  Third,  who 
always  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  force 
both  the  Pope  and  Italy  to  accept  his  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  question,  determined  to 
show  his  displeasure  to  the  Court  of  Turin 
by  making  a  change  in  his  diplomatic  ser¬ 
vice.  He  therefore  sent  to  Rome  and 
Turin  as  his  representatives  men  of  what 
were  called  Ultramontane  views.  Thou- 
venel,  who  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
was  dismissed,  and  his  place  given  to 
Dronyn  de  Lhuys,  the  old  friend  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  the  Pope.  It  became  therefore 
vital  for  Prussia  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  government  of  the  Czar. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which 
would  most  inconvenience  the  Prussian 
monarchy — a  victory  of  the  Revolutionary 
party,  such  as  Mieroslawski,  Mazzini,  and 
Garibaldi  desired,  or  the  establishment  of 
a  Polish  state  under  the  protectorate  of 
Russia  and  France,  which  was  the  plan  of 
Wielopolski  and  Prince  Gortschakoff. 
The  Radical  party  had  already  proclaimed 
their  desire  to  incorporate  into  the  future 
Polish  Republic,  West  Prussia,  Posen, 
and  Pomerania  up  to  the  Oder.  The 
other  party,  indeed,  were  moderate  in  lan¬ 
guage,  but  if  they  got  the  upper  band  it 
was  plain  that  Wielopolski  would  be 
driven  forward  by  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  his  own  inclinations.  More¬ 
over,  Prince  Gortschakoff  was  the  last 
man  to  stop  him  in  his  career.  The  mo¬ 
ment,  therefore,  the  news  of  the  Polish 
insurrection  reached  Berlin  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  deal  directly  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  for  this  purpose  General 
von  Alvensleben  was  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
bui^  to  ask  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  for  an  explanation  of  the  situation 
and  to  consult  as  to  the  best  means  of 
putting  down  the  rebellion.  Considering 
the  general  position  of  European  politics 
at  the  moment  this  mission  of  Alvensleben 
was  a  very  bold  step.  Everybody  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  Poles.  Liberals,  Cleri¬ 
cals,  Republicans,  Conservatives  worked 
together  in  their  interest.  They  were 
backed  by  the  jiublic  opinion  of  Europe, 
and  had  stanch  friends  in  all  the  most 
important  Governments.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  however,  secured  a  welcome  for 
the  Prussian  general  at  St.  Petersburg. 
A  convention  was  signed  by  which  the 
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two  Powers  agreed  to  render  each  other 
mutaal  assistance.  Gortschakoff  was  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  arrangement,  and  although  it 
was  agreed  to  keep  the  transaction  secret, 
he  made  it  known  the  very  next  day  to 
the  Doc  de  Montebello,  the  French  -Am¬ 
bassador,  and  that  diplomatist  showed  his 
respect  for  the  Russian  Chancellor  by  at 
once  telling  Herr  ron  Kedem,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  minister,  from  whom  he  heard  the 
news.  Bismarck  had  no  objection  that 
all  the  world  should  know  what  had  taken 
place,  and  on  the  11th  of  February  he  had 
an  interview  with  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan, 
and  told  him  about  it.  Sir  Andrew  asked 
if  the  troops  on  each  side  would  cross  the 
frontier.  Bismarck  replied  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  and  remarked  that  Prussia  would  not 
tolerate  an  independent  Poland.  “  But 
what,”  said  Sir  Andrew,  “  if  the  Rus¬ 
sians  should  be  driven  out  f”  ”  In  that 
case,”  said  Bismarck,  ”  we  shall  occupy 
the  kingdom  ourselves.’’  “Europe  will 
never  tolerate  that,”  remarked  Sir  An¬ 
drew,  and  repeated  this  phrase  several 
times.  “  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  Eu¬ 
rope  f”  said  Bismarck.  “  The  different 
great  nations,”  replied  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador.  “  Are  you  then  all  i^eed  f” 
said  Bismarck.  This  question  was  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  answer,  and  Sir  Andrew 
stammered  something  about  France  not 
allowing  Polish  oppression.  “  Well,  as 
for  us,”  said  Bismarck,  “  the  suppression 
of  the  revolution  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death.”  He  held  the  same  language  to 
the  French  minister,  who,  however,  re¬ 
plied  he  knew  nothing  as  to  the  designs 
of  his  Government. 

Napoleon  the  Third  was  an  enemy  of 
the  Red  party.  He  would  have  been  de¬ 
lighted  to  support  Wielopolski,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Prussian  Convention  was  most 
unpleasant  to  him.  At  the  same  time  the 
whole  Clerical  party  in  France  as  well  as 
the  Republicans  were  equally  enthusiastic 
about  Poland.  It  became,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  importance  to  pretend  at  least 
to  do  something  for  Poland,  and  the 
French  Government  hit  on  the  thought  of 
turning  their  attention  not  to  Russia  but 
to  Prussia.  Drouyn  de  Lbuys  was  just 
the  man  for  such  a  policy. 

The  Prussian  Ambassador  was  first  in¬ 
formed  that  it  would  have  been  well  if 
Prussia  would  remain  neutral  in  the  Polish 
question.  A  few  days  later  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  convention  had  made  the 
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Polish  question  a  European  one,  and  at 
last  it  was  intimated  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  France  but  the  resignation  of  Bis¬ 
marck.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  asked 
to  join  in  a  Note  to  that  effect,  and  it  was 
hoped  it  would  assent,  considering  the 
hostility  to  Prussia.  In  London  there 
was  a  general  sympathv  for  the  Poles,  and 
Lord  John  Russell'  fiad,  unfortunately, 
made  use  of  some  expressions  against  the 
Russo-Prussian  Convention.  It  was 
hoped,  therefore,  England  would  also 
join.  Lord  John,  however,  recognized 
the  danger  of  the  insurrection  for  Prussia, 
and  refused  to  be  a  party  to  any  remon¬ 
strance.  Austria  followed  suit,  and  the 
whole  French  plan  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  Prussian  statesman  had  during  all 
this  time  to  face  the  intrigues  of  Gort¬ 
schakoff  and  a  most  violent  attack  in  his 
own  Chamber.  The  Berlin  Parliament 
condemned  the  action  of  the  Government 
and  declared  for  neutrality.  Bismarck, 
however,  remained  unmoved.  He  stood 
firm  by  his  own  views,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  policy  was  the  basis 
of  his  success  in  the  Danish  war,  in 
the  war  with  Austria,  and  in  the  war  of 
1870. 

When  Bismarck  became  Prime  Minister 
of  Prussia  everything  was  in  confusion. 
After  the  year  1848  a  powerful  reaction 
had  set  in  throughout  the  country,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  revolutionary  vehemence 
of  the  demagogues  and  the  want  of  practi¬ 
cal  sense  which  the  Liberal  party  had  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Frankfort.  The  great  middle 
class  besran  to  tremble  for  its  safety,  and 
desired  above  all  things  the  preservation 
of  order.  This  state  of  feeling  produced 
a  movement  in  Prussia  similar  to  that 
which  placed  the  second  Bonaparte  on  the 
French  throne  and  Bach  at  the  head  of 
Austrian  affairs.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  ministry  of  Manteuffel  acquired 
for  some  years  considerable  popularity, 
notwithstanding  the  Convention  of  01- 
inQtz.  The  Prince  of  Prussia,  however, 
had  never  forgotten  this  event,  and  he 
was  further  alienated  from  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  in  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  Kleist-Retzow,  a  highly  honor¬ 
able  but  uncompromising  Pomeranian  no¬ 
bleman,  administered  the  provinces  on  the 
Rhine. 

When  the  Prince  of  Prussia  succeeded 
to  the  government  of  his  brother.  King 
Fredericlt  William  the  Fourth,  he  intro- 
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duced  into  the  ministry  a  liberal  element, 
consisting  of  Connt  Schwerin,  Auerswald, 
and  Patow.  The  very  first  efforts  of  King 
William  the  First  were  directed  to  accoiii- 

flisliing  a  complete  reform  of  the  army, 
lis  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Landwehr 
as  a  force  of  the  first  line,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  more  efficient,  just,  and  impartial 
method  of  universal  military  service.  The 
Landwehr  had  shown,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  it  was  difficult  to  mobilise 
with  rapidity.  In  truth,  it  had  never 
been  a  very  good  force.  Prussians  were 
very  angry  at  some  remarks  which  were 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington — not 
flattering  to  its  conduct — during  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Waterloo.  But  the  Duke  was 
riglit.  There  can  be  no  question  that  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  at  Charle¬ 
roi  the  conduct  of  the  Landwehr  regiments 
under  Ziethen,  though  excellent  as  far  as 
bravexy  was  concerned,  was  wanting  in 
many  soldier-like  qualities.  No  one  dis¬ 
putes  tlifi  heroism  these  militiamen  showed 
at  Lign^  but  at  the  moment  of  defeat 
they  became  so  disorganized  that  old  Pnis-' 
sian  officers  were  reminded,  during  the 
night  of  16-17  June,  1815,  and  during 
the  retreat  on  Wavre,  of  the  confusion 
which  followed  Jena. 

The  wonderful  march  to  Waterloo  re¬ 
mains  a  glorious  recollection  in  the  Prus- 
sian  army.  But  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
in  that  battle  fell  on  the  fourth  corps, 
which  was  commanded  by  Bdlow,  and 
was  not  engaged  at  Ligny.  The  casual¬ 
ties  of  the  first  corps,  under  Ziethen, 
which  had  been  much  reduced  by  the  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  Landwehr  regiments, 
and  those  of  the  second  corps  under  Pirch, 
were  comparatively  slight.  The  great  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Prussian  army,  as  far  as  fight¬ 
ing  was  concerned,  was  rendered  by  Bil¬ 
low,  who  lost  in  the  storming  of  Plan- 
chenoit  over  six  thousand  men.  The  cam¬ 
paign  of^Waterloo,  however  creditable  to 
the  Prussian  army,  could  not,  therefore, 
be  cited  as  showing  the  efficiency  of  the 
Landwehr.  Still  the  force  was  popular, 
owing  to  the  stirring  memories  of  Gross- 
beeren,  Dennewitz,  and  the  wild  Homeric 
battle  on  the  Katzbach,  and  the  reforms, 
moreover,  would  in  the  first  instance  cost 
money.  There  was  a  further  difficulty. 
Both  Patow  and  Schwerin  bad  committed 
themselves  in  opposition  to  a  reduction  of 
military  expenditure.  They  consented,  as 
ministers,  to  a  plan  which  could  not  be 


carried  out  without  an  increase  in  that  ex¬ 
penditure  of  12,000,000  thalers. 

Considerable  friction  arose  in  conse¬ 
quence  between  the  King’s  Government 
and  the  Chamber.  There  is  nobody  who 
does  not  know  at  the  present  day  how 
completely  right  King  William  was  in  this 
matter.  If  he  had  been  less  clear-sighted 
and  firm  the  unity  of  Germany  would  still 
be  a  thing  of  the  future.  At  that  time, 
however,  even  wise  men  thought  him 
needlessly  obstinate.  Ill-feeling  deepened 
between  the  Crown  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nation.  King  William  “had 
to  give  up  one  public  man  after  another. 
At  last  he  determined  to  entrust  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  Bismarck,  who  was  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Paris.  Count  Bernstorff,  who  was 
Prussian  Ambassador  here  some  twenty 
years  since,  used  to  claim  credit  for  hav¬ 
ing  done  something  to  influence  the  choice 
of  the  King.  However  that  may  be,  Bis¬ 
marck  became  Prime  Minister  on  the  2l8t 
of  September,  1862,  a  most  noteworthy 
date,  not  for  Prussian  chronicles  alone, 
but  for  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

Bismarck  resolved  at  all  hazards  to 
stand  by  his  King  and  see  the  army  re¬ 
form  accomplished.  The  use  of  the  royal 
prerogative  introduced  the  necessary  re¬ 
forms.  The  Prime  Minister  defied  the 
Parliament.  He  treated  the  Opposition 
with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt.  He 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  cause,  and 
was  ably  assisted  by  the  splendid  talents 
and  unflinching  courage  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  Albrecht  von  Boon.  The  scenes  in 
the  House  that  used  daily  to  take  place 
baffle  ail  description.  The  most  striking 
of  these  was  perhaps  the  oratorical  duel 
between  Dr.  Gneist,  who  is  so  well  known 
in  England  by  reason  of  his  famous  books 
on  our  constitution,  and  Field  Marshal 
Boon.  Dr.  Gneist  delivered  a  carefully 
prepared  philippic  against  the  Minister  of 
War,  and  made  use  of  language  totally 
unjustifiable,  and  of  which  1  am  quite  sure 
he  has  long  since  bitterly  repented.  Boon 
rose  at  the  ministers’  table  and  delivered 
a  reply  so  crushing  in  its  effect  that  it  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  well-known  de¬ 
nunciation  of  Lafayette  by  M.  de  Serre. 
Feeling  ran  so  high  that  the  firmest  men 
became  uneasy  lest  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  should  break  out.  Bismarck, 
Boon,  and  the  King  kept  their  minds 
clear,  their  heads  erect,  and  faced  the 
storm.  Long  after,  when  the  ship  was 
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safe  in  port,  some  of  their  greatest  ad-  not  agree  to  a  policy  which  might  mean 
rairers  and  even  fulsome  flatterers  iiad  the  total  destruction  of  Austria, 
been  their  bitterest  opponents  and  enemies  The  debate  became  animated,  and  the 
in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger.  I^ing  grew  warm.  He  leaned  to  the  view 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  war  of  his  military  advisers,  and  in  the  course 
with  Austria  in  1866  are  well  known,  of  conversation  he  said,  no  doubt  unwit- 
They  grew  primarily  out  of  the  dualism  tingly,  something  which  hurt  the  feelings 
which  resulted  from  the  schism  in  the  na-  of  his  chief  minister.  Bismarck  retired 
tional  life  of  Germany  caused  by  the  Ref-  to  his  quarters  anxious,  and  waited  the 
orination  ;  but  the  immediate  occasion  determination  of  his  King.  While  he  was 
was  the  disputes  arising  out  of  the  joint  standing  at  a  window  somebody  entered 
occupations  of  Schleswig  Holstein.  What  the  room.  It  was  the  Crown  Prince.  Ho 
is  less  perfectly  understood,  even  in  Ger-  and  Bismarck  had  not  been  for  some  time 
many,  is  the  part  Bismarck  took  in  nego-  on  the  best  of  terms,  but  they  made  up 
listing  the  treaty  of  Nicolsburg,  which  ter-  their  differences  and  discussed  the  situa- 
minated  the  war.  The  truth  in  this  mat-  tion.  The  minister  convinced  the  son  of 
ter,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  yet  been  his  sovereign  of  the  danger  to  Prussia 
told.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Konig-  there  would  be  in  the  future,  if  not  in  the 
gratz  the  King  of  Prussia  called  together  present,  if  the  policy  which  the  King 
his  chief  councillors  to  consider  on  what  seemed  disposed  to  favor  were  adopted, 
basis  peace  should  be  negotiated  with  the  The  Crown  Prince,  when  the  council  again 
Austrian  Empire.  A  proposal  was  made  assembled,  gave  his  opinion  against  the 
that  Prussia  should  demand  certain  annex-  particular  annexation  proposed,  and  Bis- 
ations  of  territory,  not  necessary  now  to  inarck  was  triumphant.  That  wry  night 
mention,  but  to  which  it  was  positively  he  summoned  Giskra,  who  waWhen  bur- 
certain  that  Austria  would  not  consent  gomaster  of  Brunn,  and  sent  him  to  Vienna 
without  another  appeal  to  the  god  of  bat-  with  offers  of  peace,  which,  if  accepted 
ties.  Bismarck  opposed  on  five  grounds  ;  on  the  spot,  would  have  been  more  ad- 
that  it  would  lead  at  once  to  war  with  vantageous  than  the  peace  eventually  con- 
France,  for  which  they  were  not  pre-  eluded,  and  woul  1  have  saved  Austria  the 
pared  ;  that  there  was  cholera  in  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity, 
army  ;  that  the  troops  of  the  Southern  There  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
German  States  were  not  yet  defeated,  and  Bismarck  in  opposing  the  wishes  of  his 
that  with  a  little  assistance  from  without  imperial  master  on  this  occasion  rendered 
they  might  be  formidable  ;  that  the  war  one  of  his  most  solid  services  to  the  Ger- 
would  have  to  be  carried  into  Hungary  ;  man  nation  and  to  the  dynasty  to  which 
and  lastly,  that  the  end  must  be  the  total  he  is  so  devotedly  attached.  The  object 
destruction  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  of  the  war  was  attained  when  Austria 
would  greatly  aid  the  Panslavistic  move-  agreed  to  withdraw  from  Germany  and 
ment.  when  the  Germanic  settlement  of  1815 

The  original  proposal  was  vehemently  was  broken  up.  To  prosecute  the  war 
supported  by  Roon,  who  gave  a  complete  further  would  have  intensified  the  feeling 
answer  to  the  military  objections  raised  of  animosity  to  Prussia  in  the  South  Ger- 
by  the  Chancellor,  and  who  showed  that  man  States,  and  particularly  in  Bavaria, 
there  was  no  danger  to  fear  from  a  strug-  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  have  been 
gle  with  France,  seeing  that  the  munitions  out  of  the  question  to  expect  reconcilia- 
of  war  were  wanting  in  the  arsenals,  and  tiou  between  the  peoples  of  the  North  and 
that  the  whole  administVation  of  the  French  South  for  auother  generation.  It  is  not 
army  was  in  a  state  of  complete  confusion  likely  that  there  would  have  been  imme- 
owing  to  the  Mexican  expedition.  The  diate  war  with  France.  But  it  would  have 
Minister  of  War  was  supported  by  Moltke,  come  sooner  or  later,  and  when  it  did 
who  urged  that  another  blow  should  be  Southern  (irermany  would  have  been  once 
swiftly  struck  at  Austria,  aiTd  then  that  more  in  arms  against  the  North,  supported 
the  larger  part  of  the  army  should  be  by  whatever  was  left  of  Austrian  power, 
wheeled  round  for  a  march  on  Paris  if  the  This  catastrophe  was  averted  by  the  firm- 
Emperor  declared  war.  Bismarck,  beaten  ness  of  Bismarck,  for  when  the  hour  of 
on  the  military  points,  took  refuge  in  his  trial  came  four  years  after  Kuniggratz,  the 
fifth  argument,  and  plainly  said  he  would  sturdy  sons  of  the  Bavarian  mountains, 
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under  the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  PruHAta,  stormed  the  fortified  position 
of  Weissenburg,  and  were  among  the  first 
(iermans  to  shed  their  blood  in  that  war 
which  was  to  end  for  Germany  in  the  re¬ 
union  forever  of  her  Inst  western  march, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  Kaiser  und 
Reich  in  the  palace  of  the  very  sovereign 
who  hanied  the  Palatinate  and  tore  away 
Alsace. 

The  battle  of  Koniggrutz  was  fought  on 
the  3rd  of  July,  1866.  When  the  result 
was  known,  most  men  who  could  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  fell,  like  Gbthe  after 
Valmy,  that  a  new  era  was  approaching. 
There  was  consternation  at  the  Tuileries. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  had  not  cal¬ 
culated  on  so  rapid  and  complete  a  success 
for  the  Prussian  army.  His  knowledge 
of  Germany  led  him  to  expect  that  the 
•olid  regiments  of  King  William  would 
ultimately  be  victorious.  Hut  he  imag¬ 
ined  that  the  struggle  would  be  long,  that 
both  combatants  would  be  exhausted,  and 
that  be  would  be  able  to  offer  himself  as 
arbitrator  at  some  critical  moment,  and 
secure  thereby  for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
undisputed  supremacy  of  France.  He 
was  now  deeply  disconcerted,  and  without 
carefully  considering  the  situation  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  Berlin  which  was  delivered 
early  in  August,  1866.  He  demanded  for 
France  all  the  German  territories  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  together  with  the 
important  fortress  of  Mainz. 

Bismarck  did  not  hesitate  an  instant, 
but  at  once  refused  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  French  Government  and  determined 
to  accept  the  alternative  of  war.  A  few 
days  afterward,  however,  when  the  min¬ 
isters  in  Paris  realized  the  danger  of  a 
struggle  with  Pnissia,  it  was  intimated  to 
the  Court  of  Berlin  that  the  ultimatum 
was  sent  during  an  illness  of  the  Emperor, 
and  Bismarck  was  requested  to  think  no 
more  about  it.  From  that  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  the  relations  between  France  and 
Prussia  were  never  cordial,  and  it  was 
clear  that  sooner  or  later  hostilities  would 
break  out  Iretween  the  countries.  France 
began  almost  at  once  to  make  preparations 
for  them,  and  in  December,  1867,  Mar¬ 
shal  Niel,  the  Minister  of  War,  openly 
said  that  his  scheme  of  army  organization 
must  be  carried  through  in  order  to  pre- 

f*re  for  a  possible  collision  with  Prussia, 
n  July,  1868,  M.  Thiers,  at  that  time  far 
the  greatest  authority  of  the  Opposition, 
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spoke  with  even  nnusual  vehemence  in 
favor  of  increased  armament  in  view  of  an 
approaching  conflict  with  that  power. 

The  animosity  of  France  igi^inst  Prussia 
was  stimulated  by  the  action  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  harangues  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.  When  Napoleon  the  Third  went 
to  Salzbui^  to  visit  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  after  the  tragedy  at  Queretaro,  he 
continually  insisted  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  French  nation  were  so  bitterly 
jealous  of  Prussia  since  the  battle  of 
KOniggrutz  that  the  slightest  incident 
might  provoke  war.  The  Emperor  of 
France  asked  to  see  Prince  Hohenlohe 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister  of  Bavaria. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  went  to  the  station  at 
Munich  to  pay  his  respects.  The  Em¬ 
peror  got  out  of  his  carriage,  and,  walking 
up  and  down  the  platform,  warned  the 
Bavarian  minister  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  keeping  aloof  as  much  as  possible  from 
Prussia,  so  as  not  in  any  way  to  provoke 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  French.  The 
Emperor  did  not  evidently  know  the  full 
purport  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  which 
had  l>een  concluded  between  Prussia  and 
Bavaria  in  1866.  There  were  for  a  couple 
of  years  continual  rumors  of  a  Franco- 
German  war,  and  at  last  the  explosion 
came  in  1870. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  crown  of 
Spain  was  offered  to  Prince  Ijeopold  of 
Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen,  and  accepted 
by  him.  The  French  Government  and 
nation  became  frantic  with  anger.  The 
candidature  of  this  prince,  however,  had 
been  mentioned  the  year  before.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  Cortes,  Salazar 
y  Mazarredo,  had  published  a  pamphlet 
which  attracted  considerable  notice  in 
favor  of  choosing  Prince  Leopold  as  King 
of  Spain.  One  of  the  reasons  he  urged  in 
support  of  his  proposal  was  that  of  all 
candidates  this  Hohenzcllern  would  be 
least  objectionable  to  France,  and  less  dis¬ 
agreeable  a  good  deal  to  the  House  of 
Bonaparte  than  the  Due  de  Monlpensier. 
Prince  Leopold,  he  further  pointed  out, 
was  only  distantly  related  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  He  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
branch  of  the  Uohenzollerns  which  had 
for  centuries  been  separated  from  the 
Protestant  line. 

It  was  the' same  Salazar  y  Mazarredo 
who  in  1870  conducted  negotiations  per¬ 
sonally  with  the  Prince.  So  little  had  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  say  to  this  candidature 
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that  when  he  was  informed  of  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  courtesy,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1870,  he  was  exceedingly  surprised.  More¬ 
over  the  Spanish  Foreign  Secretary  Sagas- 
ta,  in  a  circular  note  of  the  7th  of  July, 
declared  that  the  Spanish  Government  had 
not  taken  the  advice  of,  or  communicated 
with,  any  foreign  cabinet,  but  had  dealt 
directly  with  the  Prince. 

The  moment  the  French  ministers  heard 
that  a  deputation  had  been  sent  by  the 
Spanish  Government  to  offer  the  crown  to 
Prince  Leopold,  Le  Sourd, 'the  French 
Charge  d’ Affaires  at  Berlin,  was  instructed 
to  ask  for  explanations.  He  called  on 
Herr  von  Thile,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  was  assured  by  him  that  the  Prussian 
Government  had  not  in  any  way  piomoted 
the  candidature,  and  knew  nothing  about 
it  more  than  the  rest  of  the  aorld.  This 
was  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  excitement 
in  France,  however,  became  more  and 
more  intense.  The  Due  de  Grainont  di¬ 
rected  M.  Benedetti  to  go  to  Ems,  whither 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  gone  to  drink  the 
waters,  to  see  that  sovereign  and  force 
him  to  order  the  Prince  Leopold  to  with¬ 
draw  his  candidature.  When  this  request 
was  made  to  King  William,  he  replied 
that  he  had  neither  encouraged  nor  op- 
osed  the  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
y  his  kinsman,  and  that  he  had  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  matter.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Prince  Antony  of  ilohenzollem  sent 
a  despatch  to  Marshal  Prim,  announcing 
on  behalf  of  his  son  his  renunciation  of 
all  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  a  copy 
of  this  message  was  sent  also  to  SeAor 
Oloaza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris. 
This  took  place  on  the  12th  of  July,  and 
everybody  hoped  peace  would  l>e  pre¬ 
served.  M.  Ollivier,  the  Prime  Minister, 
strongly  entertained  this  opinion  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  But  the  Due  deGramont  was 
deep  in  negotiations  for  forming  a  coali¬ 
tion  against  Prussia,  and  he  desired  war. 
He  confessed  to  Lord  Lyons  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Prince  Leopold’s  candida¬ 
ture  was  a  great  embarrassmenty  and  he 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  ordering  Bene¬ 
detti  to  ask  the  King  for  a  declaration  that 
he  would  not  at  any  future  time  sanction 
the  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by 
Prince  Leopold  or  any  of  his  kinsmen. 
On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  French 
ambassador  met  the  King  in  the  public 
garden,  and  in  accordance  with  his  in¬ 
structions,  asked  him  for  his  promise. 
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The  King  gave,  of  course,  a  point-blank 
refusal  to  so  preposterous  a  demand,  and 
said  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  bind 
himself  to  any  engagement  without  limit 
of  time,  and  that  he  must  reserv-e  his  right 
to  act  according  to  circumstances.  Sul^- 
quently  the  King  went  to  far  as  to  send  an 
aide-de-camp  to  Benedetti,  and  to  tell  him 
that  the  decision  of  Prince  Leopold  in  re¬ 
nouncing  the  proffered  crown  had  his  ap¬ 
proval.  Later  in  the  day  the  King  left 
Bins,  and  arrived  in  Berlin  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th.  He  was  met  at  the  railway- 
station  by  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  Hoon. 
It  was  by  that  time  plain  that  France  was 
bent  on  war.  Before  the  old  sovereigii 
reached  his  palace  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  give  orders  for  the  mobilization 
of  the  army.  The  news  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  crowd,  who  heard  it  with 
wild  enthusiasm.  That  very  night  the 
necessary  telegraphic  messages  were  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
words  of  Moltke  “  United  Germany  stood 
to  arms.”  Some  days  afterward  the 
French  declaration  of  war  was  received, 
and  the  great  struggle  began.  Everybody 
knows  the  result — in  a  few  months  France 
lay  "prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  conqueror. 

While  the  war  was  being  prosecuted 
with  vigor,  the  question  as  to  the  internal 
constitution  of  Germany  was  not  lost  sight 
of.  The  idea  of  re  establishing  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  was  in  man)'  minds,  but  his¬ 
torical  reasons  and  local  prejudices  made 
it  an  exceedingly  difficult  question  to 
touch.  The  Crown  Prince  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  active  among  leading  men 
in  urging  the  matter  forward.  The  late 
King  of  Bavaria  got  credit  for  having 
done  much  to  promote  it.  But  the  truth 
is,  he  had  no  steady  opinion  from  the 
commencement  in  favor  of  the  Empire. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  let  the 
world  know  the  course  of  action  which 
that  monarch  pursued  during  the  great 
struggle  in  which  his  country  was  engaged. 
He  never  once  showed  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  campaign.  The  King  of 
Saxony  despatched  a  general  officer  to 
Munich  during  the  autumn,  to  urge  the 
Kiug  to  take  some  initiative  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire,  lest  perchance  the 
movement  should  acquire  a  dangerously 
centralized  character.  King  Lewis  refused 
to  see  the  messenger.  Another  secret  en¬ 
voy  who  came  from  another  sovereign  was 
hardly  more  successful  with  the  King. 
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He  was  at  last  perauaded  to  move  by  a 
^ntleman  who  waa  aent  to  apeak  to  him 
by  Hiamarck.  And  the  letter  which  the 
Kin^  then  wrote,  and  which  waa  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Empire,  was  suggested  by  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck. 

When  the  German  Empire  was  re  estab¬ 
lished,  Bismarck  became  the  first  Chan¬ 
cellor.  The  constitution,  which  was  chiefly 
his  work,  was  modelled  on  that  of  the 
North  German  Confederation.  It  was  the 
main  object  to  be  contented  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  those  concessions  which  the  par¬ 
ticular  states  of  Germany  were  willing  to 
make  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  “  I  be¬ 
lieve,”  he  said,  speaking  of  the  German 
Constitution  on  the  10th  of  March,  1877, 
“  our  Constitution  possesses  a  self-con¬ 
structive  faculty  resembling  that  to  which 
the  British  Constitution  owes  its  forma¬ 
tion,  not  through  the  setting  up  of  a  the¬ 
oretical  ideal.” 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  Bismarck 
apart  from  his  influence  in  Parliament, 
and  this  brings  me  to  consider  him  as  a 
public  speaker.  He  has  always  been  fond 
of  insisting  that  he  is  no  orator.  Like 
Kant  and  Gothe  he  heartily  despises  rhe¬ 
torical  gifts.  His  great  effort  has  always 
been  to  make  his  speech  simple  and  plain, 
and  to  express  himself  as  neatly,  as  clearly, 
and  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  appeal 
solely  to  the  good  sense  of  his  audience. 
The  result,  however,  is  that  of  all  speeches 
his  read  far  the  best  on  account  of  the 
total  absence  of  verbosity.  They  are  rich 
in  thought  and  elegant  in  expression,  and 
are  sure  to  be  read  in  time  to  come  even 
for  their  high  literary  merit.  He  speaks 
with  far  more  deliberation  than  any  speaker 
I  have  ever  known.  The  nearest  approach 
to  him  in  this  characteristic  was  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Niebuhr  used  to  say  that 
M.  de  Serre  was  one  of  the  greatest  politi¬ 
cal  orators  that  ever  lived.  M.  de  Serre 
had  by  all  accounts  a  great  charm  of  de¬ 
livery,  and  no  doubt  great  wealth  of  ex¬ 
pression.  If  Niebuhr  had  lived  to  read 
the  speeches  of  Bismarck  he  would  have 
discovered  an  orator  who  at  least  in  many 
respects  would  come  up  to  his  view  of  a 
great  speaker.  In  conversation  he  fre¬ 
quently  uses  original  and  striking  meta¬ 
phors.  A  few  years  ago,  speaking  to  an 
English  statesman,  he  compared  the  French 
policy  in  Africa  to  a  fiery  steed  galloping 
across  the  desert  of  Sahara  and  finding  the 


ground  much  heavier  than  was  expected. 
It  is  now  five-and-twenty  years  since  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  first  presented  to 
Prince  Bismarck,  but  the  conversation  I 
then  had  with  him  made  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  that,  though  followed  by  many  others, 
not  a  word  of  it  has  faded  from  my  mem¬ 
ory.  Various  subjects  were  discussed. 
Speaking  of  England,  he  expressed  the 
opinion,  which  I  know  he  has  not  changed, 
that  although  more  Englishmen  than  for¬ 
merly  spoke  German,  the  ignorance  of 
Germany  in  this  country  was  greater  than 
ever.  Those  who  had  acquired  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  did  not  use  it  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  literature  and  trying  to 
understand  the  German  mind.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  work  of  any  consider¬ 
able  German  poet,  from  the  Parzival  of 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  to  the  songs  and 
ballads  of  Uhland,  was  at  all  widely  or 
properly  appreciated  in  England.  ‘‘  Na¬ 
tions,”  he  said,  “  have  not  yet  been  drawn 
closer  together  since  locomotion  has  t>e- 
come  more  easy.  This  is  a  melancholy 
reflection.  In  the  days  of  my  youth,  a 
certain  number  of  English  used  to  come 
here  and  stay  some  time  among  us.  Now 
they  fly  like  woodcocks  across  the  conti¬ 
nent  No  English  leading  public  man  has 
anything  like  the  knowledge  of  Germany 
Carteret  possessed  a  hundred  years  since.” 

Among  his  personal  characteristics  Bis¬ 
marck’s  extraordinary  coolness  and  cour¬ 
age  are  very  prominent.  Dr.  Droysen 
told  me  that  once  during  the  revolutionary 
days  of  1848  Bismarck  went  into  an  inn 
to  get  a  glass  of  beer.  There  was  a  man 
in  the  room  talking  to  a  very  excited  audi¬ 
ence  and  speaking  most  disrespectfully  of 
the  Queen  of  Prussia.  Bismarck  went  up 
to  him  and  instantly  called  upon  him  to 
apologize.  The  man  demurred,  but  he 
soon  thought  better  of  it,  and  expressed 
his  regret  before  the  whole  revolutionary 
crowd.  Three-and-twenty  years  after,  in 
1871,  Busch  tells  us  that  during  the  partial 
occupation  of  Paris  Bismarck  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  going  into  the 
city.  He  was  soon  recognized,  and  a 
crowd  gathered  round  and  became  threat¬ 
ening.  He  went  up  to  the  man  who 
looked* specially  truculent,  pulled  out  a 
cigar,  and  asked  him  for  a  light.  The 
man  was  so  astounded  that  he  pulled  his 
short  clay  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and 
offered  it  to  Bismarck  with  the  most  polite 
of  bows.  Stories  illustrating  Bismarck’s 
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humor  are  endless,  and  we  meet  them  at 
•very  turn. 

On  one  occasion  be  had  to  meet  Hein* 
rich  von  Gagem  at  the  bouse  of  Manteuffel 
on  some  business  of  a  political  character. 
Manteuffel  left  them  alone  to  discuss  the 
subject  they  came  about.  Gagcm  in¬ 
stantly  drew  himself  up  and  began  to  talk 
in  a  very  loud  voice  as  if  he  were  making 
a  speech.  Bismarck  waited  till  he  had 
finished  and  offered  some  cold  and  curt 
remark.  Gagern  started  off  again  and 
made  a  second  oration.  Then  a  third  ; 
at  last  he  went  away.  Manteuffel  came 
back  and  asked  whether  everything  had 
gone  well.  “We  settled  nothing,”  was 
Bismarck’s  reply.  “  That  is  a  stupid  fel¬ 
low  ;  he  mistook  me  for  a  popular  assem¬ 
bly.” 

Bismarck,  as  a  boy,  received  the  rite  of 
confirmation  from  ^hleiermacher  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Berlin. 
Schleiermacher  started  from  the  Moravian 
sect,  and  never  lost  the  influence  of  his 
early  training.  Partly,  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  Schleiermacher  Bismarck 
has  always  been  attracted  by  their  litera¬ 
ture.  Busch  tells  us  that  early  on  the 
morning  after  the  battle  of  ^dan  the 
Chancellor  was  summoned  to  meet  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  After  he  left  his 
room  his  neighbor  entered  it  while  the  ser¬ 
vant  was  putting  it  in  order.  Two  books 
of  devotion  of  the  Moravian  sect  were  in 
the  room  :  one  was  called  “  Die  t&gliche 
Erquicknng  fur  glaubige  Christen,”  the 
other  “  T&gliche^sungen  und  Lehrtexte 
der  Brudergemeinde  fiir  1870.”  And 
the  servant  stated  that  His  Excellency  was 
always  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  books 
in  question  before  going  to  bed. 

No  account  of  Bismarck  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  some  allusion  to  his  relations 
in  private  life.  The  letters  which  were 
written  at  various  times  to  members  of  his 
family  reveal  a  nature  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  richness.  His  marvellous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  landscape  in  Sweden,  in  Hungary, 
in  France,  in  Spain,  show  an  enthusiast 
for  nature,  and  he  speaks  of  the  sea  in 
language  which  recalls  some  of  the  finest 
passages  in  Victor  Hugo.  His  kindness 
of  heart  was  not  alone  exhibited-  to  his 
own  people.  I  was  told  once,  by  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  opportunities  of  knowing, 
that  he  never  observed  Bismarck  say  a 
really  unkind  or  hard  thing  to  any  sub¬ 
ordinate  he  conceived  was  doing  his  best. 


On  the  other  hand  a  person  entitled  to  the 
highest  credibility  assured  me  be  once  saw 
an  official  of  position  come  out  of  the 
room  of  the  Chancellor  showing  by  hU 
garments  unmistakable  signs  that  an  ink- 
Imttle  had  been  burled  at  him. 

But  the  strongest  of  all  Bismarck’s  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  is  his  firm,  unshaken, 
and  deep  sense  of  bis  duty  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  At  the  height  of  the  Franco- 
Gennan  war  be  said  :  “  did  I  not  believe 
in  a  divine  ordinance  which  has  destined 
this  German  nation  for  good  and  great 
things,  I  would  have  never  taken  up  my 
calling.  ...  To  my  steadfast  faith  alone 
I  owe  the  power  of  resisting  all  manner  of 
absurdities  which  1  have  shown  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Rob  me  of  ray  Faith, 
and  you  rob  me  of  my  country.  Find 
me  a  successor  animated  by  similar  prin¬ 
ciples  and  I  will  resign  on  the  spot.”  All 
persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the  future 
of  Germany  will  earnestly  hope  that  suc¬ 
cessor  has  been  found. 

When  the  resignation  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  was  announced,  many  persons  has¬ 
tily  assumed  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  a 
serious  misunderstanding  with  his  sover¬ 
eign  on  economic  and  socialist  questions. 
Those  who  came  to  that  conclusion  had 
not  followed  with  any  care  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck’s  attitude  to  the  pressing  problem 
of  the  hour.  Had  ho  been  seriously  op¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  Emperor  iu 
calling  together  the  labor  conference,  he 
would,  of  course,  have  resigned  when  his 
imperial  master  decided  to  summon  it. 
The  truth  is  that  very  soon  after  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  William  the  Second  differences 
arose  between  the  young  monarch  and  the 
Chancellor.  They  existed  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  a  year  ago  and  longer.  The  leading 
idea  of  Bismarck  always  was  to  maintain 
thoroughly  gootl  relations  with  Russia. 
This  was  one  of  his  chief  differences  with 
the  late  Emperor  Frederick  and  also  with 
the  most  powerful  members  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  staff.  The  present  Emperor  is  a 
warm  partisan  of  the  triple  alliance,  but 
Bismarck  while  equally  anxious  to  pre¬ 
serve  that  combination,  has  attached  more 
importance  than  his  sovereign  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  bringing  about  an  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  Russia  on  such  a  basis 
as  would  secure  the  interests  of  each 
power  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  More¬ 
over,  the  Chancellor  has  always  looked 
with  cold  suspicion  on  the  colonial  policy 
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which  h«s  the  eympathy  of  the  Emper* 
or. 

Although  William  the  Firet  did  not 
alwajB  take  the  same  view  of  things  as  his 
great  minister,  he  never  took  any  impor* 
Unt  step  without  telling  Prince  Bismarck 
befoiehand.  William  the  Second  has  not 
observed  this  rale  so  panctiliously.  Prince 
Bismarck  thought  he  had  some  right  to 


complain  of  the  action  of  his  sovereign  in 
this  respect.  And,  considering  the  ser¬ 
vices,  experience,  and  fame  of  the  great 
minister,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  consent  to  be  responsible  for  acts 
about  which  he  had  not  been  previously 
consulted,  and  the  consequences  of  which 
might  be  moat  momentous. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


BAIN. 

BV  C.  W.  HKRBKRT. 

It  rains,  and  all  the  sky  is  gray  ; 

While  I  with  heart  so  blithe  and  gay 
Sit  here  and  dream  my  time  away. 

Hcart-sunshine  throws  on  outward  things 
Its  own  glad  life  :  with  ruffled  wings 
The  lark  through  rain  soars  up  and  sings. 

And  so  it  still  must  ever  be  : 

The  eyes,  the  eyes  shall  only  see  | 

Without  what  is  within,  for  we 
Are  makers,  everlastingly. 

— Spectator. 


ABISTOCBACT  OB  DEMOCBACY. 
A  Rkplt  to  Propkssor  Hcxlkt. 

BY  BAMCKL  LAIMO. 


Whin  a  man  like  Professor  Huxley, 
who  has  long  been  looked  up  to  as  the 
most  brilliant  champion  of  advanced 
thought,  propounds  principles  which  are 
not  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of 
the  most  fossiliz<^  old  Toryism,  it  be¬ 
hooves  those  who  believe  in  modern  prog¬ 
ress  to  review  their  position  and  make  sure 
that  they  are  standing  on  solid  ground. 
The  Professor  has  been  moved  to  descend 
from  the  serene  regions  of  science,  and 
enter  on  the  burning  region  of  practical 
politics  by  two  considerations. 

1.  He  is  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
democratic  ideas  and  institutions,  by 
which,  as  he  forcibly  expresses  it,  the 
navigation  of  the  vessel  of  State  is  to  be 
intrusted  to.  the  votes  of  the  *  *  cooks  and 
loblolly.boys  instead  of  the  officers,”  and 
when  ‘‘  the  ‘  great  heart  ’  of  the  crew  is 
called  upon  to  settle  the  ship’s  course.” 


2.  He  specially  distrusts  such  a  demo¬ 
cratic  extension  of  the  franchise,  because 
he  thinks  that  it  leads  straight  to  what  he 
calls  ”  Rousseauism,”  that  is,  to  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  throw  all  the  fundamental  institu¬ 
tions  of  society,  and  especially  that  of  land 
and  other  forms  of  pnvate  property,  into 
a  crucible,  and  cast  them  into  new  and 
impracticable  forms  in  accordance  with 
visionary  abstract  theories  of  the  natural 
equality  of  men. 

It  is  clear  that  this  argument  is  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  which  has  been  used  since  the 
days  of  Thucydides,  in  the  long  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  Aris¬ 
tocracy  and  Democracy  ;  and  that  the 
**  loblolly-boy”  simile  is  in  effect  a  preg¬ 
nant  and  pithy  way  of  patting  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  urged 
by  Sir  Charles  Wetherall  and  Colonel 
Sibthorp,  and  since  repeated  by  every  op- 
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ponent  of  the  great  democratic  reforms, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
have  80  completely  transformed  the  course 
of  legislation.  It  is  a  plausible  aigu* 
ment ;  but  it  has  certainly  thus  far  shown 
no  sign  of  satisfying  that,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  surest  test  of  truth,  whether  in 
scientific,  or  in  political  and  social  evolu¬ 
tion,  “  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.” 

And  here  let  me  begin  by  saying  that 
it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  find  that  in  contesting  Professor  Hux* 
ley’s  conclusions  it  is  a  question  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  facts,  and  not  of  conflict  of 
principle.  I  entirely  agree  with  him  that 
social  and  political  problems  are  so  in¬ 
finitely  complicated  that  it  is  impossible 
to  solve  them  absolutely  by  any  recurrence 
to  axioms  or  first  principles. 

If  even  the  simple  problem  of  three 
bodies  revolving  round  a  common  centre 
of  gravity  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  can 
only  be  solved  by  successive  approxima¬ 
tions,  how  hopeless  must  be  the  task  of 
arriving  at  any  hard-and-fast  mathemati¬ 
cal  solution  of  the  problem  of  thirty-five 
millions  of  people  revolving  each  in  its 
own  individual  orbit,  determined  by  an 
infinite  number  of  impulses  of  self-inter¬ 
est;  sentiment,  hereditary  influences,  race, 
country,  education,  and  ail  the  vastly 
varied  a6tion  of  a  complex  environment. 
In  fact  I  am  disposed  to  go  even  farther 
in  this  direction  than  the  Professor  him¬ 
self,  and  to  object  that  in  his  ”  loblolly- 
boy”  simile,  which  contains  the  essence 
of  his  argument  against  democracy,  he  has 
stated  the  problem  too  generally,  and  not 
coupled  it  with  the  necessary  limitations 
as  to  time,  place,  and  other  conditions 
which  are  indispensable  to  arrive  at  any 
practical  conclusion.  At  the  same  time  I 
so  far  agree  with  Herbert  Spencer,  as  to 
think  that  it  is  not  only  interesting,  but 
may  be  useful  in  arriving  at  practical  con¬ 
clusions,  to  trace  back  the  results  which 
have  survived  in  the  course  of  evolution 
of  civilized  societies,  as  far  as  possible  to 
their  origin  or  first  principles,  so  as  to  see 
what  factors  have  become  permanent  and 
inevitable,  and  what  are  temporary  and 
evanescent.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that 
while  Huxley  is  perfectly  right  in  reject¬ 
ing  the  axiom  that  all  men  are  bom  equal, 
he  might  study  Herbert  Spencer  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  tracing  the  conditions  under 
which  this  axiom,  absurd  as  an  absolute 


conclusion,  has  yet  in  some  cases  a  real 
element  of  tmth.  Thus  he  would  scarcely 
deny  that  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men, 
be  they  rich  or  poor,  strong  or  weak, 
ought  to  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Nor  would  Spencer  deny  that  questions  of 
property  and  contract,  of  finance  and  fran¬ 
chise,  are  in  their  nature  questions  of 
more  or  less,  of  time  and  circumstance, 
rather  than  of  absolute  conclusions.  In 
short,  I  hold  that  a  right  appreciation  of 
first  principles  and  of  the  history  of  evo¬ 
lution  arc  useful  in  enabling  us  to  state 
the  conditions  of  social  and  political  prok 
lems,  though  powerless  to  solve  them.  In 
order  to  define  more  closely  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  of  Aristocracy  v.  Democ¬ 
racy,  we  roust  greatly  narrow  the  assump¬ 
tions  on  which  Professor  Huxley’s  argu¬ 
ment  depends.  In  neither  case  is  it  a 
question  of  ”  cooks  and  loblollv-boys”  ac¬ 
tually  navigating  the  ship.  I'here  must 
always  be  a  captain  and  superior  ofiicers, 
and  the  sole  question  is  under  which  sys. 
tern  we  get  the  l>est  ones.  Monatchy,  or 
as  Girlyle  calls  it,  hero-worship,  implies 
that  the  nile  of  a  single  individual  is  best ; 
but  here  we  are  met  by  the  primary  con¬ 
dition  which  the  sagacious  Mrs.  Glasse  put 
forward  as  the  first  requisite  for  making 
hare-soup.  First  catch  your  hare,  first 
find  your  hero.  Hereditary  descent 
clearly  fails  us,  yon  are  just  as  likely  to 
get  a  Nero  or  a  Commodus,  as  a  Titus  or 
a  Marcus  Aurelius.  A  plebiscite  may  give 
you  a  Napoleon  HI.  or  a  Boulanger,  as 
probably  as  a  Washington  or  a  Cromwell. 

Aristocracy  means  that  you  are  likely 
to  do  best  when  the  Government  is  se¬ 
lected  by  a  small,  hereditary,  privileged 
class  who  from  superior  wealth  and  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  supposed  to  understand  politi¬ 
cal  questions  better  than  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen.  The  theory  of  democracy 
is  that  you  will  get  a  better  result  from 
the  outcome  of  the  varied  opinions  and 
conflicting  views  of  a  very  large  number 
of  voters,  comprising  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  adult  community. 

*  A  priori  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  this 
latter  theory.  Professor  Huxley  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  is  quite  a  tenable  proposition 
that  you  may  get  a  more  accurate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  annual  parallax  of  a  star, 
or  of  the  precise  moment  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  end  of  a  transit  of  Venus, 
from  the  average  of  a  large  number  of 
moderately  skilled  observers,  than  from 
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those  of  two  or  three  first-rate  astronomers 
who  may  be  biassed  by  personal  equations. 
Or  again,  to  take  another  scientific  simile, 
who  could  have  predicted  that  the  erratic 
movements  of  innumerable  atoms  of  a 
gas,  rushing  about  and  colliding  in  all  im¬ 
aginable  ways,  would  have  resulted  in  an 
uniform  temperature  and  pressure  t  And 
yet  such  is  the  case,  and  the  kinetic  the¬ 
ory  of  gases  is  an  established  fact. 

I  invoke  his  own  principle  that  **  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating”  ; 
or,  in  more  magniloquent  language,  that 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  the  best  test 
of  fitness,  and  I  apply  it  to  the  facts  of 
past  and  of  contemporary  history. 

Aristocracy  has,  undoubtedly,  had  great 
advantages  in  the  past,  and  has  so  still  in 
countries  where  militarism,  or  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  frequent  wars  and  constant  prepa¬ 
ration  for  wars,  is  the  first  necessity  of  na¬ 
tional  existence.  1  confine  myself  to  Eng¬ 
lish  sneaking  States  ;  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Austral¬ 
asia.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  patent  fact 
of  the  age,  the  decay  of  the  principle  of 
Aristocracy  and  the  progress  of  Democ¬ 
racy,  has  been  a  failure  as  regards  those 
countries  ! 

If  Professor  Huxley  thinks  so,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  differ  from  him.  I  admit,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  his  superiority  in  scientific 
attainments  and  in  literary  ability,  but  in 
this  particular  class  of  questions  I  have  the 
advantage  over  him  of  being  a  Specialist. 

I  have  had  a  very  long  and  very  close  train¬ 
ing,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
Treasury  and  Board  of  Trade,  as  Finance 
Minister  of  India,  and  as  the  head  of  great 
railway  and  commercial  companies,  in  the 
great  questions  of  the  day  which  come 
within  the  definition  of  practical  politics. 
And  it  is  a  study  of  contemporary  facts, 
aided  by  this  training,  which  has  led  me 
to  reverse  the  course  commonly  attributed 
to  age  and  riper  experience,  and  with  ad¬ 
vancing  years  to  become  more  Democratic. 

I  will  refer  first  to  the  United  States, 
for  here  the  problem  of  Democracy  has 
been  tried  on  the  largest  scale  and  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Prior  to  the  great  war  and 
the  presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
selections  of  the  captains  and  officers  to 
navigate  the  American  State  had  been 
made,  for  many  years,  practically  by  a 
select  aristocracy,  the  Southern  planters. 
Since  then  the  “  loblolly-boys,”  as  1  sup¬ 
pose  the  Professor  would  c^l  them — that 


is,  the  great  democratic  mass  of  the  com¬ 
munity  on  the  one  man  one  vote  principle 
— have  had  it  all  their  own  way.  What 
has  been  the  result  f  Nothing  has  im¬ 
pressed  me  more  than  the  exceeding  wis¬ 
dom  and  sobriety  with  which  all  really  im¬ 
portant  matters  have  been  dealt  with  by 
this  democratic  community.  Take  the 
most  important  act  of  their  political  life, 
the  triennial  election  of  Presidents.  They 
have  elected  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  highly  fit  men  ;  in  some  cases,  like 
that  of  Lincoln,  their  greatest  man  ;  in 
all,  men  of  high  character  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  untainted  by  any  suspicion  of  loose 
morality,  or  of  extravagant  demage^ism 
—  men  who  were  fair,  or  rather  excellent 
representatives  of  the  best  traits  of  the 
national  character.  These  Presidents  have 
selected  Ministers  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
without  exaggeration,  that  they  are  quite 
up  to  the  average  standard  of  Cabinet 
Ministers  of  any  European  country.  Take 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  which 
is  perhaps  the  best  test  of  wise  statesman¬ 
ship,  and  that  in  which  the  opponents  of 
democracy  have  predicted  the  worst  con¬ 
sequences  from  the  transfer  of  political 
power  from  the  classes  to  the  masses. 
That  of  the  United  States  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  wise  and  successful.  Filibustering 
has  become  extinct ;  temptations  to  annex 
territory  in  Cuba  and  Mexico  have  been 
resisted  ;  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  been 
upheld,  and  France  compelled  to  retire 
from  Mexico  without  firing  a  shot ;  differ¬ 
ences  with  European  States,  as  with  Eng¬ 
land  about  the  Alabama  claims,  and  with 
Germany  about  Samoa,  have  been  settled 
temperately  and  honorably.  In  no  single 
case  can  it  be  said  that  the  foreign  policy 
and  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  have 
been  unwise  or  have  met  with  a  rebuff. 

And  in  great  domestic  questions,  where 
demagogic  incitements  were  not  wanting, 
the  same  wise  and  provident  policy  has 
been  equally  conspicuous. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  nation 
found  itself  loaded  with  an  enonnous 
debt  and  an  inflated  currency.  Most  of 
this  debt  had  been  incurred  in  paper,  de¬ 
preciated  far  below  its  gold  value.  Surely 
here  was  a  case,  if  ever,  where  the  ‘‘  lob¬ 
lolly-boys”  and  common  sailors  might 
have  been  expected  to  listen  to  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  demagogues,  who  were  not  want¬ 
ing,  telling  them  that  they  ought  not  to 
submit  to  excessive  taxation,  in  order  to 
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pay  in  full  in  gold,  the  cormorant  capital- 
lats  who  had  advanced  their  loana  in  paper. 
But  no  !  the  maxim  that  “  honeaty  is  the 
best  policy”  was  so  engrained  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  American  masses,  that  they 
submitted  cheerfully  to  a  load  of  taxation, 
which  converted  the  United  States  from 
one  of  the  cheapest  into  one  of  the  dear¬ 
est  countries  in  the  world,  and  the  dema. 
gogues,  instead  of  riding  into  power  on 
popular  prejudice,  found  themselves  sim¬ 
ply  ostracized  from  public  life. 

Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  and  to  understand  the  real  effect 
of  democratic  institutions  on  social  life, 
will  do  well  to  study  one  of  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  books  of  recent  times.  Professor 
Bryce’s  work  on  the  **  American  Com¬ 
monwealth.”  Space  forbids  my  pursuing 
the  subject  further,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  I  challenge  any  dispassionate  ob¬ 
server  to  say  that  democracy  has  been  a 
failure  in  America  ;  and  what  is  true  of 
America  is  equally  true,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  all  English-speaking  colonies, 
with  self-government,  representative  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  a  wide  franchise. 

Turning  to  our  own  country,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  more  complex.  The  political  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  masses  can  only  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  the  present  generation,  with 
Board  schools,  a  cheap  Press,  and  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  franchise.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  principle  of  aristocracy  is  not 
merely  hereditary,  but  is  reinforced  by  the 
numerous  class  who  have  risen  to  wealth  ; 
by  the  social  inffuences  radiating  from  the 
^een  on  the  throne  down  to  the  wife  of 
a  retired  tradesman  living  in  an  Acacia  or 
Beaconsfield  Villa  ;  by  powerful  profes¬ 
sional  and  monopolif*  interests,  such  as 
the  Law,  the  Church,  .nd  the  publicans, 
which  are  either  manned  by  members  of 
•the  upper  class  or  have  grown  up  under 
its  shelter  ;  and  by  the  conservative  in¬ 
stincts  which  have  made  Englishmen  as  a 
rule  slow  to  move  and  suspicious  of  novel¬ 
ties.  Still  there  remains  a  large  number 
of  facts  from  which  an  approximate  induc¬ 
tion  can  be  drawn.  Take,  first,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  foreign  policy.  Here,  certainly, 
if  the  “  loblolly-boy”  theory  has  any 
force,  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  Classes 
over  that  of  the  Masses  ought  to  be  most 
apparent.  If  an  aristocracy  has  any  raison 
d'etre  in  times  of  peace,  it  surely  ought 
to  be  in  keeping  alive  sound  traditions, 
and  taking  sensible  views  of  our  relations 
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with  foreign  powers,  and  of  the  true  and 
permanent  interests  of  the  empire  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  flora  temporary  ebullitions  of 
sentiment  and  prejudice.  Has  it  been 
sp  !  In  my  own  experience,  ranging  over 
the  beet  part  of  50  years,  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  policy  and  feelings  of  the 
‘‘  Classes”  have  been  : — 

1.  Sympathy  with  Lonis  Napoleon,  and 
the  entente  cordiale  with  the  French  Em¬ 
pire  landing  us  in  the  Crimean  war. 

2.  Sympathy  with  the  Southern  States 
in  the  war  of  the  Union. 

3.  Sympathy  with  Turkey  and  an  exag¬ 
gerated  Russo-phobia,  leading  to  a  policy 
alike  cynical  and  stupid,  of  trying  to  bol¬ 
ster  up  the  decay  of  the  decrepit  empire 
of  the  Sultan  at  the  expense  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  populations  struggling  for  their  inevi- 
table  enfranchisement. 

4.  Sympathy  with  Austria  in  her  wars 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  an  united  Italy 
and  of  a  great  Germany. 

5.  Violent  indignation  at  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  claims  by  arbitration. 

6.  Successive  Afghan  wars  undertaken 
in  defiance  of  common  sense  and  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  leading  authorities, 
like  Lord  Lawrence,  who  were  practically 
acquainted  with  Indian  affairs. 

7.  A  Colonial  policy  of  treating  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa, 
as  dependencies  of  Downing  Street,  by 
which  our  Colonial  Empire  would  have 
been  infallibly  lost  to  us  but  for  the  tardy 
application  of  democratic  principles. 

Many  more  instances  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ”  classes”  have 
signally  failed  to  make  good  their  claim 
to  be  a  real  “Aristocracy,”  that  is  a 
Government  of  the  best  and  wisest,  and 
that  in  the  very  field  where,  if  anywhere, 
their  superiority  ought  to  have  been  most 
clearly  manifested. 

If  we  turn  to  domestic  affairs  it  is  still 
more  clear  that  the  “  classes”  have  nut 
shown  that  superiority  in  political  wistlom 
which  is  claimed  for  them  over  the 
“  masses.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
one  of  the  great  and  beneficial  reforms  of 
the  last  60  years  which  could  have  been 
carried  if  the  upper  classes  of  society,  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  hereditary  aristocratic 
House  of  Lords,  had  been  able  to  give 
effect  to  their  opinions  and  wishes. 

The  Reform  Bills,  the  Extensions  of 
the  Franchise  and  of  Education,  Free 
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Trade,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Lawn,  the 
DisestabliMhinent  of  the  Irish  Church,  the 
Irish  Land  Acts,  would  all  have  l>een  re¬ 
jected,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
if  the  navigation  of  the  ship  of  State  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  select  few,  it  would 
long  ago  have  been  among  breakers,  and 
instead  of  Reform  we  should  have  had 
Revolution. 

If  we  inquire  the  reason,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  so-called  aris 
tocracy  has  ceased  to  be  what  its  name 
purports — a  selection  of  the  beat  of  the 
nation.  Militarism,  or  a  state  of  frequent 
great  wars,  or  apprehension  of  wars,  re¬ 
quiring  a  system  of  military  organization, 
is  the  condition  under  which  alone  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  can  maintain  their 
position  as  natural  leaders.  When  I  read 
of  the  noblemen  who  come  to  grief  in  the 
betting-ring  and  in  divorce- courts,  I  often 
think  how  different  would  have  been  their 
career  if  they  had  been  born  in  Germany 
instead  of  England.  The  stuff  is  there — 
the  physical  courage,  the  high  spirit,  the 
feeling  that  nobleue  oblige— owi  how  dif¬ 
ferent  has  been  the  training.  In  the  one 
case,  duty,  discipline,  and  the  stern  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  battle-field  ;  in  the  other,  the 
enervating  influences  of  luxury  and  idle¬ 
ness.  Compare  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  crew  selected  by  the  nation,  includ¬ 
ing,  if  you  like,  the  cooks  and  loblolly- 
boys,  with  the  House  of  Lords,  the  crew 
selected  by  hereditary  succession,  and  re¬ 
cruited  only  from  the  upper  classes.  Any 
one  who  has  stood  a  contested  election 
must  be  aware,  that  in  a  great  and  increas¬ 
ing  majority  of  cases,  no  one  has  a  chance 
of  being  returned  to  the  popular  Assem¬ 
bly,  who  has  not  a  good  deal  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualities  which  make  for 
statesmanship.  He  must  be  a  fairly  good 
speaker,  well  up  in  all  the  political  and 
social  questions  of  the  day,  with  command 
of  temper  to  stand  heckling,  of  indepen¬ 
dent  means,  and  of  fair  position  and  moral 
character.  He  must  have  done  something 
to  make  bis  name  known  as  a  man  who 
has  succeeded  in  life  or  who  has  shown 
marked  ability.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  recruited  more  and  more  every  day  by 
men  who,  if  some  accident  called  them  to 
be  Cabinet  Ministers  and  heads  of  great 
departments,  would  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  office  very  creditably.  Men  like 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  from  trade,  Mr.  Gos- 
chen  from  the  City,  Mr.  John  Morley  from 


literature,  Mr.  H.  Fowler  from  a  solicitor’s 
office,  and  scores  of  others  who  would  do 
fairly  well  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 
Can  the  same  be  said  of  the  House  of 
Lords  \  Assuredly  not  !  With  a  very 
few  eminent  exceptions,  they  do  not  even 
take  a  sufficient  interest  in  politics  to  at¬ 
tend  its  sittings.  And  they  are  terribly 
biassed  by  what  I  have  called  the  “  per¬ 
sonal  equation  ’  they  view  things  through 
the  medium  of  West-end  society,  and  the 
result  is  that  nine-tenths  of  them  are  ut¬ 
terly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  public 
opinion  and  political  views  of  a  majority 
of  their  countrymen. 

When  an  organ  becomes  useless  in  the 
course  of  evolution  it  is  very  apt  to  be¬ 
come  injurious,  and  this,  I  think,  may  be 
said  of  the  principle  of  hereditary  aristoc¬ 
racy  under  existing  conditions.  The  great 
mischief  it  does  is  in  fostering  the  national 
defect  of  snobbishness.  What  is  snob¬ 
bishness  ?  It  is  the  tendency  to  bow 
down  before  a  golden  image,  and  worship 
rank  and  wealth  rather  than  real  merit. 
We  hear  loud  complaints  of  this,  the  be¬ 
setting  sin  of  the  age  ;  but  bow  can  it  be 
otherwise,  when  the  fountain  of  honor 
flows  in  a  channel  the  first  condition  of 
which  is  the  possession  of  wealth  sufficient 
to  found  a  family,  and  keep  up  an  heredi¬ 
tary  title. 

If  there  are  to  be  honorary  distinctions 
at  all,  surely  those  names  ought  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  list  of  British  worthies  who 
have  been,  by  universal  consent,  foremost 
in  doing  honor  to  their  age  and  country — 
names  like  those  of  Darwin,  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  Huxley  in  science  ;  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot  in  literature  ; 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Browning  in 
poetry;  rather  than  men  whose  claim  is 
opportune  ratting,  party  services  in  con¬ 
testing  elections,  excuses  for  excluding 
from  Cabinets,  in  all  cases  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  wealth,  and,  in  many  instances, 
with  this  obviously  and  obtrusively  the 
sole  qualification.  Tennyson  is  the  soli¬ 
tary  exception,  and  Lis  case  shows  more 
forcibly  the  degradation  of  hereditary 
honors,  for  a  painful  thrill  of  surprise  ran 
through  most  of  his  admirers  on  hearing 
that  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age  had  con¬ 
descended  to  accept  a  peerage. 

There  remains  the  bugbear  of  “  Rous¬ 
seauism.”  I  call  it  a  bugbear,  for  any 
one,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  drift  of 
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public  opinion,  must  be  aware  that  it  ia  as 
far  as  possible  from  being  within  the 
sphere  of  practical  politics.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  and  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Crofters  Act,  which  are,  I  suppose, 
the  high-water  mark  of  what  the  members 
of  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence 
League  would  call  Socialist  legislation. 

I  doubt  whether  ten  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  ever  read  the 
“’Contrat-Social,”  or  whether  a  single 
one  of  those  who  voted  for  these  Acts  was 
influenced  by  a  belief  in  the  axiom  that  all 
men  are  born  equal,  and  that  all  property 
is  a  robbery.  On  the  contrary,  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  were  used,  and  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  were  identical  with  those  which 
Professor  Huxley  himself  puts  forward 
with  so  much  force  in  his  article  on  “  Nat¬ 
ural  Rights  and  Political  Rights.”  He 
says  that  ”  labor  is  the  foundation  of  the 
claim  to  sound  ownership,”  and  instances 
the  rude  flint  chipped  into  an  axe  by  a 
paleolithic  savage,  and  the  green  crop  on 
the  otherwise  stony  desert  of  Upper  Egypt, 
which  had  been  fertilized  by  the  labor  of 
the  irrigator  bringing  to  it  the  muddy 
water  of  the  Nile.  “  Property,”  he  says, 
**  consists  in  fact  of  two  elements  ;  the 
soil  or  other  raw  material,  and  the  labor 
applied  to  it.” 

Now  the  Irish  question  was  this  ;  that 
in  a  vast  majority  of  small  holdings,  under 
£10  a  year,  comprising  half  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  and  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  in  larger  holdings,  the  landlord  had 
contributed  nothing  but  poor,  rocky,  and 
boggy  soil,  worth  certainly  on  the  average 
not  half-a-crown  an  acre,  and  often  not 
worth  sixpence  of  annual  rent,  while  the 
tenant  had  built  the  houses,  drained, 
fenced,  and  reclaimed  the  land,  and  made 
all  the  improvements,  which  had  created  a 
property  worth  say  15«.  or  20«.  an  acre. 
Was  the  law  just  which  entitled  the  land¬ 
lord  to  take  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  this  15<.  or  20s,  and  to  leave  the  other 
partners  who  had  created  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  value,  nothing  but  a  bare 
subsistence  in  a  condition  of  poverty  un¬ 
matched  in  any  other  civilized  country, 
and  often  not  even  that,  for  the  rent  was 
paid  not  from  the  land,  but  from  extrane¬ 
ous  sources  such  as  harvest  labor  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  remittances  from  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  in  America  f  That,  in  a  nutshell,  is 
the  Irish  Land  Question. 

And  was  it  right  or  wise  for  the  English 
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nation  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Government,  the  law,  the  army,  the  po¬ 
lice,  and  the  whole  system  of  evictions 
and  Coercion,  into  the  scale  of  the  land¬ 
lords  to  perpetuate  this  state  of  things, 
with  the  certainty  of  so  exasperating  the 
feeling  of  an  intelligent  nationality  whom 
you  have  educated,  and  to  whom  you 
have  given  equal  political  rights,  as  to 
make  Ireland  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  strength  to  the  Empire,  and  com¬ 
pel  you,  in  case  of  war,  to  lock  up  a 
fourth  of  your  available  military  strength 
in  order  to  keep  it  in  subjection  ! 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  question  of 
Home  Rule. 

These  views  may  be  tight  or  wrong,  but 
assuredly  they  are  based  on  something 
quite  different  from  the  abstract  axioms 
of  Rousseau. 

So  far  from  denouncing  all  property  as 
a  robbery,  we  aim  at  recognizing  it  by  re¬ 
storing  to  those  who,  on  Professor  Hux¬ 
ley’s  own  principles,  are  the  chief  owners, 
some  moderate  share  at  any  rate  of  that 
of  which  they  have  been  robbed  by  unjust 
legislation. 

But  then  it  is  said  that  you  are  violating 
the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  contract 
which  is  the  main  object  of  the  State  to 
enforce,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  civilized  society.  Here  again  we  re¬ 
ply  : — No,  we  are  seeking  to  strengthen 
the  principle  of  contract  by  making  it  a 
reality,  and  not  a  legal  fiction.  Even  the 
English  Law,  harsh  as  it  is  in  siding  with 
the  rich  against  the  poor,  the  strong 
against  the  weak,  admits  that  contract  is 
only  valid  where  the  contracting  parties 
are  free  and  meet  on  equal  tenns,  and  not 
under  irresistible  compulsion.  It  does  not 
hold  in  the  case  of  minors,  married  women, 
or  where  undue  and  irresistible  influence 
can  l>e  established.  Now  in  the  case  of 
Irish  and  Scotch  Crofters,  Commission 
after  Commission  has  established  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  real  freedom  of  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  Eviction 
is  in  effect  what  it  has  l>een  so  often  called 
—a  sentence  of  death. 

There  is  so  little  independent  employ¬ 
ment  for  labor,  that  the  cottier,  if  he  is 
aged,  infirm,  or  burdened  with  a  family, 
has  no  alternative  but  to  pay,  or  promise 
to  pay,  an  impossible  rent,  or  to  turn  out 
and  die  in  a  ditch.  Even  now,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act,  such  is  his  fate 
in  the  poorer  half  of  Ireland,  unless  he  can 
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pay  the  arrears  of  what  are  admitted  to 
be  unjust  rents.  In  Scotland  it  is  differ¬ 
ent.  There  arrears  of  unjust  rents  are 
held  to  be  unjust,  and  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sion  reduces  them  accordingly. 

What  first  opened  my  eyes,  more  than 
20  years  ago,  to  the  realities  of  the  Irish 
question,  was  a  conversation  I  had  with  an 
Irish  laborer,  whom  I  found  trenching  a 
piece  of  mountain  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  woiking  for  a  fanner,  that  his 
wages  were  eighteenpence  a  day,  but  that 
he  only  got  work  on  the  average  for  90 
days  in  the  year.  1  have  since  visited 
most  of  the  poorer  parts  of  Ireland  and 
cross-examined  innumerable  laborers  and 
cotters,  and  have  found  this  statement 
confirmed,  or  rather  aggravated,  in  the  re¬ 
moter  districts.  Take  the  case  of  Gwee- 
dore,  where  I  once  spent  a  month.  I  am 
certain  that  in  an  area  of  20  miles  round 
the  sceno  of  the  recent  lamentable  events, 
with  a  population  of  3,000  or  4,000,  there 
is  not  employment  at  day’s  wages  for  50 
or  60  independent  lalmrers.  In  the  no¬ 
torious  Falcarragh  estate,  it  has  been  stated 
in  open  court,  and  the  figures  have  never 
been  contradicted,  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  proprietor  bought  it  originally 
for  something  like  £500  ;  that  the  land¬ 
lords  have  never  expended  a  shilling  on 
improvements,  and  that  the  rental  before 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  was  £2,500 
a  year,  and  is  still  nominally  from  £1,500 
to  £2,000.  Am  I  Rousseauist,  if  I  say 
that  this  is  indeed  robbery,  but  robbery 
not  by  the  tenant  on  the  landlord,  but  by 
the  landlord  on  the  tenant  ? 

To  turn,  however,  from  Ireland,  whose 
burning  questions  of  party  and  political 
interests  obscure  the  view,  what  are  the 
general  questions  respecting  the  rights  and 
duties  of  property,  and  especially  of  landed 
pro{>erty,  which  are  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics  t  They  are  all  questions* 
of  finance  and  of  figures.  Even  Henry 
George,  when  ho  comes  to  the  practical 
application  of  his  able  and  ingenious,  but 
often  extreme  and  impracticable  theories, 
confines  them  to  the  special  case  of  land, 
and  limits  bis  practical  demand  to  a  trans¬ 
fer  to  it  of  the  larger  share  of  national  tax¬ 
ation.  This  is  a  question,  more  or  less, 
of  compromise  and  practical  adjustment, 
rather  than  of  abstract  theory.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  already  admitted,  by  the  income 
tax  and  succession  duties,  that  property 


ought  to  pay  something  toward  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  State,  that  is,  for  the  common 
good  ;  the  question  is  whether  it  pays 
enough,  and  whether  it  is  levied  on  the 
right  sorts  of  property. 

Here  in  England,  apart  from  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  Ireland,  there  is  a  general  and 
growing  opinion  that  past  legislation  has 
not  sufficiently  kept  in  view  the  great  and 
fundamental  distinction  between  earned 
and  unearned  property. 

The  former,  whether  in  land  or  person¬ 
alty,  is  a  natural,  the  latter  an  artificial, 
right.  That  it  is  artificial  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  .different  in  different 
ages  and  countries.  England  is  the  soli¬ 
tary  exception  in  which  the  right  of  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  strained  so  high  as  to  carry 
with  it  the  absolute  right  of  the  owner 
not  only  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own, 
with  what  he  has  made  by  his  own  exer¬ 
tions  and  during  his  own  life,  but  to  do 
what  he  likes  with  it  after  his  death.  A 
millionaire  may,  if  he  likes,  disinherit  his 
family,  and  leave  his  widow  and  children 
to  be  supported  by  the  ratepayers.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  mitigated  by  settle¬ 
ments,  but  even  these  leave  the  first  owner 
the  power  of  tying  op  his  estate  as  he 
likes  for  a  long  period,  and  the  theory  of 
the  English  law  is  that  the  absolute  right 
of  ownership  persists  after  death.  But 
this  is  an  exceptional  law  ;  in  the  Roman 
law,  and  in  the  laws  of  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  civilized 
nations,  and  even  in  such  an  integral  part 
of  our  own  empire  as  Scotland  no  such 
theory  prevails.  On  the  contrary,  the  un¬ 
limited  power  ceases  with  life,  and  the 
disposal  of  property  after  the  owner’s 
death,  is  not  left  to  him,  but  to  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  law,  by  which  the  bulk  of  it  goes 
to  provide  for  the  family. 

Clearly  the  devolution  of  all  property 
to  those  who  have  done  nothing  to  earn  it 
beyond,  as  the  witty  Frenchman  says, 
“  taking  the  trouble  to  be  born,”  is  an 
affair  of  laws,  and  the  fortunate  heirs 
may  be  expected  to  pay  handsomely  for 
the  support  of  the  law  and  order  to  which 
they  are  indebted  for  their  windfall.  This 
is  a  question  not  of  abstract  theory,  but 
of  the  proper  amount  of  succession  duties, 
and  of  the  incidence  of  the  income-tax  on 
the  two  descriptions  of  income,  earned  and 
unearned. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  unearned 
increment.  To  take  a  practical  illustra- 
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tion,  there  is  a  mountain  valley  in  Wales 
which  might  have  been  worth,  at  the  out- 
aide,  £800  a  year  as  a  sheep  farm.  But 
coal  and  iron  were  found,  works  created, 
and  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  aprung 
up,  and  the  landlord  now  gets  a  secure  in¬ 
come  of  £8,000  a  year.  This  extra  value 
has  been  created  by  the  outlay  of  capital¬ 
ists,  most  of  whom  lost  their  money,  and 
by  the  labor  of  the  community  who  live 
on  the  soil. 

Now  I  do  not  care  how  the  landlord’s 
ancestors  got  the  land  in  the  times  of  the 
Tudors  or  Plantagenets,  nor  would  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  confiscate  his  income  on  the  plea 
of  equal  rights  or  ancestral  robbery.  But 
without  being  a  Rousseauist,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I  think  the  original 
legislation  was  bad  which  did  not  reserve 
the  mining  rights  for  the  State  or  Com¬ 
mune,  and  that  the  modern  legislation  was 
bad  which  did  not  impose  some  large 
share  of  the  local  rates  on  the  fortunate 
landlord,  to  provide  the  requisites  of  civil¬ 
ised  life  for  the  community,  which  had 
thus  grown  up,  and  to  which  he  was  in¬ 
debted  for  his  enhanced  income. 

Again  in  the  case  of  betterments  in 
towns.  Am  I  a  Rousseauist  if  1  hold 
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that  where  a  street  is  widened  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  rate-payers  by  taking  one 
side  of  it,  and  by  so  doing  the  value  of 
the  other  side  is  greatly  increased,  the 
owner  of  the  soil  ought  to  contribute  some 
fair  proportion  of  the  rates  ! 

These  are  the  sort  of  questions  which 
are  fast  coming  within  the  range  of  prac¬ 
tical  politics,  and  they  are  obviously  in  a 
totally  different  sphere  of  ideas  from  spec¬ 
ulations  as  to  the  original  equality  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  abstract  rights  or  wrongs  of 
the  principle  of  private  property. 

They  will  be  solved  not  by  any  appeal 
to  such  abstract  theories,  but  by  what 
Professor  Huxley  admits  to  be  the  only 
method  of  solving  such  complicated  social 
problems,  by  trial  and  error,  by  practical 
experience,  and  by  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Such 
solutions  are  not  far  off,  and  it  is  pretty 
clear  in  what  direction  they  will  be.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  can  only  say  that  advanc¬ 
ing  years  and  closer  observation  make  me 
every  day  less  alarmed  at  the  inevitable 
progress  of  democracy,  better  satisfied 
with  the  present,  and  more  hopeful  of  the 
future. — Contemporary  Review. 


A  WINTER  DAYBREAK,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

BT  ANKIB  OLBNNT  WILSON. 

From  the  dark  gorge  where  bums  the  morning  star 
1  hear  the  glacier  river  rattling  on. 

And  sweeping  o’er  his  ice-ploughed  shingle  bar. 

While  wood-owls  shout  in  sombre  unison  ; 

And  the  pale  Southern  dancers  glide  and  go. 

And  black  swans*  airy  trumpets  wildly,  sweetly  blow. 

The  cock  crows  in  the  misty  winter  mom, — 

Then  must  I  rise,  and  fling  the  curtain  by. 

All  dark  I  but  for  a  strip  of  fiery  sky 
Behind  the  ragged  mountains,  peaked  and  tom. 
Showing  each  altar  rock  and  snow  clad  horn. 

One  planet,  glittering  in  the  twilight  cold, — 

Poised  like  a  golden  hawk  above  the  peaks — 

And  now  again  the  wild  Nor’-Wester  speaks. 

And  bends  the  shuddering  cypress  to  his  fold  ; 

And  every  casement,  every  timber  creaks. 

While  yet  the  skylarks  sing  so  loud  and  bold. 

The  wooded  hills  are  dark  ;  the  white  cascade 
Shakes  with  gay  laughter  all  the  silent,  shadowy  glade. 
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Now  from  the  shattered  East  a  silvery  har 

Shines  through  the  mist  and  shows  the  mild  day-star  ; 

The  storm  wrapped  hills  start  out  and  fade  again, 

And  rosy  vapors  skirt  the  pastoral  plain. 

The  garden  paths  with  hoary  rime  are  wet, 

And  sweetly  breathes  the  winter  violet. 

The  jonquil  half* unsheathes  its  ivory  cnp. 

With  clouds  of  gold-eyed  daisies  waking  up. 

Pleasant  it  is  to  turn  and  see  the  fire 
Dance  on  the  hearth  as  he  would  never  tire. 

The  home-baked  loaf,  the  Indian  bean’s  perfume. 

Fill  with  their  homely  cheer  the  panelled  room. 

Come,  crazy  storm  I  And  thou,  wild  glittering  hail. 

Have  o’er  the  roof,  and  wield  your  icy  tlail  ! 

Shout  in  our  ears,  and  take  your  madcap  way  ! — 

1  laugh  at  storms  :  for  Roderick  comes  to-day  ' 

— Spectator. 


PBOFEHSOB  STOKES,  M.P.,  ON  PEBSONAL  IDENTITY. 


Wk  hope  that  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  intends  to  publish  at  length  the 
lecture  delivered  at  the  Finsbury  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institution  on  Sunday,  of  which  tlie 
Timet  gave  a  short  report  in  its  Mon¬ 
day’s  issue.  It  is  obvious  that  the  lecture 
was  one  of  great  interest,  though  a  great 
part  of  its  drift  has  been  so  much  con¬ 
densed  in  the  Times'  notice  of  it  as  to 
diminish  very  much  its  value  for  those 
who  were  not  present.  Professor  Stokes’s 
main  thesis  seems  to  have  been  that  neither 
is  the  intellectual  part  of  man  the  mere 
product  of  molecular  changes  in  the  brain, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  physical  organi¬ 
zation  the  mere  cage  or  prison  of  the  soul. 
Professor  Stokes  holds  both  the  material¬ 
ist  hypothesis  which  makes  the  conscious¬ 
ness  a  blossom  of  the  material  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  psychic  hypothesis  which 
makes  the  materi^  organization  a  sort  of 
bondage  or  confinement  for  the  free  spirit, 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  life. 
He  illustrated  the  error  of  the  former  view 
by  remarking  that  after  a  great  physical 
shock,  such  as  a  bricklayer  is  said  to  have 
received  who  was  struck  down  and  ren¬ 
dered  unconscious  for  a  time  by  a  falling 
brickbat,  the  first  thought  on  recovery  of 
consciousness  has  been  to  complete  the 
sentence  which  bad  been  begun  before  the 
blow  was  received.  Now,  said  Professor 
Stokes,  the  blow  must  have  caused  a  great 
variety  of  important  physical  changes  in 
the  brain,  yet  the  moment  consciousness 
returned,  the  mind  went  on  working  in 


precisely  the  same  groove  of  continuous 
purpose  in  which  it  was  working  before 
the  blow  fell.  Could  this  be  if  the  mind 
were  nothing  but  the  product  of  the  molec¬ 
ular  action  of  the  brain  t  On  the  other 
hand,  the  notion  that  the  body  is  rather  a 
dead-weight  than  otherwise,  which  limits 
and  confines  the  action  of  the  soul,  was 
regarded  by  Professor  Stokes  as  subject  to 
dithculties  quite  as  great  as  the  material¬ 
istic  theory.  We  are  not  told  in  the  re¬ 
port  what  these  difhculties  are,  but  we 
think  we  could  suggest  some  of  Professor 
Stokes’s  objections.  If  it  were  so,  there 
would,  one  would  think,  be  a  greater  ap¬ 
proach  to  freedom  and  activity  of  mind 
during  the  decay  of  bodily  power  which 
precedes  the  dissolution  of  the  tie  between 
soul  and  body,  than  there  is  in  the  full 
vigor  of  the  mature  body  ;  yet  this  is 
found  not  to  be  the  case.  The  health 
and  strength  of  the  body  implies  a  more 
favorable  condition  for  the  vigorous  action 
of  the  mind  than  its  frailty  and  decay. 
It  is  not  in  extreme  old  age  nor  in  illness 
that  the  mind  usually  acts  with  most  free¬ 
dom  and  power,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  maturity  and  highest  vitality  of  the 
body.  The  mens  sana  is  found  more  per¬ 
fect  in  corpore  sano,  than  in  any  decadent 
state  of  the  body  ;  nor  have  we  any  evi¬ 
dence  worth  mentioning  that  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death  the  mind  can  take  a  more 
lofty  and  stronger  flight.  All  this  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  relation  between  mental 
power  and  physical  power  is  not  one  either 
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of  mental  effect  to  physical  oause,  or  of  a 
spiritual  cause  in  a  phase  of  conflict  with 
an  obstructing  agency,  but  rather  is  the 
relation  resulting  from  some  deeper  agen<  y 
which  contains  in  it,  if  we  understand 
Professor  Stokes’s  drift  rightly,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  individuality,  and  determines  both 
the  form  of  character  and  the  physical 
frame  as  well  as  the  connection  between 
them.  Professor  Stokes  said  that  there 
were  indications  in  Scripture  ”  of  a  sort 
of  enei^  deeper  down  than  even 

the  manifestation  of  life,  on  which  the 
identity  of  man,  and  his  existence,  and 
the  continuance  of  his  existence,  depended. 
Snch  a  supposition  as  this  was  free  from 
the  difliiculties  of  the  two  theories  he  had 
previously  brought  before  them,  the  ma¬ 
terialist  theory  and  what  he  had  called  the 
psychic  theory.  It  represented  the  action 
on  the  living  body  as  the  result  of  an 
energy,  if  he  might  say  so,  an  energy 
which  was  individualized  ;  and  the  process 
of  life,  thinking  included,  was  the  result 
of  interaction  between  this  fundamental 
individualized  energy  and  the  organism. 
The  supposition  that  onr  individual  being 
depended  on  something  Iv  ing  deeper  down 
than  even  thought  itself,  enabled  us  to 
understand,  at  any  rate  to  conceive  how 
our  individual  selves  might  go  on  in  an¬ 
other  stage  of  existence,  notwithstanding 
that  our  present  bodies  were  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  and  went  to  cormption.”  It 
would  be  impossible,  we  think,  to  doubt 
that  onr  individuality,  that  is,  our  char¬ 
acter,  depends  on  something  “  lying  deeper 
down  than  thought  itself,”  for  all  that  de¬ 
termines  the  direction  and  the  drift  of 
thought,  the  passions,  the  affections,  the 
purposes,  the  will,  must  be  conceived  as 
preceding,  or  at  all  events  as  coexisting 
with,  thought,  and  giving  it,  so  to  speak, 
its  sailing  orders.  It  is  not  thought  which 
usually  determines  character,  but  in  an 
immense  majority  of  cases,  character 
which  determines  thought ;  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  that  which  determines 
otherwise  than  as  preceding  that  which  is 
determined.  And  we  quite  agree  with 
Professor  Stokes  that  the  individuality  in¬ 
cludes  more  or  less  the  physical  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  desires,  the  tastes,  the  am¬ 
bitions,  the  affections,  the  spiritual  yearn¬ 
ings,  are  more  or  less  profoundly  involved 
in  the  character  of  the  senses  and  the 
physical  organization.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  the  individuality  depend  solely,  or 


even  chiefly,  upon  the  will  itself,  though 
that  is  the  one  element  of  character  which 
is  self-determining,  and  which  can  more 
or  leas  modify  and  change  the  set  of  the 
whole  stream  of  tendencies  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  Let  any  man  consider  in  what  the 
individuality  of  himself  or  any  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  chiefly  consists,  and 
he  will  very  rarely  find  that  it  is  solely, 
or  even  mainly,  the  set  of  his  purposes, 
the  attitude  of  bis  will.  That  enters  very 
deeply,  of  course,  into  liis  individuality, 
bnt  it  is  very  seldom  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  feature,  and  never  the  only  conspicu¬ 
ous  feature  in  it.  The  individuality  de¬ 
pends  still  mote  on  the  bias  of  nature,  the 
proportion  between  a  man’s  feelings  and 
his  intellect,  the  vividness  of  his  sensa¬ 
tions,  the  tenacity  of  bis  memory,  the 
vehemence  of  his  passions,  the  eagerness 
of  his  curiosity,  the  depth  of  bis  sym¬ 
pathies, — all  matters  which  arc  more  nr 
less  determined  for  him,  and  which  his 
will,  though  it  has  the  power  to  regulate 
and  guide,  has  no  power  to  tevolutionize. 
Thus  individuality  is  something  far  wider 
than  thought,  or  even  ”  will and  though 
”  will  ”  enters  into  it,  almost  as  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  helm  enters  into  the  course 
of  the  ship,  nobody  can  deny  that  indi¬ 
viduality  includes  elements  which  involve 
deeply  the  physical  organization  no  less 
than  elements  which  are  purely  mental. 
Hence  we  agree  with  Profcas«)r  Stokes 
that  individuality  lies  deeper  than  either 
the  purely  mental  or  the  purely  physical 
elements  of  life,  and  we  should  be  very 
willing  to  find  reason  to  think,  that  the 
individuality  moulds  both  the  mental  and 
the  physical  organization  and  the  relation 
between  them,  rather  than  that  it  is  the 
product  of  the  mental  and  physical  organi¬ 
zation  and  of  the  relation  between  them. 
But  as  no  one  was  ever  conscious  of  the 
moulding  of  his  own  or  any  other  mental 
and  physical  organization,  and  of  the  re¬ 
lation  between  them,  it  must  be  more  or 
less  matter  of  inference  from  more  gen¬ 
eral  considerations,  whether  the  indi¬ 
viduality  was  first  conceived  so  as  to  pre¬ 
cede  and  determine  the  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  conditions  under  which  life  com¬ 
mences,  with  the  relation  between  them, 
or  whether  these  conditions,  and  their 
reciprocal  influence  on  each  other,  coruti- 
tuU  the  individuality.  Of  course  those 
who  believe  that  there  is  something  more 
in  human  life  than  any  materialist  hyputh- 
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esin  will  acconnt  for, — especially  those 
who  believe  in  free-will, — will  be  very 
much  more  inclined  to  take  the  former 
view,  than  those  who  accept  evolution  as 
explaining  not  only  the  method  but  the 
absolute  causation  of  human  life.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  in  free-will  without 
believing  in  a  divine  mind,  for  it  is  clear 
that  material  forces  could  never  have 
broken  loose  from  their  own  fetters  and 
blossomed  into  freedom  ;  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  believe  in  a  divine  origin  for 
the  will  of  man,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  the  divine  purpose  has  placed 
the  evolution  and  training  of  human  char¬ 
acter  as  a  whole  above  all  the  other  pur¬ 
poses  of  our  human  life.  So  much,  we 
think,  then,  may  safely  be  said,  that  if 
the  human  will  is  free,  as  Professor  Stokes 
evidently  believes,  the  evolution  of  the 
physical  part  of  our  life  must  have  been 
more  or  less  subordinated  to  the  evolution 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  our  life  ; 
so  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  there  is  some  individualized  energy, 
deeper  than  life  itself,  which  has  more  or 
less  controlled  the  development  both  of  the 
mental  and  the  physical  organization  of 
every  man,  and  the  relation  between  them. 
We  say  “  more  or  less  controlled,”  be¬ 
cause  no  one,  of  course,  can  say  how  far 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  evolution  of 
social  relations  may  not  interfere  with,  or 
even  supersede,  what  we  should  regard  as 
the  evolution  of  individual  character.  No 
man  in  his  senses  denies  the  lineal  trans¬ 
mission  of  good  and  evil  tendencies  from 
parent  to  child,  or  even  the  contagion  of 
good  and  evil  between  mere  companions 
and  friends,  which  has  so  astounding  an 
effect  as  well  on  the  regeneration  as  on 


the  cormption  of  social  groups  ;  and  our 
knowledge  of  this  truth  renders  it  quite 
impossible  to  say  that  the  divine  purpose 
contemplates  the  evolution  of  individual¬ 
ized  characters  as  a  thing  apart  from  the 
evolution  of  the  whole  social  character  of 
which  they  will  form  a  part.  I’rofessor 
Stokes  therefore  would  not  dream  of  re¬ 
garding  the  individualized  energies  in 
which  he  finds  the  probable  basis  both  of 
mind  and  of  physical  organization,  as 
formed  without  reference  to  the  ancestors 
from  whom  those  who  were  about  to  be 
brought  into  existence  had  sprung,  and 
the  society  and  nation  in  which  they  were 
to  be  developed.  Still,  we  think  it  may 
be  said  by  all  who  believe  in  the  free  will 
of  man  and  the  providence  of  God,  that 
human  character  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
mere  product  of  circumstances  and  organ¬ 
ism,  but  must  be  treated  as  stamping  a 
new  individuality  on  the  life  and  the  or¬ 
ganism,  by  which  in  no  small  degree  the 
character  of  that  life  and  the  power  and 
elasticity  of  the  organization  are  controlled 
and  directed.  Professor  Stokes  believes 
that  this  individuality  more  or  less  evolves 
the  bodily  organization,  and  cannot  be 
left  without  a  bodily  organization,  even 
after  our  present  bodily  organization  falls 
into  ruin  or  decay.  To  him  the  body  is 
a  constituent  element  of  the  individual, 
which  will  express  itself  in  another,  perhaps 
a  less  imperfect  body,  so  soon  as  the  old 
body  disappears.  That  is  certainly  the 
suggestion  of  revelation,  and  appears  to 
be  quite  consistent  at  least  with  reason, 
not  to  say  of  something  which  looks  rather 
like  the  beginning  of  experience. — Specta¬ 
tor. 


EXILED  TO  THE  ARCTIC  ZONE 

BT  STKPNIAK. 


Siberia,  the  land  of  the  exiles,  is  a  vast 
country  with  many  climates,  many  soils, 
and  many  towns,  which  are  all  places  of 
punishment  for  those  whom  the  Master  of 
all  the  Russias  and  the  commander  of 
niillions  of  soldiers  deems  dangerous  to 
his  power. 

George  Kennan  has  described  to  the  in¬ 
dignant  world  our  exile  system  as  a  whole. 
I  will  not  retrace  his  steps  in  speaking  of 


that  national  calamity  of  ours.  My  object 
is  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  exile  into 
the  far  North  not  visited  by  Kennan, 
where  the  exiles  have  to  undergo  not 
merely  complete  intellectual  isolation,  but 
a  series  of  most  cruel  physical  and  mate¬ 
rial  sufferings,  which  make  that  form  of 
arbitrary  punishment  just  as  heavy  as,  if 
not  heavier  than,  the  hard  labor  in  the 
mines. 
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Let  me  tell  the  reailer  the  story  of  one 
of  the  early  settlers  in  that  inhospitable 
repon,  a  certain  Zalessky,  a  land  surveyor 
in  the  province  of  Korsk.  In  1877  he 
was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  dis¬ 
tributed  a  few  Socialist  pamphlets,  and 
exiled  without  trial  to  Verko-Yansk,  a 
village  in  latitude  67°  34',  numbering  290 
inhabitants,  wretchedly  poor,  and  com¬ 
pletely  savage.  In  that  awful  place, 
where  he  was  at  that  time  the  only  edu¬ 
cated  man,  Zalessky  remained  for  full 
eight  years  without  a  book,  without  a 
newspaper,  without  a  letter,  sutfcring 
from  the  terrible  Arctic  cold,  from  hun¬ 
ger,  and  want.  It  was  not  the  cruelty  of 
the  gendarmes  which  inflicted  so  dire  a 
punishment  for  so  trifling  an  offence  ;  we 
will  not  bring  against  our  enemies  any 
unwarranted  charge.  Zalessky  was  sim¬ 
ply  forgotten  by  them.  When,  by  mere 
accident,  his  existence  was  discovered,  an 
order  was  sent  to  Siberia  to  bring  him 
back  to  his  native  country.  As  he  bad 
no  money  to  make  the  journey  at  his  own 
expense,  he  had  to  travel  right  across 
Siberia  on  foot,  under  escort,  with  a  batch 
of  vagabonds  sent  to  their  native  villages 
in  European  Russia.  It  took  him  a  year 
to  come  to  the  Moscow  central  prison, 
which  he  reached  in  1886  ;  there  he  was 
met  by  a  number  of  political  exiles  on 
their  way  to  Siberia.  One  of  them,  who 
escaped  afterward,  told  me  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Zalessky  was  that  of  a  mat 
who  had  spent  twenty  years  in  a  gloomy 
dungeon.  Though  under  forty,  he  looked 
like  an  old  decrepit  man,  with  bent  and 
shattered  body,  blinking,  almost  sightless 
eyes,  and  toothless  mouth. 

It  is  not  only  the  climate  which  works 
such  havoc  upon  a  man’s  frame,  but  the 
life  of  utter  miser}  and  isolation.  When¬ 
ever  an  exile  ^  sen  to  a  new  place,  where 
lu  is  t^iiite  a  me.  lis  fate  is  ilwa  s  ex- 
tre  ‘ely  hard.  II'  ^  is  "nother  example 
of  more  r“cei  dav  In  1884  Jord  i,  a 
student  of  he  .vharkoff  Veter,  lary 
Schools,  as  -rested  foi  having  taken 
part  in  t'  prit  ing  of  tL  )  pamphlet  t  of 
th  oeacc/al  Sc  ialists — those  rho  were 
agai.ist  polit  cal  terro'  m.  After  a  year 
of  imprisona  mt,  nam^.  f  in  1885,  he  was 
exiled  without  trial  to  Verko-Lensk  (not 
Vei -co-Yinsk',  a  town  in  Southern  Si¬ 
beria.  On  reaching  this  place  he  wrote 
to  his  friends  at  Knarkoff  asking  them  to 
send  hic'  at  his  own  address  all  the  new 
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things  issued  by  the  secret  press,  saying 
that  the  local  police  superintendent  was  a 
good  man,  who  did  not  open  the  letters 
of  the  exiles.  This  letter  was  intercepted 
by  the  Kharkoff  police,  and  Jordan  was 
sent  off  to  the  Arctic  zone  to  Vilusk,  lat 
63°  45',  where  he  had  to  live  quite  alone 
among  the  savage  Yakuts.  The  sufferings 
and  privations  he  underwent  were  such 
that  he  died  there  in  1 888. 

When  the  number  of  exiles  increases 
they  mutually  help  each  other  morally  and 
materially  so  as  to  make  life  more  toler¬ 
able  even  in  such  places  cursed  by  nature 
as  Verko-Yansk,  Sredne-Kolymsk,  and 
Vilusk.  Still,  the  sufferings  and  priva¬ 
tions  to  which  they  are  subjected  are  ex¬ 
tremely  severe.  These  are  non-inhabit- 
able  places,  for  Europeans  at  all  events. 
Nova  Zembla,  which  is  visited  by  men 
only  during  the  summer  months,  has  a 
much  milder  climate  than  the  Arctic  legion 
of  Siberia.  In  the  former  the  aveiage 
temperature  for  a  year  is  13°  F.,  with  7° 
below  zero  for  the  three  winter  monihs  ; 
while  in  Veiko-Yansk  the  average  both  for 
the  winter  and  auti  mn  months  is  31°  F. 
below  zero,  the  average  temperature  for 
the  three  months  of  eternal  night,  Decem¬ 
ber,  January,  and  February,  linking  to 
53°  F.  below  zero,  which  is  full  13°  be¬ 
low  the  freezing  point  of  mercury.  As 
to  the  average  temperature  for  the  year, 
it  is  only  1°  F.  above  zero,  the  lowest 
temperature  that  has  been  observed  at  any 
point  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  short  summer  the  temperature 
rises,  rapidly  reaching  56°  F.  liut  with 
the  warm  season  come  the  mosquitoes, 
which  are  a  plague  of  these  regions  more 
difficult  to  endure  than  cold.  “  I  never 
would  have  believed,”  says  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Buisky  Vedowotty  (Mos¬ 
cow),  who  has  been  exiled  to  these  parts, 
that  the  insects  could  appear  in  such 
swaims.  Ttiey  literally  darkened  the 
light,  filling  the  air  wit'a  an  incessant 
nois',  covering,  as  with  a  black  mantle, 
our  horses,  whose  flanks  were  soon  bleed¬ 
ing  all  over.  Maddened  with  pain,  the 
hoises  kicked  and  reared,  but  seeing  that 
all  was  unavailing,  they  drooped  their 
heads  and  submitted  to  the  inevitable. 
In  v.iin  we  tried  to  protect  ourselves  with 
veils,  travelling,  notwithstanding  the  hot 
weather,  m  winter  gloves  aud  overcoats. 
The  nosqnitocs  penetrated  through  the 
sleeves  under  the  shirts,  sti'iging  the  breast 
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•nd  the  body,  which  ached  as  if  bnmed 
with  (ire.  The  more  we  struggled  to  get 
rid  of  our  tornieiitom  the  more  we  opened 
the  way  to  thousands  more  of  them.  On 
arriving  at  the  huts  of  the  Yakuts  we 
kindled  a  great  (ire,  which  made  such  a 
smoke  that  it  pricked  the  eyes  and  choked 
the  breath,  though  we  lay  stretched  on  the 
earthen  floor.  The  mosquitoes  disap¬ 
peared,  but  as  soon  as  the  smoke  dispersed 
a  little,  new  swarms  penetrated  into  the 
hut,  covering  all  of  us  thickly.” 

Such  is  nature  in  these  regions.  Now', 
what  arc  the  inhabitants,  and  their  means 
of  protecting  themselves  from  its  rigor  ? 

We  will  quote  from  the  same  authority 
a  few  lines  describing  the  largest  of  these 
northern  settlements,  Sredne-Kulymsk.  a 
“  town”  numbering  fully  560  inhabitants. 
Most  of  them  are  of  Russian  extraction, 
but  being  for  many  generations  isolated 
from  all  the  world,  and  feeding  exclusively 
on  fish,  they  have  lost  the  energy,  indus¬ 
try,  and  versatility  of  Russian  peasants. 
They  are  apathetic,  lazy,  and  dull.  It  is 
considered  a  great  sign  of  cleverness  in  a 
boy  if  he  succeeds  in  learning  to  read  and 
write  in  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  years. 
They  know  no  trade,  no  industry,  except 
fishing  and  occasionally  hunting.  The 
houses  they  live  in  can  hardly  be  called 
houses,  for  they  are  badly-fitting  wooden 
sheds,  with  no  ehimneyt,  because  the  in¬ 
habitants  do  not  know  the  use  of  bricks. 
The  houses  are  warmed  with  a  fire  lit  in 
the  middle  upon  the  earthen  floor,  the 
smoke  passing  out  through  a  big  hole  in 
the  pointed  roof.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  such  houses  during  the  winter  are 
”  infernally  cold,”  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  writer.  Nothing  grows,  nothing 
can  be  got  in  these  regions.  Everything 
is  imported  from  enormous  distances,  and 
is,  therefore,  exceedingly  dear.  Bread  is 
sold  at  famine  prices.  Candles,  soap, 
cotton  wares,  matches,  are  fabulously 
dear.  ”  In  such  conditions  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  philosophically  observes  this  exile, 

”  one  has  naturally  to  give  up  bread, 
sugar,  and  the  many  other  commodities 
we  arc  accustomed  to  consider  as  indis¬ 
pensable  for  a  civiliied  man.  But  fish, 
reindeer  meat,  fat,  and  wood  for  burning, 
can  be  obtained.”  (Rtmky  Vedomoiiy, 
1889,  No.  94.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing  in  a  place  like  that  to  satisfy 
the  intellectual  cravings  of  a  civilized  man. 
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These  are  also  to  l>e  ”  given  up”  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  Suthce  it  to  say  that  the 
letters  from  Russia  take  »iz  montha  to 
reach  Sredne-Kolymsk.  Thus  the  news 
received  and  the  papers — supposing  the 
exiles  have  money  to  spare  for  subscribing 
to  any — are  always  six  months  old,  and 
the  post  comes  only  three  times  a  year. 

Now  let  us  see  for  what  crimes  scores 
of  young,  rntelligcnt,  well-educated  people 
are  exiled  to  these  horrible  places.  First 
of  all  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions  we  will  mention  later  on, 
they  are  all  administrative  exiles,  people 
who  have  never  been  tried  at  all,  and 
never  convicted  of  any  offence.  They 
have  been  exiled  by  order  of  the  police  on 
suspicion  that  they  held  dangerous  opin¬ 
ion  and  were  likely  some  day  to  commit 
some  offence.  What  grounds  for  this 
suspicion  are  considered  sufficient  by  the 
Ru.ssian  Government  for  exiling  people  to 
such  awful  places  we  shall  see  best  by  a 
few  examples.  Wo  take  them  from  one 
place,  Sredne-Kolymsk. 

Let  us  begin  with  Isaac  Sklovsky,  a 
journalist  of  Jewish  extraction.  He  was 
a  man  of  position — the  editor  of  the 
Odessa  Leaflet,  a  popular  provincial  paper. 
The  charge  against  him  was  this  :  having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Odessa  revo¬ 
lutionist,  named  Dudin,  who  afterward 
turned  informer,  he  purchased  from  him 
two  pamphlets,  issued  by  the  secret  printing 
office,  for  the  sum  of  30  kopecks,  which 
makes  about  8d.  in  English  coin.  When 
a  domiciliary  search  was  made  at  Sklor- 
sky’s  house  the  pamphlets  were  not  found. 
But  he  did  not  deny  having  purchased 
them,  and  refused  to  disclose  what  he  had 
done  with  them.  For  this  offence  he  was 
kept  in  prison  for  about  a  year  and  then 
released  on  bail  at  the  beginning  of  1885, 
pending  the  decision  upon  his  case.  In 
the  summer  of  1886  the  decision  came, 
and  he  was  arrested  again  and  marched 
off  straight  to  Eastern  Siberia  for  five 
years.  Because  he  was  a  Jew  he  was  sent 
to  Sredne-Kolymsk,  where  he  is  still. 

The  case  of  another  young  Jew,  Liadoff, 
of  Riga,  is  still  more  remarkable.  The 
reader  may  remember  that  about  five  yearn 
ago  some  notice  was  taken  by  the  English 
I’ress  of  the  arrest  at  Riga  of  a  German 
sailor  who  took  upon  an  English  ship  a 
parcel  of  revolutionary  prints.  It  was 
this  fact  that  brought  poor  Liadoff  into 
trouble.  He  had  a  prosperous  business 
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of  some  kind  in  Riga,  and  never  thought 
of  politics  or  revolution,  when,  one  tine 
morning,  he  received  from  an  unknown 
gentleman  (the  German  sailor)  a  note  re¬ 
questing  him  to  come  on  board  a  certain 
ship  then  in  Riga  harbor.  Prompted  by 
curiosity,  Liadoff  came  and  asked  for  the 
sailor.  When  they  were  alone  the  latter 
told  him  that  he  was  in  a  great  diiticulty  ; 
he  had  a  parcel  of  revolutionary  pamphlets 
entrusted  to  him  by  a  Geneva  friend,  but 
could  not  find  the  person  to  whom  they 
had  to  be  delivered  at  Riga.  Not  know¬ 
ing  what  to  do  with  his  dangerous  parcel, 
he  wanted  to  know  whether  Liadoff  would 
not  be  good  enough  to  take  care  of  it. 
Naturally,  Liadoff  declined,  energetically 
saying  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
revolution,  and  expressed  his  amazement 
that  the  idea  of  applying  to  him  could 
have  entered  the  sailor's  head.  The  latter 
apologized,  and  explained  that  he  got 
Liadoff’s  name  from  his  Geneva  friend, 
who  happened  to  have  been  Liadoff's 
schoolfellow,  and  thought  he  might  be 
asked  if  he  was  still  in  Riga.  The  affair 
did  not  go  farther.  Liadoff  went  home 
without  having  taken  one  of  the  pam¬ 
phlets.  But  when  the  sailor  was  arrested, 
Liadoff's  visit  on  board  the  ship  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  detectives,  and  he  had  to 
answer  for  it  to  the  police.  He  explained 
candidly  how  the  thing  passed,  and  was 
released.  This  took  place  in  October, 
1885.  Soon  after  he  married,  and  was 
enjoying  his  honejmoon,  when,  in  Jan- 
nary,  1880,  while  he  was  at  dinner  with 
his  young  wife,  a  messenger  came  from 
the  colonel  of  gendarmerie,  asking  him  to 
come  immediately  to  his  otiice.  Liadoff 
was  on  good  terms  with  the  colonel.  The 
office  was  in  the  same  street,  a  few  doors 
off.  Nothing  suspecting,  he  left  the  table 
immediately — “  just  between  the  second 
course  and  the  pudding”  — as  he  said  after¬ 
ward  to  bis  companions,  and  went  to  the 
colonel.  Here  he  was  told  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  telegram  from  St.  I’etersbui^f,  he 
was  to  be  sent  off  to  Eastern  Siberia  by 
the  next  train,  which  meant  in  two  hours’ 
time.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  poor 
man’s  consternation.  To  his  vehement 
protests  and  inquiries  the  colonel  answered 
that  he  was  himself  exceedingly  surprised 
at  such  an  order,  for  which  he  was  quite 
unable  to  find  any  plausible  explanation. 
Liadoff  begged  for  a  respite,  suggesting 
that  there  must  be  some  error  or  misun¬ 


derstanding.  The  colonel  said  that  the 
order  was  a  peremptory  one,  but  he  would 
grant  a  respite  if  the  governor  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  authorized  it.  The  governor,  who 
also  knew  Liadoff,  was  applied  to,  and 
fully  entered  into  his  position.  He  tele¬ 
graphed  to  St.  Petersburg,  vouching  for 
Liadoff’s  innocence,  and  asking  whether 
it  was  not  somebody  else  who  had  to  be 
sent  to  Eastern  Sil^ria.  The  result  was 
an  angry  telegram  from  St.  Petersburg 
saying  that  they  ”  do  not  make  mistakes,” 
and  reprimanding  the  governor  for  having 
delayed  the  execution  of  the  order.  Thus, 
after  a  respite  of  two  days  only,  Liadoff 
was  marched  off  to  Eastern  Siberia.  At  a 
Jew,  he  was  also  sent  to  Srednc-Kolyrnsk. 

The  case  of  two  boys  in  the  same  place. 
Lands  and  Hornstein,  also  Jews,  who, 
when  arrested,  were — the  first  fifteen,  the 
second  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  more  shock¬ 
ing  still.  They  were  both  studying  in  the 
Odessa  gymnasium,  when,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August,  1885,  a  certain  Fedorslier 
arrived  in  the  town  from  Geneva.  He 
had  been  slightly  compromised  in  some 
early  propaganda  business  before  he  left 
Russia,  so  that  on  returning  ho  had  to  be 
careful  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
police.  As  the  latter  got  wind  of  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  Odessa  he  had  to  hide  himself  for 
some  time  in  the  houses  of  his  friends,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  ”  illegal  ”  people. 
One  of  these  friends,  not  being  sure  that 
his  own  house  was  not  watched  by  the 
police,  had  the  unfortunate  idea  of  taking 
Kedorsher  one  night  to  the  lodgings  of  the 
two  boys,  who  were  his  relatives,  as  the 
safest  refuge.  Of  course  the  boys  asked 
no  questions  and  were  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  that  their  guest  wanted  simply 
a  lodging  for  a  night  or  two  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  an  hotel.  Nobody  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  the  police  coming  to 
seek  Kedorsher  in  the  house  of  these  chil¬ 
dren.  But  the  police  came  on  account 
of  the  boys  themselves.  It  was  rumored 
that  in  their  gvmnasium  some  sort  of  prop¬ 
aganda  was  atioat,  and  in  one  night  1*.^U 
domiciliary  visits  were  made  to  the  houses 
of  different  pupils  in  order  to  discover 
some  material  proof  of  it.  One  of  these 
visits  was  to  Landa  and  Hornstein.  When 
the  police  arrived  the  inmates  were  not 
yet  in  bed,  and  Kedorsher,  on  being  asked 
who  he  was,  explained  that  he  was  their 
neighbor,  living  a  few  doors  off.  They 
believed  him,  and  he  played  the  part  he 
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auumed  so  well  that  the  police  let  him 
go.  But  when  his  little  portmanteau, 
which  he  had  to  leave  behind,  was  opened 
a  parcel  of  revolutionary  publications  was 
discovered  in  it.  This  was  sutlicient  for 
the  arrest  of  the  two  boys,  though  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  it  They  were  kept  in  the  Odessa 
prison,  one  of  the  worst  in  the  himpire,  in 
solitary  confinement  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  then  the  police,  without  any 
trial,  pronounced  upon  them  the  verdict 
of  five  )'car8’  exile  to  Eastern  Siberia,  as 
people  dangerous  to  the  existing  order 
and  implicated  in  revolutionary  agitation. 
When  the  monstrous  sentence  was  read  to 
them,  the  younger  of  the  boys,  Landa, 
exclaimed  :  “  How  f  Am  I  also  a  revo¬ 
lutionist,  a  man  dangerous  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  ?” 

At  this  the  gendarme  smiled  and  an¬ 
swered  in  these  very  words  :  “  No,  cer¬ 
tainly  you  are  not  But  you  may  become 
so  some  day.” 

We  must  not  leave  the  reader  under  the 
impression  that  Jews  alone  are  honored  in 
Russia  with  this  dreadful  form  of  punish¬ 
ment.  There  are  several  born  Russians 
among  the  exiles  of  Sredne-Kolymsk,  but 
they  have  all  somewhat  heavier  charges 
against  them.  One  of  them,  Belousoff, 
was  tried  by  an  exceptional  tribunal,  it  is 
true,  but  still  tried,  and  condemned  to 
exile  for  life  in  these  gloomy  regions  for 
being  connected  with  a  dynamite  manu¬ 
facturing  business  ;  another,  Victor  Dani- 
loff,  though  never  tried,  was  involved  in 
active  revolutionary  propaganda  among 
the  dissenting  sects  ;  the  third  had  es¬ 
caped  once  from  Southern  Siberia  ;  the 
fourth  was  for  several  years  the  special 
correspondent  and  representative  of  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  paper.  All  these  are  small 
offences  as  compared  with  the  punish¬ 
ment,  but  they  are  actual  crimes  when 
compared  with  the  ridiculous  charges 
against  the  Jews  who  share  the  same  fate. 

The  anti-Semitic  agitation  we  have  seen 
in  Germany  and  Austria  is  very  absurd 
and  ridiculous,  as  would  be  the  revival 
of  some  exploded  superstition.  But  in 
Russia  we  see-  something  worse.  Here, 
in  consequence  of  the  personal  bias  of  the 
Tzar,  Alexander  III.,  who  is  a  fierce  Jew 
hater,  a  special  measure  was  passed  in 
1886,  making  one  section  of  the  citizens 
liable  to  heavier  punishments  than  others 
for  the  same  offences,  simply  because 


they  are  of  a  certain  race  and  creed.  Is 
it  not  another  form  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  t  Is  it  not  a  crying  injustice,  a  fla¬ 
grant  and  cynical  violation  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  all  modern  States,  Russia 
included,  where  the  equality  of  all  the 
citizens  before  the  Tzar  or  his  representa¬ 
tives  stands  in  the  written  code  ? 

We  need  not  mutiply  our  illustrations. 
The  cases  of  Belousoff,  Daniloff,  and  Miss 
Shmidova,  a  young  girl  of  Jewish  extrac¬ 
tion,  whose  only  offence  is  that  she  was 
the  sweetheart  of  Ulianoff,  the  would-be 
Tzaricide,  present  the  maximum  of  guilt  ; 
the  cases  of  Liadoff  and  the  two  boys  we 
have  just  spoken  of,  the  minimum.  All 
the  rest  of  the  thirty  exiles  in  Sredne- 
Kolymsk  stand  between. 

The  exiles  of  Verko-Yansk  are  in  the 
same  position  as  those  of  Sredne-Kolymsk 
— the  same  offences,  or  rather  absence  of 
offences,  the  same  conditions  of  life. 

The  government  of  Alexander  III. 
shows,  since  1886,  a  decided  inclination 
to  multiply  and  extend  the  practice  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  exile  to  the  Arctic  zone.  The 
towns  of  Sredne-Kolymsk  and  Verko- 
Yansk  have  Iteen  populated,  as  we  have  said, 
within  the  last  three  years.  In  Vilusk,  a 
town  in  the  same  latitude,  a  special  prison 
is  l>eing  constructed  for  the  unfortunate 
survivors  of  the  Yakutsk  massacres  of 
1889 — a  fact  which  is  unique  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  penitentiary  institutions.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  a  project  is  afloat  for  insti¬ 
tuting  a  new  penal  colony  at  Bykoff  prom¬ 
ontory,  which  is  still  farther  advanced  in 
the  region  of  eternal  ice. 

The  Russian  Government  has  subscribed, 
through  Galkin  Vraasky,  the  head  of  the 
Prison  Department  of  the  Empire,  to  the 
monument  to  be  erected  to  John  Howard, 
the  great  reformer  of  European  peniten¬ 
tiary  institutions.  The  next  International 
Prison  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  the  Russian  Government  will 
certainly  come  forward  with  some  plans  of 
humanitarian  improvements  in  its  peniten¬ 
tiary  system. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  opportune  to  draw 
attention  to  that  new  “  improvement”  of 
the  Siberian  exile  system — the  exile  into 
the  Arctic  zone — which  is  a  fact,  and  the 
building  of  special  prisons  in  the  same  re¬ 
gion,  which  will  be  a  fact  before  long. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  difference  in 
the  treatment  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
which  is  a  monstrosity.  I  will  only  ask 
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whether  the  foundation  of  penitentiary 
colonies  of  anj  kind  in  the  Arctic  rone  is 
not  a  monstrositj  as  well.  Imprisonment 
is  intended  as  deprivation  of  freedom  and 
nothing  more.  £xile  is  intended  as  a 
limitation  of  the  freedom  of  movement. 
To  aggravate  these  punishments  purposely 
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by  physical  sufferings  so  intense  as  those 
caused  by  the  Arctic  climate  is  to  reintro¬ 
duce  torture  under  another  form.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  if  it 
respects  itself,  ought  to  step  in  and  stop 
each  crimes  against  our  common  humanity. 
— Nev  Review. 


THE  WORLD’S  AGE. 

BT  JOSEPH  TRUMAN. 

Oh,  never  star 

Was  lost  here,  bat  it  rose  afar  ! 

Bobzbt  Bbowhibo. 

Low  in  the  west  burned  day’s  red  line, 

And  stretched  acrot^s  the  broadening  sea 
Dim  loomed  a  sheltering  island-shrine 
Where  dreams  could  float,  and  peace  must  be. 

Such  force  of  lonely  calm  it  keeps. 

While  round  it  fret  the  Atlantic  deeps. 

We  wandered  down  the  fairy  coast. 

By  stony  cape,  leaf-muffled  lane  ; 

Below,  the  clash  of  ocean’s  host. 

And  song  of  the  moon-lifted  main  ; 

Above  vague  leagues  of  ghostly  hill. 

And  night’s  far  lights  to  raise  and  thrill. 

And  the  still  air’s  star-sprinkled  height. 

And  music  of  the  plunging  wave. 

To  love’s  charmed  life  a  new  delight, 

A  note  of  loftier  sweetness  gave  ; 

Ah  !  will  our  vanished  love  live  on, 

When  we  from  the  fair  earth  are  gone  f 

“  No  I  hope  is  faded  like  the  leaf. 

And  faith  has  perished  like  the  flower. 

And  disillusionment  and  grief 
Moan  where  strove  patience,  ardor,  power  ! 

A  glory  lights  the  world,”  they  say  ; 

”  ’Tis  autumn’s  glory  of  decay. 

”  The  eager  thought,  the  generous  haste. 

Bright  castles  of  the  building  brow,  I 

Imagination’s  noble  waste,  j 

Love’s  untired  toils — what  are  they  now  f 
The  slain  tones  of  a  shattered  lyre, 

Dead  ashes  of  ideal  fire.” 

Too  true,  I  murmur,  as  I  sit. 

In  these  forlorn  and  wistful  years. 

While  shapes  familiar  past  me  flit. 

Figures  of  beauty  dashed  with  tears. 

Life’s  morning  stars,  a  thousand  things 
That  shone  in  unforgotten  springs,  v 
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And  yet,  so  long  u  time  shall  be. 

The  years  will  wake  with  bloom  and  mirth, 

Come  singing  bird  to  budding  tree, 

Young  splendor  to  the  kindling  earth. 

Undying  lights  of  love  arise 
On  mortal  hearts,  in  mortal  eyes. 

And  shall  that  realm  of  silence  where 

We  all  our  final  harbor  find, 

lie  quite  bereft  of  luemoiies  fair. 

Of  answering  throb  and  blended  mind — 

No  tides  of  thought,  of  feeling  roll 
Through  the  veiled  kingdom  of  the  soul  f 

— AfacmiUam't  Magazine. 


LITERARY 

A  NOTED  PBILANTHROPIST. 
RxcoLLScnoNB.  By  George  W.  Childs.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  J,  B.  JAppincott  Company. 

The  subject  of  this  little  work  is  rather  a 
unique  personage.  That  he  is  a  personage  is 
unquestionable.  His  reputation  is  more  than 
national,  it  is  international.  Mr.  Childs  is 
not  a  man  of  great  intellectual  qualities,  and 
we  fancy  that  he  makes  no  claim  to  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  has  never  been  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  great  events,  except  in  the  sense 
that  he  has  been  a  trusted  friend  of  great  men. 
He  has  never  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  more  than  one  well- 
known  American,  nor  was  he  bom  great. 
What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the  reputation 
which  gives  Mr.  Childs  an  exceptional  place 
in  the  public  mind  7  This  :  He  is  one  of  the 
few  men  who,  with  high  qualifications  as  a 
man  of  business,  has  conjoined  the  most  ex¬ 
tended  and  sympathetic  benevolence  ;  who  has 
looked  on  money  as  a  means  of  oontiibuting 
to  the  welfare  of  his  fellows.  He  belongs  to 
the  Peabodys,  the  Cases,  and  the  Peter  Coop¬ 
ers,  the  men  who,  like  Abon  Ben  Adhem,  have 
loved  their  fellow-men,  and  who  care  more 
for  the  love  of  others  than  for  the  admiration 
with  which  so  many  stand  open-mouthed 
before  the  so-called  great,  those  who  have 
stunned  the  public  mind  by  intellectual  pyro¬ 
technics  or  dazzled  it  by  towering  ambition. 
Whether  in  his  relations  to  the  men  immedi¬ 
ately  in  his  employment  or  to  the  great  out¬ 
side  world,  the  life  of  Mr.  Childs  has  been 
that  of  the  man  who  believes  that  either  his 
own  benefit  is  best  served  in  the  highest 
benefit  of  others,  or  that  his  own  benefit  is 
not  to  be  considered  in  comparison  with  the 
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good  of  others.  Mr.  Childs  has  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  great  income  by  the  most  honor¬ 
able  means,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  millionaire 
who  has  reached  his  fortune  by  such  manly, 
dignified,  and  reputable  methods,  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  object  lesson  in  an  age  which  enjoins 
on  its  children  the  lesson,  “  Make  money, 
honestly  if  possible,  but  make  money.*' 

George  W.  Childs  began  life  in  the  humblest 
way,  and  launched  himself  on  his  really  ac¬ 
tive,  independent  career  as  a  book  publisher, 
in  which  he  accomplished  several  notable  sne- 
cesses,  among  them  being  Dr.  Kane’s  Arctic 
Expedition,  which  sold  an  enormous  number 
of  copies.  When  he  bought  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  that  paper  was  by  no  means  a  valuable 
newspaper  property,  but  under  its  propri¬ 
etor’s  wise  handling  it  has  risen  to  be  one  of 
the  most  remunerative  in  the  United  States. 
The  policy  from  the  beginning  was  to  make 
the  Ledger  a  model  family  newspaper,  in  which 
the  most  moral  and  fastidious  reader  should 
never  find  anything  to  shook  his  tastes.  This 
ideal  met  an  immense  response,  and  proves 
that  a  public  journal,  at  least  outside  of  New 
York,  can  succeed  by  appealing  to  the  best 
and  not  to  the  worst.  At  an  early  stage  in  his 
dealings  with  his  employ^,  Mr.  Childs  dis¬ 
played  the  most  kindly  and  liberal  methods, 
and  he  has  been  not  only  just  but  often  gener¬ 
ous  in  his  anticipations  of  their  demands. 
Had  all  employers  been  moved  by  the  same 
motives  in  dealing  with  wage-earners,  there 
would  not  have  been  to-day  nearly  as  many 
difficult  labor  problems  to  solve.  Mr.  Childs’s 
name  everywhere  through  the  country  among 
the  printer’s  craft  is  held  in  the  most  exalted 
honor,  and  his  arbitration  would  probably  at 
once  solve  any  dispute  between  employer  and 
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emplojed.  As  s  benefsotor  to  others  the  list 
of  his  donstioDs  and  endowments  is  almost 
endless.  He  has  not  confined  these  either  to 
the  United  States.  The  Stratford-npon  Aron 
foantain,  the  Memorial  Window  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  to  Cowper  and  George  Herbert, 
and  similar  gifts  show  how  little  possible  it  is 
to  confine  Mr.  Childs's  swelling  generosity  by 
national  or  continental  bonnda 

Among  the  chapters  in  this  rolnme  of  most 
interest  are  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
dead  hero,  General  Grant,  of  whom  Childs 
was  the  bosom  friend,  as  he  was  indeed  also 
of  Sherman  and  Sheridan.  Bot  in  the  case  of 
General  Grant  the  friendship  had  the  closest 
confidential  intimacy.  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Childs  has  been  able  to  oast  a  bright  light  on 
certain  rexed  political  qneetiona.  in  revealing 
what  passed  between  President  Grant  and 
himself.  There  have  been  few  recent  chapters 
of  memoirs  more  illuminating  than  these. 
They  have  been  so  widely  quoted  in  the  news¬ 
papers  from  their  original  publication  in  maga 
sine  form,  that  they  are  now  almost  as  familiar 
as  copy-book  platitudes  to  the  schoolboy. 

Mr.  Childs  has  probably  known  on  familiar 
terms  as  many  or  more  distinguished  people, 
Americans  and  Europeans,  than  any  other 
man  in  America.  It  has  been  his  delight  to 
extend  a  splendid  hospitality  at  his  beautiful 
Philadelphia  home  or  at  his  country  seats,  of 
which  he  has  several.  All  the  great  men,  celeb¬ 
rities  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  politics, 
who  have  visited  America  have  been  Mr. 
Childs's  guests,  and  some  of  the  banquets  he 
has  given  have  been  Lncullus  like  in  their  per¬ 
fection.  As  a  collector  of  books,  pictures, 
bric-d  brae,  curios,  etc.,  he  stands  among  the 
most  notable  Americans.  Among  his  auto¬ 
graphs,  several  of  which  are  the  manuscripts 
of  world-famous  novels  in  whole  or  in  part, 
there  are  many  specimens  which  are  simply 
beyond  all  price.  Of  these  and  of  many  other 
things  the  book  before  us  chats  in  a  pleasant, 
gossiping  way.  The  impression  left  on  the 
mind  is  that  of  a  shrewd,  practical,  sensible 
man,  with  a  heart  of  gold  and  sympathies  as 
wide  as  humanity,  who  is  determined  to  leave 
this  world  as  much  better  than  he  found  it  as 
possible.  If  at  times  a  certain  harmless  and 
joyous  vanity  bubbles  through  these  reminis¬ 
cences,  it  rather  augments  than  lessens  their 
charm.  If  now  and  then  a  cynic  and  reviler 
finds  pleasure  in  ridiculing  Mr.  Childs,  he 
may  rest  assured  of  the  public  conviction 
that  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  himself  will 
leave  a  much  bigger  public  gap  than  will  the 
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departure  of  any  of  his  critics  to  the  major¬ 
ity. 

A  NEW  BUMOBIST. 

Tax  Inut  Thooohts  or  am  Ioxjc  Fnxow.  K 
Book  for  an  Idle  Holiday.  By  Jerome  K. 
Jerome,  author  of  **  Three  in  a  Boat,”  etc. 
New  York  :  Henry  HoU  (t  Company. 

Our  age  is  prolific  in  alleged  humor.  Fun- 
makers  have  become  as  much  a  sub  class  in 
the  profession  of  journalism  and  literature  as 
a  throat  or  eye  doctor  is  a  specialist  in  medi¬ 
cine.  America  is  more  than  usually  fertile  in 
her  product,  and  while  these  are  generally 
racy  of  the  soil,  not  a  few  of  them  lack  unc¬ 
tion  and  freshness,  and  depend  on  artifices  of 
phrase  or  method  to  produce  an  effect  on  the 
public,  klany  of  our  humorists  are  about  as 
spontaneous  as  a  town  pump,  and  the  creak 
of  the  apparatus  is  far  less  exhilarating.  Hu¬ 
mor  manufactured  to  supply  a  stipulated  news¬ 
paper  demand  is  generally  pretty  dreary  stuff. 

Mr.  Jerome,  the  new  English  humorist,  one 
of  whose  books  we  have  before  ns,  seems  to 
have  aroused  lively  differences  of  opinions.  By 
some  of  the  more  austere  critics  (with  a  cer¬ 
tain  Hcotch  density  of  brain-pan  so  amusingly 
caricatured  in  Hydney  Smith's  story)  Mr. 
Jerome  is  pooh-poohe<l  as  a  weak  imitation  of 
Mark  Twain,  Bobert  Burdette,  Bill  Nye,  and 
others  of  our  American  jesters.  Borne,  again, 
find  in  the  new  man  scintillations  of  a  iertium 
quid,  original,  fresh,  and  genuine,  something 
which  is  neither  imitation  nor  the  feeble  grop¬ 
ing  of  a  man  uncertain  of  his  own  hand.  For 
our  own  part,  we  incline  to  the  latter  judg¬ 
ment,  and  utterly  fail  to  discover  those  marks 
of  imitation  which  would  make  Mr.  Jerome 
in  any  true  sense  a  disciple  of  our  transatlan¬ 
tic  school.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
distinctive  English  quality  in  his  humor,  a 
playing  with  ideas  and  not  with  words,  a  keen 
but  genial  sense  of  the  discrepancies  and  con¬ 
tradictions  of  things,  and  a  firm  hold  on  the 
underlying  gravity  of  life  about  which  its 
follies  and  absurdities  break  like  foam  on  a 
rock.  Most  of  the  subjects  which  nominally 
lead  these  brief  sketches  are  trivial,  but  they 
lead  the  humorist  by  easy  steps  to  many 
things  wise  and  witty,  funny  and  sometimes 
again  very  sad.  It  was  long  ago  recognized 
that  the  best  humor  lies  hard  by  pathos,  just* 
as  laughter  and  grief  run  close  together  in 
real  life.  Measured  by  this  test,  Mr.  Jerome's 
humor  is  genuine,  for  its  mirth  often  leads  to 
melancholy,  and  it  is  truly  April-like  in  mood. 
Indeed,  his  method  often  takes  him  from  a 
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Rtnin  of  aparkhng  gajety  or  airy  oyuieism  oara,  bat  the  mnnnar  of  the  great  aea  ia  in 


(eyaicism,  howerer,  which  ia  never  coaraened 
into  a  sneer)  at  once  into  reflections  fall  of 
the  salt  of  human  tears,  and  aombre  with  a 
sense  of  the  wretchedness  and  misery  which 
may  come  to  any  man  or  woman  like  a  thief 
in  the  night.  No  one  can  read  this  man's 
words  without  feeling,  even  in  his  liveliest 
fooling,  that  he  knows  the  taste  of  the  Dead 
Sea  fruit.  Tet  there  is  but  little  of  the  pes¬ 
simistic  mood  in  his  thoughts,  and  life,  with 
all  its  burdens,  yields  so  much  that  is  piquant 
that  it  yields  to  his  vision  abnndant  harvest 
of  light  and  pleasantness.  We  are  glad  to 
welcome  Mr.  Jerome  to  the  ranks  of  those 
who  cheer  and  illuminate,  even  if  it  be  with 
a  sort  of  fire-fly  light. 

The  only  substantial  cause  for  classing  this 
English  writer  as  a  disciple  of  American  hu¬ 
mor  is  his  occasional  use  of  something  like 
American  slang  ;  but  as  this  offshoot  of  the 
Anglo-Haxon  tongue  has  become  so  freely  im¬ 
bedded  of  late  years  in  the  habits  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  consins,  the  charge  is  scarcely  broad 
enough  to  build  on  After  all,  generalization 
can  give  no  one  any  notion  of  an  author's 
quality,  so  we  make  free  to  quote  a  bit  in  the 
more  serious  mood  under  the  caption  **  On 
liabies.” 

“The  world,  the  small,  round  world! 
What  a  vast,  mysterious  place  it  must  seem  to 
baby  eyes !  What  a  trackless  continent  the 
back  garden  appears  1  What  marvellous  ex¬ 
plorations  they  make  in  the  cellar  under  the 
stairs  I  With  what  awe  they  gaze  down  the 
long  street,  wondering,  like  ns  bigger  babies, 
when  we  gaze  up  at  the  stars,  where  it  all 
ends ! 

“  And  down  that  longest  street  of  all— that 
long,  dim  street  of  life  that  stretches  out  be¬ 
fore  them— what  grave,  old-fashioned  looks 
they  seem  to  cast  I  What  pitiful,  frightened 
looks  sometimes  !  I  saw  a  little  mite  sitting 
on  a  step  in  a  Boho  slum  one  night,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  look  which  the  gas-lamp 
showed  on  its  wizen  face — a  look  of  dull  de¬ 
spair,  as  if  from  the  squalid  court  a  vista  of 
its  own  squalid  life  ha<l  risen,  ghost  like,  and 
struck  its  heart  dead  with  horror. 

“  Poor  little  feet  just  commencing  the 
stony  journey  1  We  old  travellers,  far  down 
the  road,  can  only  pause  to  wave  a  hand  to 
you.  You  come  out  of  the  dark  mist,  and  we, 
looking  back,  see  yon  so  tiny  in  the  distance, 
standing  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  your  arms 
stretched  out  toward  ns.  GKid  speed  yon  ! 
We  would  slay  and  take  your  litile  hands  in 


our  ears,  and  we  may  not  linger.  We  must 
hasten  down,  for  the  shadowy  sails  are  waiting 
to  spread  their  sable  wings.” 

A  STUDY  OY  ANCIENT  DRAMA. 

The  Akcibnt  Ciossicxl  Dbxxx.  A  Study  in 
Literary  Evolution.  By  Richard  O.  Moul¬ 
ton,  A  M.  London  and  New  York  :  ifoc- 
miilan  A  Company. 

Mr.  Moulton  has  approached  his  interesting 
subject  with  great  fulness  of  knowledge  and  a 
perfect  understanding  of  his  own  purpose. 
Many  writers  in  treating  abstruse  and  compli¬ 
cated  subjects,  even  when  properly  equipped 
with  all  the  fruits  of  the  latest  research,  show 
that  they  have  not  fully  mastered  their  own 
methods.  Mr.  Moulton  betrays  none  of  this 
structural  weakness  in  his  interesting  work. 
The  book  is  a  study  in  literary  evolution. 

The  author  is  a  Cambridge  lecturer,  and  tells 
ns  that  his  experience  has  found  the  ancient 
tragedy  of  the  greatest  interest  to  student  au¬ 
diences.  The  great  reason  for  being  fur  this 
book  and  his  method  of  treating  his  subject 
is  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  drama  is 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  modem 
stage,  BO  close  is  the  connection.  As  u  con¬ 
clusion  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  tragedy  we 
have  a  most  striking  arrangement  of  “  Mac¬ 
beth”  on  the  principles  of  the  classical  meth¬ 
od.  No  better  illustration  of  the  differences 
of  the  Oreek  and  the  Romantic  modern  school 
could  be  possibly  found.  Greek  and  Roman 
comedy  are  brilliantly  treated,  and,  on  the 
whole,  no  student  in  or  out  of  college  could 
have  a  sounder  guide  or  a  more  illuminating 
teacher  than  this  scholarly  and  interesting 
book. 

A  NEW  “APPLETON"  NOVEL. 

The  Cbxze  or  Chbistixn  Enoelhabt.  By 
Henry  Faulkner  Darnell,  author  of  “  Philip 
Hazelbrook,”  “  Flossy,”  etc.  (Appleton’s 
Town  and  Country  Library).  New  York  : 
D.  AppUlon  A  Company. 

The  professional  hero  of  this  novel,  who 
shares  the  honors  with  Christian  Engelhart,  is 
a  typical  German  professor,  who,  however,  is 
only  of  German  descent  and  a  New  York  sci¬ 
entist,  profoundly  interested  in  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  biology,  spiritism,  etc.  The  professor 
is  visited  in  his  study  lute  one  night  by  a 
romantic  young  man  who  makes  a  most  ro¬ 
mantic  confession,  which  at  once  comes  home 
with  intense  interest  to  one  of  the  doctor's 
most  recondite  theories.  This  statement  on 
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the  part  of  the  said  Chriatian  Engalhaii  ia 
that  he  baa  the  gift  of  eeoond  eighty  b;  which 
at  certain  timea  and  nnder  certain  mooda  he 
ii  able  to  foresee  hia  own  futore,  or  what  hia 
fntnre  would  be  if  he  yields  to  certain  guiding 
impniaea.  He  asks  the  profeHJor'a  advice,  if 
he  would  recommend  that  be  should  put  the 
matter  to  a  moat  dangerous  test.  The  enthu- 
aiaatio  Wilderhaft  urges  at  once  that  he  should, 
if  necessary,  immolate  himself  on  the  altar  of 
science,  and  experiment  regardless  of  results. 
Such  a  golden  opportunity  should  not  be 
missed.  So  Engel  hart  departs  at  once  for  his 
gold  mine  in  the  far  West  and  is  summarily 
blown  up  by  his  superintendent,  who  has  dis 
covered  an  immense  pay  streak  and  wishes  to 
rob  his  employer. 

When  the  professor  learns  all  he  is  struck 
with  remorseful  horror  at  the  thought  that  he 
hod  helped  the  young  Engelhart  straight  to 
his  doom,  and  so  he  proceeds  at  once  to  give 
up  the  futile  and  gloomy  gropiogs  of  science, 
and  devotes  his  millions  (for  he  is  that  favor* 
ite  American  hero,  a  millionaire)  to  the  pre¬ 
cious  uses  of  philanthropy.  The  end  is  some¬ 
what  inconsequential,  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  novel  dull.  The  reader  is  interested  in 
the  “  second-sight”  business  and  its  test.  Be¬ 
yond  this  there  is  but  little  to  attract  either 
the  intelligent  general  reat^ler  or  the  habitual 
novel  devourer. 
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**  Dn  Kbieqe  Fbixdbichs  des  Gbossen*’  is 
the  title  of  an  important  and  voluminous 
publication  which  will  be  issued  by  the  Gen- 
eralstab  of  Berlin.  The  w'ork  will  be  based 
on  all  the  available  sources,  and  contain  a 
number  of  hitherto  unknown  materials  and 
documents.  Each  military  period  in  the  life 
of  the  great  king  will  be  treated  separately. 
Part  L,  consisting  of  two  volumes,  will  em¬ 
brace  the  events  of  the  first  Silesian  War 
(1740-42),  while  Part  IL  will  be  devoted  to  the 
second  Silesian  War  (1744-45).  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  Part  I.,  which  is  expected  to  be  issued 
shortly,  will  furnish  a  general  military,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  geographical  introduction  to  the 
whole  work,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
military  events  down  to  the  battle  of  Mollwitz 
(April  10th,  1741),  in  which  Frederick  was  vic¬ 
torious  in  spite  of  himself. 

Eioht  posthumous  poems  by  the  famous 
Hungarian  poet  Alexander  Petofi,  dating  from 
the  year  1848,  are  said  to  bare  been  disoov- 
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ared  at  the  museum  of  Buda-Pesth.  They  are 
expected  to  be  published  shortly. 

Mant  are  aware  that  in  Constantinople  an¬ 
cient  literary  processes  come  in  contact  with 
the  modem  forms  of  the  West,  and  this  is  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  following.  Vebhi  Effendi  is 
a  Turkish  journalist,  editor  of  a  leading  daily 
paper  and  of  a  marine  journal.  Five  war  ves¬ 
sels  having  lately  been  launched  from  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  Vebhi  Effendi  celebrated  the  occa¬ 
sion  with  a  poem.  It  is  a  chronogram,  the 
verses  of  which  are  composed  of  the  names  of 
the  five  ships,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  a 
panegyric  on  the  Sultan,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  numeral  letters  give  the  present  year  of 
the  Hejira  1307.  Sometimes  a  minister  of 
state  ia  invited  to  compose  a  chronogram  to 
decorate  a  new  public  bnilding.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  that  no  such  feat  is  demanded  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cabinet  in  England. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Ruja’sche  Zrilung, 
which  can  boast  of  an  existence  of  112  years, 
will  shortly  cease  to  appear.  The  cessation 
will  be  brought  about  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment's  persistent  refusal  to  sanction  the  ap. 
pointment  of  any  editor  proposed  for  the 
post.  The  publication  of  the  yordische  Rund¬ 
schau  has  already  been  stopped. 

The  Committee  of  the  Beatrice  Celebration 
in  Florence  daring  May  and  June  have  carried 
out  a  happy  idea  in  inviting  the  poets  of 
Europe  to  contribute  a  sonnet  of  homage  to 
Beatrice,  the  autographs  of  which  will  be 
framed  and  hung  in  perpetuity  in  the  new 
Hala  Dantesca  now  being  added  to  the  Bibli- 
oteca  Nazionale  for  the  purpose  of  commemo¬ 
rating  the  festival  and  enshrining  all  that  is 
best  in  the  Beatrice  Exhibition.  Miss  R.  11. 
Bnsk  — who  undertook  to  canvass  the  poets  of 
England— has  already  received  contributions 
from  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Mr.  Theo¬ 
dore  Watts,  showing  that  Beatrice  has  not 
ceased  to  be  an  '*  ispiratrice.  ”  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son's  state  of  health,  unfortunately,  precludes 
him  from  leading  this  poetic  chorus  ;  but  it  is 
hoped  he  will  at  least  be  able  to  send  an  auto¬ 
graph  line  to  be  hung  with  these  i>oems  ex¬ 
pressing  the  very  valid  reason  of  his  “  gran* 
rifinto.”  Miss  Busk  has  also  received  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  Florence  photographs  from  Miss 
Rossetti  of  her  brother's  paintings  and  draw¬ 
ings  of  Beatrice  ;  and  from  Mr.  John  Adding¬ 
ton  Bymonds  the  promise  of  a  copy  of  the 
forthcoming  new  edition  of  his  work  on  the 
study  of  Dante. 
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PBomao*  Abel,  of  Beilin,  who  is  st  pres¬ 
ent  living  at  Wiesbaden,  proposes  to  ieetnre 
at  the  forthcoming  Oriental  Congress  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  affinity  of  the  Indo-European  and 
Egyptian  languages  and  its  etymological  uses. 
Professor  Abel  has,  os  our  readers  are  aware, 
endeavored  to  prove,  in  a  series  of  mmio- 
graphs,  that  Egyptian  and  Indo-European 
roots  are  mainly  identical,  and  subject  to  the 
same  phonetic,  conceptual,  and  formative 
changes.  If  the  laws  governing  these  changes 
and  increments  are  more  easily  recognized  in 
Egyptian,  this,  he  thinks,  is  solely  owing  to 
the  difference  inevitably  prevailing  between  a 
primitive  and  a  highly  developed  stage  of  the 
same  linguistic  type.  In  Egyptian  words  have 
many  phonetic  variants  with  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  equally  attaching  to  all,  while  every  one  of 
them  may  include  a  separate  cognate  meaning 
as  well— in  the  former  case  a  comprehensive 
phonetic  variability,  in  the  latter  a  wide 
phonetic  and  conceptual  fluctuation  is  freely 
displayed  to  the  observer.  In  Indo-European, 
on  the  contrary,  phonetic  differentiation  is, 
as  a  rule,  employed  to  express  conceptual 
variety,  the  words  created  in  this  wise  being 
accordingly  kept  asunder  by  signiflcation  as 
well  as  sound,  and  admitting  apparently  of  no 
reunion  until  subjected  to  the  tests  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  cognate  etymology.  On  these  general 
principles,  amplified  by  oopions  special  traits, 
Egyptian  and  Indo-European  etymologies  are 
shown  to  be  mainly  identical,  the  exploration 
of  the  younger  branch  being  rendered  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  oompurative  study  of  the  older 
and  mure  primitive  idiom. 

A  xoNDMXNT  in  honor  of  Fritz  Reuter  is  to 
be  erected  at  his  native  place,  Neubranden- 
burg. 

Tax  Berlin  Academy  has  now  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication  another  volume  of  the  new  ‘  ‘  Corpus 
Inscriptionnm  Gnccarum,”  which  will  con¬ 
tinue,  besides  the  inscriptions  of  Italy  and 
Kicily,  the  Greek  inscriptions  found  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain. 

The  Italian  Government  has  resolved  to 
celebrate  the  fourth  centenary  of  Columbus's 
discoveries  by  the  publication  of  as  complete 
a  oollection  as  possible  of  all  documents  and 
papers  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of 
America  and  its  discoverer.  A  royal  commis¬ 
sion  has  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  scheme, 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is 
making  inquiries  of  the  custodians  of  the 
various  public  archives  and  libraries  in  Europe 


in  order  to  ascertain  what  materials  exist  for 
such  a  work. 

Mb.  Sctbxxi-and  Edwxbds  is  writing  an  his¬ 
torical  work  on  Russia,  “  The  Romanoffs  : 
Tsars  of  Moscow  and  Emperors  of  Russia.” 
Mrs.  Sutherland  Edwards  has  finished  a  novel 
entitled  **  The  Secret  of  the  Princess.”  in 
which  she  has  endeavored  to  make  use  of  her 
knowledge  of  Russian  society,  and  to  supply 
a  truthful  and  not  unfavorable  picture  of 
town  and  country  life  in  Russia  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs.  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  is  also  going  to 
bring  out  a  novel  dealing  with  Russia  called 
”  By  Order  of  the  Czar.”  Its  particular  theme 
is  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  ;  but  Nihilistic 
conspiracies  play  a  considerable  part  in  the 
book. 

The  next  volume  of  the  **  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography”  will  bear  upon  its  title- 
page  the  words  **  edited  by  Leslie  Stephen 
and  Sidney  Lee.”  It  is  probably  not  known 
outside  a  narrow  circle  that  Mr.  Lee  has  for 
some  years  most  ably  exercised  the  office  of 
assistant  editor  to  Mr.  Stephen.  Ilis  share  in 
the  work  has  long  been  so  important  that  it  is 
a  mere  act  of  justice  that  he  should  now  be 
placed  in  the  higher  position  of  co  editor. 

It  is  rumored  that  Messrs.  Longman  will 
be  the  English,  and  Messrs.  Scribner  the 
American,  publishers  of  Mr.  William  O'Brien’s 
novel,  which,  in  spite  of  the  reputation  of  the 
author,  is  said  to  be  unpolitical.  The  scene, 
however,  is  laid  in  the  Bantry  district,  and 
the  hero  is  an  Irishman,  so  it  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  English  readers  will  find  a  stronger 
political  view  expressed  than  the  writer  is  at 
all  aware  of.  Except  for  an  unlucky  accident 
the  book  would  now  be  in  the  press  ;  but 
after  the  manuscript  was  completed  Mr. 
O'Brien  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  or  mislay 
live  chapters.  He  is  now  busily  engaged  in 
making  good  his  loss,  and  stUl  hopes  to  have 
the  book  ready  for  the  spring  publishing 
season. 

In  addition  to  the  Yasna  its.  presented  to 
the  Boilleian,  Destoor  Jamaspji  Minocheherji, 
Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  has  sent  to  Dr.  Mills  for 
collation  a  very  ancient  Yasna  ms.  with  San¬ 
skrit  translation,  written  soon  after  the  death 
of  the  celebrated  Farsi  commentator  Neryo- 
sangh  (probably  in  the  fourteenth  century). 
This  MS.  is  in  a  most  fragile  condition,  and 
parts  of  it  are  to  be  photographed,  the  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Bodleian  haring  made  a  grant 
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for  that  parpoM.  A  later  Yaana  ms.,  with  San¬ 
skrit  translation,  made  by  one  of  the  Dcatoor’a 
ancestors  in  the  seTenteentb  oentnrj,  has  also 
been  sent,  together  with  sms.  of  the  *' Ven- 
didad  '*  with  Pahlavi  translation.  The  learned 
Destoor  Darab  Peshotan  Sanjana  has  sent  a 
Talnable,  bat  not  particalarly  ancient  ms.  of 
the  Yasna  with  Pahlari  translation. 

Mb.  W.  H.  Smith  has  ordered  a  grant  of 
£'100  to  be  made  from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund 
to  Sir  George  Dackett,  in  recognition  of  his 
literary  labors.  Sir  George  has  been  before 
the  public  as  an  author  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
his  first  appearance  in  print  being  made  in 
1841.  Among  his  chief  works  hare  been  his 
*  ‘  Technological  Military  Dictionary,  German, 
English,  and  French,”  dedicated  by  permis¬ 
sion  to  the  Prince  Consort,  which  took  the 
author  sixteen  years  to  compile,  and  obtained 
for  him  gold  medals  from  France,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  ;  his  two  rolumes  on  the  “  Penal 
Laws  and  Test  Act  :  Questions  touching  their 
Repeal  propounded  by  James  II.  to  the  Dep¬ 
uty  Lords  Lieutenant  and  Magistrates  of  the 
sereral  Counties  of  England  and  Wales 
and  his  “  Monasticon  Cluniaciense  Anglicun- 
um  :  Charters  and*  Records  of  the  several 
Cluniac  Foundations  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,”  for  which  the  French  Government 
awarded  him  the  Palmes  d'Or. 

Gkbmxn  papers  report  that  Tolstoi’s  work, 
*‘  The  Kreutzer  Sonata, "  which  has  been  for¬ 
bidden  in  Russia,  will  shortly  appear  at  Berlin 
in  the  original  language,  as  well  as  in  German, 
English,  and  French  translations. 

Thb  late  Count  Andrassy  is  said  to  have  left 
ready  for  the  press  a  collection  of  his  speeches. 
The  expectation  of  finding  his  memoirs  among 
his  papers  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

SioHOB  SxKKiii*io^  is  about  to  publish  in 
Athens  his  catalogue  of  the  mss  of  tho  library 
of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Patmos,  con¬ 
taining  a  list  of  730  codices,  and  enriched 
with  lithographic  plates  of  fac  similes  of  the 
writing  of  different  centuries. 

Mb.  Edwabd  Abxold  has  retired  from  the 
editorship  of  Murray's  Magaxine.  Mr.  Arnold 
was  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  sever  his 
connection  with  the  magazine  (of  which  he 
has  been  editor  from  its  foundation)  in  order 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  work  of  the 
new  publishing  business  he  has  recently 
started  in  Warwick  Square. 

A  BBi*ATnrx  of  Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
(Wordsworth)  Harrison,  died  recently  at  Am- 
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bloside,  in  her  eighty  ninth  year.  Words¬ 
worth  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  eight  years 
old,  and  his  father  when  he  was  about  four¬ 
teen  ;  and  then  his  paternal  uncle,  Richard 
Wordsworth,  and  his  maternal  uncle,  Chris¬ 
topher  Crackanthorp,  became  his  guardians, 
and  sent  him  to  Cambridge.  This  Richard 
Wordsworth  was  the  grandfather  of  the  old 
lady  just  dead. 

PaorBRsoB  PiAzzT  Smith,  late  astronomer 
royal  for  Scotland,  has.  since  his  retirement, 
been  engaged  at  Ripon  in  revising  his  remark¬ 
able  work,  “  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great 
Pyramid.”  The  new  edition— the  fifth— 
which  is  to  appear  next  week,  has  been  largely 
rewritten,  and  one  third  of  it  is  new,  contain¬ 
ing  some  important  facts  bearing  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  controversy.  The  publishers  are 
Messrs.  C.  Burnet  A  Company. 

PBorassoB  JaGic/  of  Vienna  has  just  edited, 
with  a  preface,  a  document  interesting  to  all 
students  of  Slavonic  history  and  philology. 
It  is  a  chryaabuU  of  King  Stephen  Urosh  II., 
given  in  the  year  1318  to  a  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr,  and  was  found  by 
Professor  Vamb^ry  in  the  old  Seraglio  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Professor  Jagic'  tells  us  that 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  copy 
exact,  since  this  edition  must  supply  the  place 
of  the  MS.  to  Slavonic  students,  as  the  original 
will  shortly  be  sent  back  to  Constantinople. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Fukderh  Petrie  has  finished 
his  winter’s  work  in  the  Fayum,  and  is  now 
staying  at  Jerusalem,  preparing  for  his  excava¬ 
tions  on  a  ('anaanite  and  Israelite  town  near 
Gaza,  on  behalf  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund. 

The  Austrian  Government  having  imposed, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  a 
stamp  duty  on  the  weekly  papers  published 
in  Germany,  several  publishers  have  made  ar- 
rangements  for  issuing  special  editions  of 
their  periodicals,  edited  and  printed  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  in  order  to  evade  the  additional  burden. 
These  Austro  German  editions  are  expected  to 
be  adapted  to  the  taste  and  the  wants  of  the 
Germans  in  Austria. 

The  first  volume  of  the  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  Prince  Bismarck’s  economic 
policy  will  shortly  be  issued.  The  publication 
will  thus  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  work 
”  Furst  Bismarck  als  Yolkswirth.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Goethe  Gesellschaft  re¬ 
cently  held  at  Weimar,  Dr.  Bellermann,  of 
Berlin,  read  some  remarkable  fragments  of  an 
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unpnblished  political  poem  by  Bohiller,  in 
wbich  the  poet  fint  pnU  the  qneetion  donbt- 
ingly  whether  the  Germenii  have  any  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  nationality,  while  the 
English  and  the  French  struggle  about  the 
mastery  of  the  world.  Finally  he  answers  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  prophesies 
that  the  German  spirit  will  one  day  conquer 
the  world,  and  that  the  Germans  will  gain  the 
Wellprouit. 

Hzeb  Amdbzas  Putbss,  chief  of  the  well- 
known  publishing  firm  at  Gotha,  died  recently 
at  Eisenach,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  after  a 
short  illness. 

Thk  original  autograph  xss.  of  the  first 
canto  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel  ”  and  the  whole  of  Tom  Moore’s 
“  Lilia  Rookh”  was  recently  sold  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge.  In  the  same 
sale  was  also  included  Sir  John  Franklin's 
autograph  diary,  written  during  1831,  while 
travelling  in  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands  ; 
several  characteristic  letters  of  Dickens  ;  one 
of  Sir  W.  Scott  ;  a  short  note  written  by  Nel¬ 
son  not  long  after  he  had  lost  his  right  arm  ; 
a  portrait  in  water-colors  of  an  Oriental,  drawn 
and  signed  by  Thackeray  ;  and,  on  an  octavo 
sheet  of  note-paper  in  Lord  Tennyson’s  auto¬ 
graph,  the  songs  inserted  in  “  The  Princess.” 
This  manuscript  varies  in  several  verses  from 
the  printed  edition.  Included  in  the  sale 
were  two  valuable  illuminated  English  manu¬ 
scripts  from  Here  Court,  one  the  second  por¬ 
tion  of  Wiclif’s  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
other  a  Book  of  Honrs. 

Omb  of  the  few  men  remaining  who  could 
give  personal  recollections  of  Goethe,  Ch. 
Schneherdt,  the  printer,  died  at  Geneva  re¬ 
cently.  He  was  a  native  of  Weimar,  where  he 
served  as  printer’s  apprentice,  and  used  as  a 
boy  to  carry  proofs  to  the  poet.  In  the  year 
1848  Schueberdt  was  involved  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  turmoil,  and  fled  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  ultimately  became  head  of  the  firm  which 
]>rinted  the  Journal  de  Qtnevt  and  several  of 
the  publications  of  the  many  learned  societies 
of  French  Switzerland.  He  worked  also  for 
not  a  few  houses  in  Paris. 

A  cHXRXiNO  instance  of  Mr.  Browning's 
kindness  of  heart  has  been  made  known.  A 
young  girl  was  set  as  a  school  task  to  write  an 
explanation  of  “  Prospice.”  Not  satisfied  with 
her  essay,  she  ventured  to  send  it  to  Mr. 
Browning,  to  whom  she  was  an  entire  stranger, 
and  he  took  the  trouble  to  make  sundry  cor¬ 
rections  and  additions,  winding  up  with — 


“  There,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have  done  the 
little  that  was  necessary,  and  hope  it  may 
suffice.  Affectionately  yours,  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing.” 

Mb.  W.  a.  CizirsTOK,  to  whom  the  world  is 
indebted  for  so  many  volumes  popularizing 
the  folklore  of  the  East,  has  recently  published 
another  work  of  a  similar  character.  It  takes 
its  title,  “  Flowers  from  a  Persian  Garden,” 
from  the  leading  essay,  which  consists  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Gulistan  of  Ha’df,  with  illns- 
trative  notes.  Other  essays  deal  in  the  same 
way  with  the  well  known  Tut!  N&ma,  or  “  Par¬ 
rot-Book,”  the  Arabian  love-story  of  Majnfin 
and  La}  la.  Rabbinical  legends  from  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  and  anecdotes  of  Oriental  wit  and  humor. 
At  the  end  is  added  a  collection  of  amusing 
stories  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Boxxtbino  about  Ambkbobis. — Amber,  as 
everybody  may  now  be  supposed  to  know,  is 
fossilized  or  mineralized  rosin,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  a  vegetable  product.  Ambergris  is  an 
emanation  from  the  sperm-whale,  and  is 
therefore  an  animal  product.  Amber  is  found 
mostly  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  ambergris 
only  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  off  the  coasts  of 
tropical  countries.  The  word  ambergris  is 
French,  and  signifies  gray  amber  ;  but  by 
whom  or  when  first  applied  to  this  marine 
phenomenon  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover. 

The  scientific  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
ambergris  is,  that  it  is  the  product  of  soma 
disease  in  the  sperm-whale  analogous  to  gall¬ 
stones.  It  is  found  sometimes  in  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  the  creature,  but  more  frequently  is 
found,  after  expulsion,  floating  on  the  surface 
of  tropical  seas.  It  floats  in  masses  which 
have  a  speckled  gray  appearance,  and  mixed 
with  which  are  generally  found  some  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  known  food  of  whales. 

The  best  quality  of  ambergris  is  soft  and 
waxy,  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  uniform  in  color. 
The  streaky  or  marked  specimens  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  is  opaque  and  inflammable,  re¬ 
markably  light  as  to  specific  gravity,  as  may 
be  understood  from  its  always  keeping  the 
surface  ;  and  it  is  rugged  to  the  touch. 

Most  of  what  comes  into  the  market  is  found 
near  the  Bahama  Islands  ;  but  it  is  also  found 
at  the  Moluccas  and  other  parts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  off  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  South 
America,  and  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen  in 
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the  OMe  of  the  Fenny  Lewie,  floeting  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  eeaential  characteriatic  of  ambergris  is 
its  powerful  and  pecnliar  odor.  It  is  so  pe- 
enltar,  that  art  has  nerer  been  able  to  imitate 
it,  although  the  scarcity  and  enormous  price 
of  ambergris  has  lent  erery  stimulus  to  inren* 
tion.  It  is  so  powerful  and  diffusire  that  the 
Tory  miunteet  quantity  is  perceptible  in  the 
most  fragrant  perfumes. 

The  chief  component  of  ambergris  is  a  fatty 
matter  called  ambrein,  which  is  obtained  by 
boiling  in  alcohol.  This  ambrein— and  there 
is  said  to  be  about  eighty-fire  per  cent  of  it  in 
the  best  ambergris — is  what  gires  it  its  ralue, 
for  it  is  in  this  ingredient  that  the  perfume 
lies. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  ascribed  to  am¬ 
bergris,  and  that  is  the  power  to  exalt  the 
flaror  and  perfume  of  other  substances  with 
which  it  is  brought  into  combination.  Thus, 
a  grain  or  two  rubbed  down  with  sugar  is  often 
added  to  a  hogshead  of  wine,  giring  a  percep¬ 
tible  and,  what  is  considered  by  some,  an  im- 
proTsd  flavor  to  the  whole.  And  a  small  par¬ 
ticle  of  ambergris  added  to  other  perfumes  is 
found  to  exalt  the  odor  of  the  blend. 

In  fact,  ambergris  is  too  dear  to  use  alone, 
and  it  is  so  dear  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
adulterated  articles  known  to  chemists.  It  is 
adulterated  both  by  those  who  export  it  and 
in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  used. 

The  odor  of  genuine  ambergris  is  not  unlike 
musk,  but  is  more  penetrating  and  more  en¬ 
during.  That  which  is  called  Essence  of  Am¬ 
bergris  by  the  perfumers  contains  only  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  ambergris, 
made  up  with  oil  of  cloves  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  Again,  the  pungent  perfume  known 
as  Tincture  of  Civet  is  made  from  ambergris 
and  civet  in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter  of  an 
ounee  of  the  former  to  half  an  ounce  of  the 
latter,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  rectified  spirit. 
A  few  drops  of  either  the  so  called  Essence  of 
Ambergris  or  the  Tincture  of  Civet  will  con¬ 
vey  the  unmistakable  odor  of  ambergris  to 
lavender  water,  soap,  tooth-powder,  or  any  of 
the  other  “  toilet  requisites”  in  which  it  is 
tevorsd. — CAombers’s  Jowrnal. 

Jubtirn's  Maaia.— Nothwithstanding  the 
respect  which  is  generally  felt  for  the  method 
of  trial  by  jury,  there  is  perhaps  no  honor 
which  is  less  esteemed  by  individuals  than 
that  of  exercising  its  duties.  Twelve  men  may 
be  good  and  true,  and  yet  feel  some  regret  at 
the  frequently  long  duration  of  their  enforced 
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absence  from  business  in  order  to  attend  in 
court.  When  to  this  is  added  from  time  to 
time  the  further  hardship  of  being  locked  up 
without  a  prospect  of  necessary  refreshment  in 
order  to  consider  a  debated  verdict,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  even  the  unpatriotic  juryman  excites 
our  sjrmpathy.  Is  there  no  way  out  of  this 
latter  difficulty?  In  these  days  of  police  effi¬ 
ciency  it  is  incredible  that  a  body  of  men  en 
gaged  in  discharging  an  anxious  public  duty 
should  not  be  allowed  the  ordinary  privilege 
of  taking  food  lest  some  chance  collusion  with 
the  outer  world  should  warp  their  judgment. 
Both  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  of  human 
frailty,  some  relaxation  in  the  antique  rigidity 
of  law  with  reference  to  this  matter  is  clearly 
called  for.  A  hungry  man  may  be  innately 
just ;  nay  more,  he  may  by  dint  of  patience 
persevere  in  an  attitude  of  calm  fairness  in 
spite  of  his  hunger.  Most  people,  however, 
are  not  thus  judicially  perfect.  If  hungry  they 
become  proverbially  angry,  and  the  irritated 
mind  is  never  the  most  just.  There  can  be 
very  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  a  reasonable 
concern  for  natural  wants,  far  from  corrupt¬ 
ing,  would  enhance  the  truth,  as  well  as  great¬ 
ly  expedite  the  facility  of  jury  findings.  If, 
then,  it  should  be  needful  in  any  given  case  to 
imprison  together  for  a  time  the  twelve  select¬ 
ed  citizens,  we  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  be 
found  permissible  to  lock  in  along  with  them 
a  due  allowance  of  needful  refreshment.— 
Lancet. 

Easteb  Tbipb. — The  term  ”  cheap  tripper” 
is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  reproach.  Time 
was  when  travelling  was  a  luxury  from  which 
all  but  the  very  richest  were  delivered.  We 
have  only  to  read  a  few  of  the  novels  of  fifty, 
thirty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago  to  realize  how 
painfully  restricted  were  the  movements  of 
middle-class  families.  Miss  Austen’s  heroines 
rarely  paid  visits,  and  never  went  abroad. 
The  golden  rule  for  travelling  is  not  to  adopt 
the  American  plan  of  cramming  in  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  places  possible.  If  we  want  to 
get  local  color  we  must  move  slowly,  and  to 
the  happy  possession  of  ten  days  of  leisure 
and  as  many  sovereigns,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  tours  that  may  be  planned  if  the  modern 
mode  of  travelling  be  adopted.  Normandy 
fairly  teems  with  beauty  and  historic  interest, 
and  can  by  no  means  be  explored  in  a  single 
visit.  Holland  is  especially  fascinating  in 
spring,  we  are  told,  when  the  tulip 'farms  are 
in  all  their  glory.  Belgium  is  another  ideal 
happy  hunting-ground  for  such  as  take  their 
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ple&sn  re  while  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine  are  the  scene  to  the  stage  with  iron  “braces." 
under  bare  poles.  To  Mr.  Oooday,  the  cour-  Scenes  so  oonstmcted  possess  almost  nnlim- 
teoas  continental  manager  of  the  Great  East-  ited  capabilities  of  varied  and  pictnresqne 
em  Rails'ay,  tourists  to  Holland  and  Belgium  effect ;  but  the  time  occupied  in  setting  them 
are  indebted  for  an  admirably  arranged  Con-  far  exceeds  that  required  by  the  older  and 
tinental  Train  Book,  in  which  will  also  be  simpler  methods,  and  hence  has  arisen,  in 
found  an  excellent  series  of  well  considered  some  theatres  at  any  rate,  that  new  fangled 
circular  tours,  especially  oommending  them-  addition  to  the  “  unities  of  the  drama,’’  the 
selves  on  the  score  of  economy  and  conven-  principle  of  “  one  act  one  scene.’’  The  old 
ience.  Those  who  are  fond  of  the  sea  may  set  method,  whereby  stage  carpenters  dragged 
sail  for  Hamburg,  now  one  of  the  most  splen-  together  corain  pojndo  the  halves  of  a  land- 
did  cities  in  Europe,  and  take  a  glance  at  scape  or  a  drawing-room,  was  not  without  its 
quaint  Heligoland,  where  the  national  colors  artistic  drawbacks,  but  at  least  avoided  doing 
—red,  white,  and  green—  are  reproduced  on  that  violence  to  the  text  of  some  of  our  finest 
the  sands,  the  cliffs,  and  the  meadows.  It  is  plays  with  which  recent  revivals  have  familiar- 
wisest  to  make  an  early  tour  among  towns  and  ized  ns.  The  importance  of  modem  mi»t-en~ 
cities.  Other  climates  are  apt  to  resemble  scene  appears  reflected  in  the  very  bulk  to 
that  of  England  and  to  be  somewhat  variable  which  it  swells;  the  old  fashioned  scenery 
at  fickle  Easter-tide,  so  that  the  resources  of  was  painted  on  fiat-canvased  frames,  which 
picture-galleries,  music,  and  theatres  are  ex-  would  in  storage  stand  closely  side  by  side 
tremely  desirable.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Steven-  like  a  gigantic  pack  of  cards ;  but  it  is  now 
rod's  assertion  that,  to  enjoy  travel,  solitude  no  longer  the  fashion  to  trast  for  perspective 
is  essential,  most  people  will  agree  that  a  entirely  to  the  painter’s  brush.  Architectural 
single  tried  friend  adds  vastly  to  the  pleasure  details  are  solidly  reproduced  in  heavily  tim- 
of  the  journey,  especially  if  he  be  better  in-  bered  carpenter's  work,  or  in  papier-maoh6 
formed  than  his  companion.  Those  who  con-  mouldings  ;  raised  grassy  banks,  rocks  that 
template  a  little  trip  when  the  rigors  of  an  might  deceive  a  geologist,  and  streams  of 
English  spring  have  in  some  measure  abated  “  real  water”  adorn  a  woodland  scene  ;  while 
may  be  warmly  recommended  to  pick  up  as  modem  “  interiors,”  with  walls  and  ceilings, 
much  information  as  they  can  before  starting  doors  and  windows  of  massive  aspect,  appear 
concerning  the  scene  of  their  projected  wan-  far  more  capable  of  withstanding  the  elements 
derings.  Novels— descriptive  novels— are  the  than  the  “  jerry-built '  ’  residence  of  many  a 
best  of  all  guides,  and  these  are  now  so  no-  suburban  playgoer.  Thus  space,  which  would 
merous  that  there  are  few  celebrated  places  formerly  have  held  the  scenery  for  an  entire 
around  which  the  desultory  reader  cannot  season  with  its  constant  changes  of  programme 
cluster  a  crowd  of  charming  or  thrilling  asso-  now  scarcely  suflices  to  house  the  mounting 
ciations.  Hawthorne  will  be  the  guide  to  of  a  single  play,  and  an  additional  and  very 
Rome,  Thackeray  to  Paris,  Charlotte  Brontg  substantial  bulwark  appears  to  be  erected  to 
to  Brussels,  Rowland  Grey  to  “  tiunny  Hwitzer-  protect  the  present  system  of  long  mns  and 
land,”  and  in  the  same  author’s  later  books,  scanty  reperloirts.  But,  after  all,  the  most 
entitled  *’  Lindenblumen”  and  “Jacob’s  Let-  serious  charge  we  have  to  make  against  mod- 
ter,”  we  have  in  romantic  settings  a  series  of  em  mise  en  scine  is  that  it  is  so  costly,  and  we 
pictures  of  Antwerp,  the  Rhine,  Heidelberg,  make  this  charge  out  of  no  tender  solicitude 
Homburg,  and  Lake  Como  ;  while  Mark  for  the  exchequers  of  our  managers,  who  are 
Twain’s  jocular  “  Tramp  Abroad  ”  conducts  us  quite  able,  if  they  are  fit  to  be  managers  at 

to  many  of  the  cities  and  villages  on  the  tour-  all.  to  take  care  of  themselves.  On  the  con- 

ists’  beaten  track.  —  Wtatern  IndependetU,  trary,  we  make  it  because  we  see  that  the  artis¬ 

tic  advance  of  the  drama  is  constantly  ob- 
Thx  Scxnkbt  of  thz  Modebn  Stags. — The  stracted  by  this  costly  expenditure  on  its 
modem  fashion  is  to  build  the  scene  together  trappings.  It  is  this  expenditure  that  makes 
piece  by  piece,  each  section  being  attached  to  our  managers  so  chary  in  the  production  of 
its  neighbor  by  “  cleat  and  line,”  as  it  is  called  novelties  ;  the  man  w  ho  ventures  a  younger 

(the  line  on  the  one  piece  passes  over  a  small  son’s  portion  with  each  change  of  his  pro¬ 

hook  or  projection— the  cleat— on  the  other,  gramme  is  not  unnaturally  inclined  to  “hedge” 
is  then  made  fast  below,  and  holds  the  whole  (so  far  as  lies  in  his  power)  by  minimiz- 
in  its  place),  while  additional  stability  is  ob-  ing  the  other  risks  attendant  on  his  enter¬ 
tained,  if  required,  by  attaching  the  back  of  prise  ;  and,  as  the  production  of  a  play  which 
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has  already  proved  saoeessful  either  on  onr 
own  or  on  some  foreign  stage  is  less  of  a 
“  leap  in  the  dark”  than  the  exploitation  of 
new  and  original  work,  so  we  find  in  certain 
nuuiagerial  oonnsels  a  tendency  to  play  for 
safety,  and  to  rely  mainly  on  reTivals  and 
translations.  Were  £1U0  considered  snfficient 
to  purchase  the  decorations  which  now  per¬ 
haps  cost  £1000,  there  would  be  more  work 
for  onr  playwrights.— fiiihtnlay  Revitw. 

Thb  Hobsbs  or  thk  Pxicfas. — It  would  in¬ 
deed  be  as  impossible  to  measure  the  Pampas 
horse  by  the  standard  of  an  English  horse  as 
to  measure  a  Gancho  by  the  standard  of  an 
ordinary  city  man.  Each  man  and  each  ani- 
mal  must  be  estimated  according  to  the  work 
he  is  required  to  do.  Putting  aside  cart¬ 
horses  and  those  employed  in  heavy  draught, 
almost  every  horse  in  England,  except  the 
cab  horse,  is  an  object  of  luxury.  He  has  a 
man  to  look  after  him,  is  fed  on  regular  hay, 
is  never  called  on  to  endure  much  fatigue, 
carry  much  weight,  still  less  to  resist  the  in- 
clemency  of  the  weather.  He  is  valued  for 
his  speed,  for  his  docility,  or  merely  for  his 
pecuniary  value  in  the  market.  In  the  Pam¬ 
pas  none  of  these  things  is  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance.  We  do  not  require  great  speed  from 
our  horses,  we  care  nothing  as  to  their  docil¬ 
ity,  and  their  pecuniary  value  is  small.  W'hat 
we  do  look  for,  is  endurance,  easy  paces,  so¬ 
briety,  and  power  of  withstanding  hunger  and 
thirst.  A  horse  that  will  carry  a  heavy  man 
seventy  miles  is  a  good  horse,  one  that  can  do 
ninety  miles  with  the  same  weight  is  a  better 
horse,  and  if  he  can  repeat  the  performance 
two  or  three  days  in  succession,  be  is  the 
best,  no  matter  if  he  be  piebald,  skewbald, 
one-eyed,  cow-houghed,  oyster-footed,  or  has 
as  many  blemishes  as  Petmchio's  own  mus¬ 
tang.  Talking  with  some  Ganehos,  seated  on 
the  gravel,  one  starlit  night,  before  a  fire  of 
bones  and  dried  thistles,  the  conversation  fell 
as  usual  upon  horses.  After  much  of  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  English  and  Argentine 
horses,  after  many  of  the  legends  as  closely 
trenching  on  the  supernatural  as  is  befitting 
the  dignity  of  horsemen  in  all  countries,  an 
ancient,  shrivelled  Qaucho  turned  to  me  with, 
**  How  often  do  you  feed  your  horses,  Don 
Hoberto,  in  England  f  Everyday?”  There¬ 
upon,  on  being  answered,  he  said,  with  the 
mingled  sensitiveness  and  fatuity  of  the  mixed 
race  of  Spanish  and  Indian,  ”  God  knows,  the 
Argentine  horse  is  a  good  horse,  the  second 
day  without  food  or  water,  and  if  not  He, 
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then  the  devil,  for  he  is  very  old.”  In  all 
countries  the  intelligent  are  aware  that  yon 
can’t  eetimate  a  horse’s  goodness  by  his  stat¬ 
ure.  The  average  stature  of  the  Pampas 
horses  is  about  fourteen  and  one  half  hands— 
what  we  should  call  a  pony  in  England.  In 
his  case,  however,  his  length  of  loin,  his  lean 
neck,  and  relatively  immense  stride  show  that 
it  is  no  pony  we  have  to  deal  with,  but  a  hone, 
of  low  stature  if  yon  will,  but  one  that  wants 
a  man  to  ride  him. 

Intelligent  and  fiery  eyes,  clean  legs,  ronnd 
feet  and  well-set  sloping  shoulders,  long  pas¬ 
terns,  and  silky  manes  and  tails,  form  the  best 
points  of  the  Pampas  horse.  His  defects  are 
generally  slack  loins  and  heavy  head,  not  the 
**  coarse”  head  of  the  underbred  horse  of 
Europe,  but  one  eurionsly-developed  that  may 
or  may  not  be,  as  Darwin  says  it  is,  the  result 
of  having  to  exert  more  mental  effort  than  the 
horse  of  civilization.  Of  his  color,  variable  is 
he  ;  brown,  black,  bay,  chestnut,  piebald,  and 
gray,  making  a  kaleidoscopic  picture,  as  on 
the  dusty  plains,  or  through  the  green  monte 
(wood)  a  herd  of  them  flash  past,  with  waving 
tails  and  manes,  pursued  by  Gauohos  as  wild 
and  fiery-eyed  as  they.  As  on  the  steppes  of 
Kussia,  the  plains  of  Queensland  and  Arabia, 
the  trot  is  unknown.  To  cross  a  I’ampa 
loaded  with  the  necessaries  of  desert  life,  with¬ 
out  a  path  to  follow,  it  would  be  a  useless 
pace.  The  slow  gallop  and  the  jog  trot,  the 
Faso  Castellano  of  the  Hpaniards,  the  Khakrnn 
of  the  Turks,  is  the  usual  pace.  The  pacer  of 
the  North  American,  the  ambler  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  in  little  esteem  upon  the  Pampas. 
Yon  spur  him,  he  does  not  bound  ;  he  is  a 
bad  swimmer.  As  the  Gancho  says,  ”  he  is 
useless  for  the  lazo,  though  perhaps  he  may 
do  for  an  Englishman  to  ride.”  Mango  eonio 
pom  UK  IngUg  (tame  enough  for  an  Eoglish- 
man  to  ride)  is  a  saying  in  the  Argentine  prov¬ 
inces. 

Where  did  these  horses  come  from,  from 
where  their  special  powers  of  endurance? 
How  did  these  special  paces  first  characterize 
them  ani  how  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  super¬ 
stitions  connected  with  them  are  also  to  be 
found  among  the  Arabs  ?  My  answer  is  un¬ 
hesitatingly,  from  the  Arabs.  All  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Arabs  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
Argentine  horses  ;  the  bit  used  is  that  of  Tur¬ 
key  and  Morocco,  the  saddle  is  a  modification 
of  the  Oriental  one,  and  the  horses,  I  think, 
are  in  like  manner  descended  from  those  in 
Barbary.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  that 
the  conquest  of  America  was  rendered  much 
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eMier  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  fact  that  they 
poesesaed  hones  and  the  natives  had  never 
seen  them.  Croat,  well -watered,  grassy  plains, 
s  fine  climate,  and  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  wild  beasts — what  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  progeny  of  the  Spanish  cavalry  horses  has 
extended  itself  (in  the  same  way  as  did  the 
horses  tamed  loose  at  the  siege  of  Azov  in  the 
sixteenth  centnry  on  the  steppes  of  Rassia) 
all  over  the  Pampas,  from  the  semi-tropical 
plains  of  Tncuman  and  Rioja  right  down  to 
the  Ktnits  of  Magellan  ?  Spanish  writen  tell 
ns  that  Cordoba  was  the  place  from  which  the 
conqneron  of  America  took  most  of  their 
horses.  To  ride  like  a  Cordobese  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  a  saying  in  Spain  (and  snch  it 
has  remained  to  this  day).  C-ervantes  makes 
one  of  his  characters  say  "he  oonld  ride  as 
well  as  the  best  Cordobese  or  Mexican, "  prov¬ 
ing  the  enormons  increase  of  horses  in  the 
New  World  even  in  his  time,  not  mnch  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest.  In 
the  plains  of  Cordoba,  to  this  day,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  horses  are  bred,  but  of  a  very  differ, 
ent  stamp  from  their  descendants  of  the  Pam¬ 
pas.  Where,  then,  did  the  original  stock 
come  from  T  Cordoba  was  the  richest  of  the 
Moorish  kingdoms  of  Spain  in  the  thirteenth 
centnry.  It  was  directly  in  communication 
with  Damascus.  Thus  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Cordobese  horses  were  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  the  introduction  of  Arab  blood. 
However,  Damascus  was  a  long  way  off,  and 
the  journey  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  one. 
It  therefore  seems  more  probable  to  me  that 
most  part  of  the  Cordobese  horses  came  over 
from  Barbary.  A  remarkable  physical  fact 
would  seem  to  bear  out  my  belief.  Most 
horses,  in  fact  almost  all  bree<ls  of  horses, 
have  six  lumbar  vertebne.  A  most  careful  ob¬ 
server,  the  late  Edward  Losson,  a  professor  in 
the  Agricultural  College  of  H^inta  Catalina, 
near  Buenos  Ayres,  has  noted  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  horses  of  the  Pampas  have  only 
five.  Following  up  his  researches,  he  has 
found  that  the  only  other  breed  of  horses  in 
which  a  similar  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  is 
that  of  Barbary.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  extreme  nearness  of  the  territories  of  An¬ 
dalusia  and  Barbary,  and  the  constant  com¬ 
munication  that  in  Mohammedan  times  must 
have  existed  between  them,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  horses  of  the  Pampas  are  evidently 
descended  from  those  of  Barbary.  —  Time. 

How  Labob  was  Ancibbt  Romb  ? — After  care¬ 
fully  examining  all  the  data  we  have,  all  the 


statements  and  various  ancient  writers  who 
allude  to  it,  and  all  the  facts  which  seem  to 
bear  on  the  question,  I  am  convinced  that  in 
estimating  the  population  at  4,000,000  1  am 
rather  understating  than  overstating  it.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  was  larger  than 
that  it  was  smaller.  De  Quincey  also  esti¬ 
mates  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  4,000,000. 

I  will  only  cite  one  fact,  and  then  leave  the 
question.  The  Circus  Maximus  was  con¬ 
structed  to  hold  250,000,  or,  according  to  Vic¬ 
tor,  at  a  later  period  probably,  385,000  specta¬ 
tors.  Taking  the  smaller  number,  then,  it 
would  be  1  in  16  of  all  the  inhabitants  if  there 
were  4,000,000.  But  as  one  half  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  composed  of  slaves,  who  must  be 
struck  out  of  the  spectators,  when  the  circus 
was  built  there  would  be  aocomroodation  then 
for  1  in  8  of  the  total  population,  excluding 
slaves.  Reducing  again  the  number  one  half 
by  striking  out  the  women,  there  would  be 
room  for  1  in  4.  Again,  striking  out  the 
young  children  and  the  old  men  and  the  sick 
and  impotent,  you  would  have  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  nearly  the  whole  population.  Is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  the  Romans  con¬ 
structed  a  circus  to  hold  the  entire  populaticn 
of  Rome  capable  of  going  to  it?— for  such 
must  have  been  the  case  were  there  only 
4,000,000  of  inhabitants.  But  suppose  there 
were  only  1,000,000  inhabitants,  it  is  plain 
from  the  mere  figures  that  it  would  never 
have  been  possible  to  half  fill  the  circus. — 
Blackwood  a  Magadne. 

Enoikbbbino  Fbats  ani>  thbib  Cowr  to  Livb. 
— The  opening  of  the  Forth  Bridge  is  certainly 
an  engineering  achievement  of  which  we  may 
legitimately  be  proud,  but  the  piteous  appeal 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  behalf  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  is  evidence  of  the  cost  to  life  in¬ 
volved  by  these  gigantic  enterprises.  In  the 
present  instance,  every  conceivable  precaution 
seems  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  accident, 
but  in  spite  of  these  some  fifty  lives  have 
been  immolated  to  the  steel  Juggernaut. 
Large  as  this  number  appears  when  viewed  in 
the  aggregate,  it  is  in  reality  a  small  relative 
mortality  for  an  undertaking  which  haa.taken 
seven  years  to  carry  out,  and  on  which  as 
many  as  four  thousand  men  have  been  at  work 
at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  if  one  inquires 
into  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  was 
carried  on,  the  ultimate  feeling  is  less  one  of 
surprise  at  the  number  than  of  satisfaction 
that  no  more  were  sacrificed.  Apart,  however, 
from  direct  danger  to  life,  the  damage  to 
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health  mnat  be  considerable,  though  as  to  this 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  aooarate  data. 
It  wonld  be  interesting  to  know,  for  instance, 
something  of  the  history  of  the  men  who  wm-k 
in  the  caissons— those  gigantic  representa- 
tiresof  the  diving  bell  of  onr  immediate  pred¬ 
ecessors.  It  seems  that  no  great  inconven¬ 
ience  was  experienced  nntil  the  pressnre  ex¬ 
ceeded  thirty  tons  to  the  square  inch,  bat 
above  that  pressure  the  men  all  fell  ill,  sooner 
or  later,  some  lightly,  others  more  seriously. 
In  fact,  the  men  engaged  in  this  hazardous 
work  had  to  be  replaced  three  times -a  tell¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  insalubrious  nature  of  their 
occupation.  The  ill  effects  were  not  due  in 
their  entirety  to  the  high  pressure,  which 
never  exceeded  three  atmospheres,  but  to  the 
emanations  from  the  soil  which  formed  the 
river  bed.  We  are  in  ignorance  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  constitution  of  these  gases,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  inflammable,  though  they  did 
not  give  rise  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
explosion.  The  curious  reticence  of  the 
French  authorities  in  such  matters  prevents 
any  comparison  being  instituted  between  the 
mortality  attending  the  construction  of  the 
Forth  Bridge  and  that  entailed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  rival  giant  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
We  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  blood  tax 
levied  by  the  latter,  but  ugly  rumors  were 
afloat  while  the  building  was  going  on.  The 
surgical  and  medical  history  of  these  two  un¬ 
dertakings  would  constitute  a  text-book  of 
these  two  departments  by  itself,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  one  has  been  found  with  the 
necessary  enterprise  and  ability  to  place  this 
information  at  our  disposal. — Mrdioal  Press. 

Skx-urd  Shootino. — The  following  protest 
against  a  brutal  amusement  appears  in  ^alure, 
signed  G.  M.  Lamplugh  :  Is  it  not  time  that 
something  more  was  done  to  stop  the  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  of  our  sea-birds?  Daring  the 
past  winter  the  havoc  has  been  terrible,  and 
unless  some  restraint  is  imposed  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  before  long  to  And  our  shores  denuded 
of  their  white  wings.  When  the  birds  had 
no  value,  there  was  a  limit,  though  a  wide 
one,  to  their  destruction,  because  of  the  cost 
of  killing  them  ;  but  recently  a  large  demand 
has  sprung  up  for  their  skins,  and  an  organ¬ 
ized  traffic  is  now  carried  on  in  the  carcasses. 
The  shooter  gets  from  threepence  to  sixpence 
per  bird  from  the  amateur  dealer,  and  for  the 
sake  of  this  paltry  sum  (surely  the  birds  are 
worth  more  to  us  alive  than  this  !)  there  is  not 
a  sporting  lounger  on  the  coast  who  can  pos-. 
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Bess  himself  of  a  gun  who  does  not  kill  every 
bird  which  can  be  reached  either  from  the 
shore  or  from  a  boat.  The  gulls  are  pursued, 

I  am  told,  even  as  far  as  the  Dogger  Bank. 
The  beautiful  kittiwake  is  the  greatest  sufferer. 
One  of  the  dealers  boasted  to  me  the  other 
day  that  he  had  passed  “  nearer  ten  than  nine 
thousand  dead  birds  thmugh  his  hands  this 
season,  chiefly  kittiwakes.”  He  added  that 
he  had  got  804  eareasses  ta  one  batch  from  one 
sportsman.  From  inquiries,  I  judge  that  this 
person's  trade  represents  about  one  third  of 
the  dead  birds  which  have  been  sent  away 
from  our  little  town  this  season.  I  know  the 
traffic  is  carried  on  at  other  points,  and  no 
doubt  this  is  but  an  example  of  what  is  going 
on  all  round  onr  coast.  When  we  consider 
that  the  carcasses  which  can  be  secured  repre¬ 
sent  only  a  fraction  of  the  birds  killed  or  in¬ 
jured,  we  gain  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
mischief.  Indeed,  daring  the  past  month  it 
has  been  possible  to  take  a  long  walk  along 
our  shore  without  seeing  a  single  seagull. 
Who  wishes  to  see  a  blank  seascape  7  Now, 
surely,  we  all  have  equal  rights  in  these  grace¬ 
ful  birds,  and  the  numerous  class  who  love  to 
see  them  alive  deserve  as  much  consideration 
as  the  mischievous  minority  whose  pleasure  it 
is  to  destroy  them  !  It  is  not  as  though  these 
latter  were  worthy  persons,  compelled  to  a 
cruel  employment  for  their  daily  bread  :  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  all  of  a  class  who 
deserve  no  sympathy — of  a  comfortable  class 
who,  I  verily  believe,  would  shoot  their  next- 
door  neighbors  if  they  could  do  so  with  im¬ 
punity  and  could  dispose  of  the  carcasses ! 
Just  imagine  the  new  variety  of  “  sport” 
which  one  of  them  described  to  me  not  long 
ago  I  He  said  you  could  catch  the  gulls  at 
sea  by  baiting  a  floating  flshing-line  with  liver, 
and  in  this  way,  though  yon  did  not  get  quite 
so  many  as  with  a  gun,  yon  bad  far  better 
fun,  especially  from  the  kittiwakes,  as  they 
are  wonderfully  “  game,”  and,  when  they  feel 
the  book,  ”  flacker  about  and  scream  like  a 
child'  '1  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  our  Legis¬ 
lature,  which  has  spent  so  much  time  in  the 
past  on  laws  in  the  interests  of  the  so-called 
”  preservers''  of  game,  will  do  something,  and 
that  speedily,  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
would  fain  be  truly  preservers  of  the  sea¬ 
birds  ?  At  least  they  should  extend  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  to  ”  game”  to  these  noble 
birds,  and  order  that  those  who  shoot  them 
shall  pay  a  heavy  license  for  their  despicable 
sport,  and  those  who  deal  in  the  dead  car¬ 
casses  a  still  heavier. 
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“One  Swallow  does  not  make  a  Spring,”  but  one 
cake  of  Sapolio  will  divide  the  labor  of  a  Spring- 
cleaning  by  two. 

’Tis  nonsense  to  rub,  and  scrub,  and  scour,  without 
Sapolio.  You  must  get  the  house  clean,  but  why 
should  you  do  it  the  hardest  way?  ’Twill  be  easy  if  you  do  it  with 
Sapolio. 


SOME  HOUSEHOLD  USES. 


To  Remove  Rust. 

To  Polish  Knives. 

To  Renew  Oil-Cloth. 
To  Brighten  Metals. 

To  Wash  Out  Sinks. 

To  Scour  Kettles. 


To  Scrub  Floors. 

To  Renovate  Paint. 

To  Scour  Bath  Tubs. 
To  Whiten  Marble. 

To  Clean  Dishes. 

To  Remove  Stains. 


Healthy  Exercise 

That’s  what  the  work  of  washing  clothes 
and  cleaning  house  amounts  to  when  it’s 


^  done  with  Pyle’s  Pearline.  Little 
or  no  rubbing;  no  drudgery;  less 
1  annoyance  ;  more  comfort ;  / 

i  n  more  cleanliness;  more  econ-  r 

V  \  •  W  \  omy ;  and  a  large  saving  of  I  ^ 
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wear  and  tear  on  all  sides.  You’ll  find  directions  on  back  of  package,  for 
easy  washing.  It  will  cost  you  five  cents  to  try  it.  Every  grocer  has 
PEAR  LINE — nothing  else  gives  satisfaction  to  the  millions  of  women 
who  use  and  have  been  using  PEARLINE  for  years — women  who  rely 
on  their  brains  to  save  their  backs. 

^  Peddlers  and  some  unacnipulont  grocers  are  offering  imitations  which  they  claim  to  be 

JjCWcirC  or  ”  the  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE— they  are  not,  and  besides  are 

dangerous.  169  Manufactured  only  bjr  JAMBS  PYL.B,  New  York. 
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PERFECTLY  PURE 
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'  iMTcr  nti  oat  of  order.  It  U  made  of 
wood.nibli«r  A>d  iroiL  and  will  laat  for 
"  yearo.  Savea  labor,  doeo  not  rreaae  the 
clothe  ncTer  niata,  and  wrlaca  Orifr  than . 
^  MI7  wrinrer  maanfactnrod.  CV* AarMta 


Aubona,  If.  Y. 


Barnes’  Foot  Power  Machinery. 

WofiKBfis  Wood  on  Mbtau 


Machtn^a  can  bid  lowar,  andsara 
Biora  nioiieT  froo.  tb«tr  Jobe,  thaa 
by  any  other  aMaaa  for  doinf  their 
vork.  Also  for 
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BRAIN  WORKERSV^ 

Dook  MoaA  InT*llda*R«Uef:HMU^ 

A  iftreocth  Appamtiu  A  Complete  J 
OjmiMatam  la  lu  na-ne.  Poatt'Te,  per- 
maoeot,  Oaaraaieed.  For  Child  A  Athlete, 

Home  or  OIBce.  The  Nerre  Toole.  Stamp 
for  elre.,  40  Ilia.  Dook  for  *‘An  Ideal  Com. 
pleilon”— Face,  Neck,  Arm  A  Cheat  deyal-  yi  \ 
opment,  $LOO.  Poop.  Jao.  R.  Down,  3]  ' 
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**FIX>KIDA  HOME  SEEKER.** 

MohtUy,  60e.  s  year.  /ntxi/voMe  guide  to  Mttlen.  Telia 
ef  bomea  on  Inetaliuenta.  Beet  lochtlboa.  Full  Ihfor* 
mation.  Send  stamp  for  aample. 

O.  M.  ChoahT,  W  Fruklin  St.,  N.  Y.  I  ^ 


THE  KEYSTONE  MORTGAGE  CO., 

ABKRUKKN,  HOlITU  DAKOTA,  offers  choice 
7%  Ouaranieed  Mortgages  and  Ojt  Debratures.  Write 
them  for  full  Information  and  references. 
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limiADC  dealre  nnbiaeed  criticism,  tborongh 
AUinuno  revision  and  cofreetkm  of  M88.,  address 
Dr.  T.  M.  (X)AN,  N.  Y.  Boreau  of  Literary  Krylslon, 
W  W.  14th  St. 

SHORTHAND  In  10  lessons.  Celebrated  Pemia 
Method.  No  shading,  no  position.  TrisI  lesson  free. 
Write  PniiiM  Sbobtuamd  iHeTiTcra,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 
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Sold  throughout  the  World. 
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I  People  Who  Cross  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
—Chief  Engineer  MRrtin,  of  the  Biooklyn 
bridge,  recently  gave  to  a  Tribume  reporter 
tome  figures  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
Bridge.  lie  said  that  now,  on  an  average, 
110,000  people  pass  over  the  Bridge  every  day 
on  the  cars  and  10,000  on  foot ;  3,000  vehicles 
pass  over  every  day.  On  the  last  foggy  day 
the  cars  carried  130,000,  and  the  largest 
number  they  ever  carried  was  159,000.  The 
greatest  rush  is  betewen  5  130  and  6  130  r.  M., 
when  13,000  an  hour  are  carried  on  the  cars. 
In  the  morning  10,000  an  hour  are  carried. 
The  traffic  across  the  Bridge,  of  course,  con¬ 
tinues  all  night,  but  signs  of  a  new  day  are 
noticed  about  3  :30or  3  A.  M.  when  the  butchers’ 
carts  begin  to  cross.  From  5  to  7  the  crowd 
is  mostly  of  laborers  and  employees  in  offices. 
From  8  to  10  business  men  and  more  independ¬ 
ent  classes  cross.  If  the  day  is  fine,  during 
the  afternoon  the  cars  are  crowded  with  women 
going  shopping,  and  the  promenade  is  full  of 
sightseers.  About  4  p.  M.  the  rush  of  people 
going  home  begins  and  continues  till  late  in 
the  evening.  A  large  number  of  newspaper 
men  pass  over  between  the  hours  of  i  and  3 
A  M.  On  Wednesdays  and  S.Tturdays  the 
crowd  of  women  in  the  afternoon  is  im¬ 
mense.  If  the  matinfie  days  are  fine  a  stream 
of  women  crosses  that  is  not  to  be  seen  any¬ 
where  else  on  the  continent.  The  receipts 
for  tolls  amount  to  $3ax)o  a  day  or  more. 
During  January  they  averaged  $3,100. 

SEVERAt.  National  Debts  Compared. — 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  country  has  been 
paying  its  public  debt  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
To-day  we  are  paying  as  interest  upon  our  debt 
$35/xx},uoa  In  contrast  with  this  France 
pays  annually  in  interest  $358,000,000  ;  Great 
Britain,  $130,800,000;  Austro-Hungary, $136,- 
000,000;  Italy,  $100,000,000;  Russia,  $330,- 
000,000,  and  Spain,  $56,000,000.  Prussia 
a^one  of  the  German  States  pays  $44,000,000, 
and  Canada,  with  but  one  twelfth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  t'lis  country,  pays  nearly  one-third 
as  much  annually  in  interest,  or  $10,000,000. 


Utilising  the  Niagara  Falls. — Once 
more  the  proposition  to  utilise  Niagara  comes 
up,  but  this  time  it  is  in  more  definite  and 
practical  shape  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
There  is  a  perfected  plan,  backed  by  money 
already  subscribed,  to  utilise  the  power  of 
Niagara — that  is,  not  the  Fails  themselves, 
but  of  the  water  head  of  the  river  above  the 
Falls.  The  plan  to  be  carried  out  is  one 
that  1  have  already  outlined  in  these  columns 
some  time  ago.  It  is  to  be  put  in  force  by 
the  Niagara  River  Hydraulic  Tunnel  Power 
and  Sewer  Company.  The  idea  is  to  tap  the 
river  some  distance  above  the  Falls,  run  a 
main  tunnel  with  which  shall  connect  twenty- 
four  cross  tunnels,  and  twelve  raceways, 
the  whole  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
about  j^500,ooo.  The  power  thus  obtained, 
even  if  sold  at  a  ridiculously  small  figure,  will 
pay  a  good  return  on  the  investment.  A  great 
deal  of  it  would  be  used  directly  in  driving 
factories  and  mills  some  distance  above  the 
Falls,  and  the  rest  would  be  utilised  in  light¬ 
ing  and  in  the  long-distance  transmission  of 
electricity.  In  fact,  electricity  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  scheme,  and  it  is  whispered  around 
that  Mr.  Edison  will  occupy  an  important 
position  as  consulting  electrician  to  the  en¬ 
terprise,  which  will  also  be  backed  at  least  by 
one  of  the  strongest  houses  in  Wall  Street. 
The  water  that  is  drawn  off  will  not  in  any 
material  sense  lessen  the  quantity  going  over 
the  Falls.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  will  also 
be  preserved  from  the  fact  that  factoties  and 
manufacturing  establishments  will  be  quite  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Horseshoe  and  the  American 
Falls,  and  that  the  main  tunnel  will  discharge 
its  waters,  like  a  third  fall,  some  distance 
below  the  present  town.  The  place  is  a  good 
one  for  manufacturing  and  for  the  distributir  n 
of  goods,  and  there  are,  in  a  word,  no  difficul¬ 
ties  to  contend  with  other  than  those  that  can 
be  overcome  by  the  simplest  rules  of  scientific 
and  correct  engineering. — Eltctriaan. 

Salt  for  the  Worij)  for  Eight  Hun¬ 
dred  Years. — The  president  of  the  Stockton- 
on-Tees  Chamber  of  Commerce,  speaking  at 
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the  annual  meeting  of  that  body,  said  that  the 
Teeside  salt  field  now  covered  an  area  of 
eleven  square  miles,  averaging  70  feet  in  thick* 
ness.  In  some  places  the  stratum  was  too 
feet  thick,  and  there  every  acre  contained 
200,000  tons  of  salt.  ■  There  was  sufficient  salt 
in  the  district  to  supply  the  whole  world  for 
800  years. 

WooDKN  Villas  for  South  America. — A 
cargo  of  villas  has  recently  been  despatched 
from  Gothenburg,  in  Sweden,  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
They  were  manufactured  at  the  famous  Ligna 
Works,  and  filled  fifty  railway  wagons.  This 
building  of  portable  houses  is  becoming  quite 
an  important  industry,  both  in  Sweden  and 
Norway.  The  villas  are  handsome,  useful, 
and  very  cheap,  and  they  have  already  found 
buyers  in  a  number  of  diflerent  countries. — In- 
dustries. 

Title  5k:HANSCHIEFF  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC 
Lamp. —At  the  Kdnigin  Luise  Collieiy,  in 
Upper  Silesia,  the  Schanschieff  portable  pri¬ 
mary-battery  electric  lamp  has  been  tried  with 
success.  The  lamp  weighs  3.3  lbs.  when 
uncharged,  and  4.6  lbs.  when  charged,  costs 
30}.  6d.,  and  costs  about  id.  per  hour  when 


stored  in  the  accumulators.  The  dynamos  are 
thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  automatically. — Court 
Journal. 

"  Buffalo  Bii.l  ”  in  Rome.— Buffalo  Bill 
and  his  troupe  of  Indians,  Mexicans,  and  cow¬ 
boys  gave  an  entertainment  in  Rome.  At 
first  the  performance  was  prohibited  by  the 
police  authorities,  but  this  prohibition  was 
afterwards  withdrawn.  The  audience,  which 
numbered  some  10,000  people,  appeared 
highly  delighted  at  the  show,  one  feature  of 
which  was  the  mounting  by  two  cowboys  of 
two  stallions  from  the  Roman  Campagna, 
which  the  Duke  di  Sermoneta  defied  the  cow- 
boys  to  ride.  It  had  been  found  impossible 
even  to  put  a  halter  on  them,  and  they  had 
to  be  left  wild,  although  they  were  valuable 
animals.  The  challenge  being  accepted,  three 
horses  were,  with  much  difficulty,  driven  into 
the  city,  and  after  a  most  exciting  struggle 
two  of  the  most  powerful  were  lassoed,  sad¬ 
dled,  bridled,  and  ridden  by  the  cowboys  in 
the  presence  of  about  fifteen  thousand  people. 
The  excitement  ran  high  because  the  famous 
herdsmen  of  the  Campagna  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  ride  anything. — Daily  Ckronitlt. 


burning. 

Dynamos  and  Wind  Power. — The  use  of 
wind  power  for  producing  the  electric  light 
possesses  the  recommendation  that  it  is  cheap, 
and  engineers  are  beginning  to  introduce 
motors  driven  by  the  wind  where  practicable. 
Such  a  motor  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  some  time  at  the  northernmost  lighthouse 
at  Cape  de  la  Hague,  where  a  windmill  drives 
two  dynamos,  supplying  electrical  energy, 
which  is  stored  up  in  accumulators.  The  mill 
rests  upon  a  timber  framing,  and  transmits 
motion  by  means  of  a  vertical  shaft  and  two 
pairs  of  conical  cogwheels  to  a  horizontal  shaft. 
Pulleys  are  fixed  to  the  latter,  which  drive 
the  dynamos  by  means  of  belting.  The  wind¬ 
mill  works  automatically  both  during  light 
winds  and  gales.  This  point  is  looked  upon 
by  engineers  as  the  most  difficult  problem  of 
the  whole  arrangement,  but  success  has  been 
obtained  by  employing  a  spherical  regulator. 
This  regulator  acts  by  friction  upon  a  shaft 
closing  and  opening  the  aptertures  in  the  wind 
wheel  in  such  a  manner  that  the  surface  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  wind,  according  to  its  force,  is 
enlarged  or  reduced*,  a  principle  employed  in 
turbines.  The  two  dynamos  work  alternately 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  energy 
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Hygiene  of  Childhood.  By  Dr.  Francis  H. 
Rankin,  tamo, cloth,  i.to pages.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &•  Co.  Price,  75  cents. 

Evolution  of  Man  and  Christianity.  By  Rf  v. 
Howard  MacQukary.  tamo,  cloth,  410 
pages.  New  Yorh  :  D.  Appleton  (s'  Co.  Price, 
|i-75. 

Journal  of  Researches  into  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  and  Geology  of  the  Countries  visited  during 
the  x/oyage  round  the  IVorld  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle. 
By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  8vo, 
cloth,  551  pages.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  (t 
Co.  Price,  $5.00. 

Djambeh  the  Georgian.  A  tale  of  modern 
Turkey,  from  the  German  of  A.  G.  Von  Suit- 
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History  Primers.  i8mo,  cloth,  159  pages. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.  Price,  45  cents. 

Starlight  Ranch.  ByCapt.  Chas.  King,  U. 
S.A.  tamo,  cloth,  360  pages.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 
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By  C.  A.  Fyffe.  8vo,  cloth,  573  pages.  New 
Yorh:  H.  Holt  (s'  Co.  Price,  $3.50. 
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Jlalf-JIours  with  the  ^t  JIumorous  Authors. 

(Ju$t  /$tued.)  Selected  and  arranged  by  Charlss  Morris.  Id  four  volumes. 
12aio.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  fG.OO.  Half  morocco.  $10.00.  Three-quarters  calf. 
$13.00. 

Tliia  work,  uniform  with  the  following,  embracea  tome  of  the  choiceat  writings  df 
tbo  best  AnMrican,  Knglish,  and  foreign  humorists. 

JIalf-JIours  with  the  Pest  American  Authors. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Charl.18  Mor¬ 
ris.  Complete  in  four  crown  8vo  vol¬ 
umes.  Cloth.  $6.00.  Half  morocco. 

$10.00.  Three-quarters  calf.  $13.00. 

8vo  site.  Four  voinmes.  Half  cloth. 

$16.00.  Also  an  ICditioa  de  Luxe, 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  Ele¬ 
gantly  printed  on  laid  paper.  Octavo 
site,  untrimmed  edges.  Four  volumes. 

Half  cloth,  with  extra  titles  for  re¬ 
binding. 

“  Among  the  most  successful  publications 
of  the  times  are  works  of  conipilations,  and  of 
the  works  of  this  character  none  was  ever  tieiter 
Htted  to  meet  the  public  demand  than  'Half- 
Hours  with  the  B-^t  American  Authors.’  It 
is  a  book  over  which  every  American  book-lover  must  rejoice.  Gems  Iihyo  been  gathered 
from  every  department  of  literature,  and  have  been  edited  with  a  taste  and  refinement 
filling  their  own  high  character.” — The  Chautauguan. 

JIalf-flours  with  American  Jlistory. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  Charlis  Morris.  Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo.  Uni¬ 
form  with  '*  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors  ”  ^  Cloth.  $3.0(1. 
Half  morocco.  $5.00.  Three-quarters  calf.  $6.50.  Also  an  Elitiou  de  Luxe, 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  Elegantly  printed  on  laid  paper.  Uctavu  site, 
untrimmed  edges.  Two  volumes.  Half  cloth,  with  extra  titles  for  binding. 
$8.00. 

"The  history  becomes  almost  a  romance,  so  absorbingly  interesting  is  it  throughout.” 
—St.  Louie  Republic. 

Palf-JIours  with  the  Pest  foreign  jluthors. 

Translations  selected  and  arranged  by  Charles  Morris.  Four  volumes.  Crown 
8vo.  Uniform  with  ”  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors.”  Cloth, 
gilt  top.  $6.00.  Half  morocco.  $10.00.  Three-quarters  calf.  $13.00.  Also 
an  E*Iition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  In  four  volumes.  Octavo. 
$16.00. 

"The  collection  is  in  troth  an  extremely  interesting  one,  and  tbo  books  of  the  time 
otT'r  no  better  method  for  a  ready  acquaintance  with  the  ‘choice  and  master  spirits’  of 
literature  in  other  speech  than  our  own.” — Sew  York  Timee. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  new  book  by  Sir  Charles  Diike,  uniform  with  James  Bryce’s 
“American  Commonwealth.” 


PROBLEMS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

By  the  Rig^ht  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  DILKE,  Bart.  With  Maps.  Larg^e  lamo,  $4.00. 
CuirrMTB. — Part-I.  North  Amrrtca.  Newfoundland,  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  The  United  Statea,  and  the  W<>«t 
liKlies.  Port  II.  Anxtralia.  /tirf  III.  8oath  Africa.  Part  IV,  India.  Part  V.  Crown  Coloniea.  Airt 
VI.  Colonial  I^>bli*ma.  Pin  VII.  Puiiire  Relatlona.  Airf  VIII.  Imperial  Defence. 

It  is  a  book  of  full,  rarelnl,  and  1  laboratn  deecription*,  of  comparative  atody  of  institutions,  and  of  thooKlit- 
ful  disciiselun  of  the  problems  which  the  whole  survey  siigfesis.’*— Ztatiir  iVerrs. 

*'  Every  line  of  his  book  is  readable.  We  ,  .  .  rerommer.d  his  voinme,  in  which  the  Impulse  of  an  ardent 
pstrioilsm  and  the  conclusions  of  a  aagacions  stateainauehip  are  as  conspicnuns  as  their  great  literary  ability. 
aulvrday  Htvitte. 

“  What  flrst  strikes  one  in  the  truly  remarkable  and  important  work  Just  published  bv  Sir  Charles  Dllke.  on 
what  lie  calls  the  *  Probiems  of  Oreuter  Britain,'  is  its  singular  opportnnences.  No  book  has  ever  appeared  more 
prsclo-ly  at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  wanted.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  gain  can  come  from  such  cautions  con- 
sMieraiion  as  the  author  has  given  to  this  and  the  other  qneetions  ne  has  opened  and  explained,  in  what  is 
■ndoubtcdly,  whatever  we  may  And  to  say  on  riven  pntiions  of  it.  the  most  compiehenaive,  varied  and  Instmitive 
survey  of  the  British  realm  outside  the  thr.  e  lUngdoms  that  any  pnblieist  has  yet  attempted."— .Npsnivr. 


New  and  Rerited  Edition. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

By  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ciril  Law  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Large  xzmo,  a  vols.,  8^.00. 

Psrt  1.— THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT.  I  Part  4.- PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Part  l-THE  STATE  GOVERNMENTS.  Part  6.— ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Part  S.-THE  PARTY  SYSTEM.  |  Part  S.-SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

"  It  caueot  be  too  widely  known  that  tba  aecond  (revlaed)  edition  of  Mr.  Bryce's  '  Ameriran  Commonwealth ' 
is  iinw  deliverable.  Marks  of  tiM  inde'atigable  aothor's  retouching  ere  everywhere  visible.  ...  A  wo'k 
destined  to  maintain  a  living  hold  on  our  ioaiituUons  of  learning,  and  to  shape  the  political  thinking  of  tha  risiog 
geucratiOD."— Akeninp  Port.  _ 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CHARLES  HERBERT  MOORE,  With  aoo  Illustrations.  8to,  84  50. 

CoNTUNTs.— DeSnitlon  of  Gothic  ■  Gothic  CoostmetWin  la  France  :  Pointed  Constmetion  in  England,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Sp  iin  ;  Gothic  IToSIcs  in  France  ;  Prodles  of  the  Itih  and  ISlh  Centnnea  In  England  and  other 
t'uoBiriee;  Gothic  Sculpture  iu  France  ;  Sculpture  in  iSth  and  18th  Ceainriea  in  England  and  other  Countries; 
Gothic  I*Biuting  and  Stained  GIS'W  In  France,  in  England,  and  other  Conntrles. 


Second  Edition  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  New  Book: 

SYLVIE  AND  BRUNO. 

By  LEWIS  CARROLL,  author  of  “Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland,”  “Through 
the  Looking  Glass,”  etc.  With  50  Illustrations  by  HARRY  FURNISS.  lamo, 
cloth,  gilt, 

"  A  delightful  fhble,  amply  Illustrated  by  Harry  FnmiM  with  excellent  drawinga." — PkUodtlpAia  Prom. 

“  The  hoi>k  is  a  charm  ng  one  for  children.  Tha  illnstratioiw  are  very  happy."—  TravtlUr. 

"  A  charming  place  of  work.  The  illuslrationa  by  Barry  Fumlm  admirably  supplement  the  taxL"— A.  Y.  Sun. 

HISTORY  OF  BOTANY,  1530-1860. 

By  JULIUS  VON  SACHS.  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  WCrzburg. 
Authorized  Translation  by 'Henry  E.  F.  GARNSEY,  M.A.  Revised  by  ISAAC 
BAYLEY  BALFOUR,  M  A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  izmo,  82.50. 

“  No  hioory  of  Botany  in  Knglieh  has  ever  been  pnbllshed,  and  it  la  to  supply  in  some  measure  this  want  Iwig 
felt  by  Biiglish-epcaUtig  atudenta,  that  thi*  translation  of  Professor  Bachs'  masterly  sketch  has  been  prepared."— 
A’o's  Op  (A*  trantUUor,  _ _  _ 


New  Edition,  Royal  8vo,  84-So- 

CHESTERFIELD’S  LETTERS. 

Letters  of  Philip  Dormer,  Fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  his  Godson  and  Successor. 
Now  first  ^ited  from  the  Originals.  With  a  Memoir  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  By 
the  Earl  of  CARNARVON.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  84-50‘ 

Hacmilun  &  Go.,  112  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Established  by  EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  J.  YOUMANS. 


SciKRCE  is  rapildj  coming  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  ererj  field  of  bnmiin  aciirity. 

It  baa  develo|)ed  the  ciumsy  dug-out  into  the  swift  ocean  steamer,  and  the  slow-going  cart 
into  the  flying  railway  train. 

Without  it  man  is  the  sport  of  the  storm  demon  ;  hy  its  aid  he  predicts  and  prepares  for 
the  approaching  cyclone.  . 

Without  it  the  industrial  worker  was  a  hopeless  drudge ;  the  growth  of  its  applications  has 
multiplied  his  comforts  and  increased  his  leisure. 

Without  it  the  race  was  powerless  in  the  presence  of  disease ;  with  its  help  epidemics  are 
disappearing,  and  better  health  with  longer  life  are  secured. 

Without  it  education  was  an  unvarying  routine  of  mechanical  repetitions ;  upon  it  has 
arisen  an  art  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  minds  and  to  the  conditions  of  modem  life. 

Without  it  the  workings  of  society  were  not  understood  ;  with  it  we  are  learning  the  un¬ 
varying  laws  of  social  phenomena. 

Without  it  fear  was  the  only  preventive  of  evil-doing ;  with  it  has  come  a  rational  basis  for 
moral  conduct. 

Similarly,  in  every  department  of  human  activity,  it  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement. 
In  its  steady  progress  it  touches  everywhere  and  affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  community,  and  powerfully  influences  the  ideaa,  opinions  and  beliefs  of  men, 
ro  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement. 

Tub  P0PUI.AR  SciEMCB  Momtult  if  detoUd  to  tvpplj/ing  thia  knoitltdge  in  a  form  that 
can  be  eatHy  vnderetood,  and/or  nearly  twenty  yean  hat  maintained  a  leetding potUion  among  tci- 
tntijk  joumalt. 

With  other  illustrations,  each  number  contains  a  flnely  engraved  Portrait  of  some  emi- 
Dent  man  of  science,  with  a  Biog^phical  Sketch. 

The  managers  of  Thb  Popular  Scirncb  Momtult  accept  the  steadily  growing  eirrnla- 
tioD  of  the  msgasine  and  the  large  influence  it  has  gained  among  the  more  thoughtful  and  lib¬ 
eral-minded  readers  in  America  as  the  highest  testimonial  of  approval  of  its  past  course.  The 
utmost  will  be  done  to  keep  all  its  departments  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  In¬ 
creasing  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  economic  subjects  and  other  leading  scien¬ 
tific  questions  of  the  day.  During  the  coming  year  the  magasine  will  contain  a  series  of  (wpera 
from  distinguished  specialisis  on  the  agency  of  science  in  the  growth  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  world  since  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  A  large  share  of  attention  will 
also  continue  to  be  given  to  scientific  ethics  and  the  true  sphere  of  government. 


New  York:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  1,3,&5  Bond  Street. 
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Yearly  Subscription,  SS.OO. 
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luAROK.  SMALL.  LARGE. 

Tu  Snv  IirsTBOOTOB  ni  Phbk«oloot  asd  PHTnoLOOT,  with  more  than  100  nc\r  illiutrationn,  indud. 

Ing  a  chart  for  the  use  of  Practical  Phrenologists.  By  O.  8.  and  Jj.  N.  Fowler.  Uerised  by 
Prof.  Nelson  Sizer.  Nearly  200  pages,  12mo,  doth,  f  1.00 ;  paper  corer,  60c. 

Tba  objoct  of  this  raanoal  u  to  t«ach  laqnirara  the  oreanio  ooailittoaa  which  indicate  character  and  talent.  Is 
order  to  make  it  accessible  to  all,  its  factsaud  conditionsare  condensed,  and  elaburataa’irumeotM  are  aruided. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  an  arranrement  was  made  to  analrse  each  of  tbe  faculties,  and  describe  then 
laseren  Agrees  of  derelopment,  includiofr  the  most  palpable  combinations  of  tbe  faculties,  and  the  characters 
■stiiralljr  resulting  from  such  combinations. 

'  All  the  enyra rings  Ulnstratinir  the  faculties  and  temperaments  harebeen  drairn  and  rxeented  expressly  for  this 
wark,and  will  nowhere  else  be  found,  special  pains  bein;  taken  in  each  eii?rarinr  ti  indicate  the  location  of  tLo 
nritaa described,  by  adash  or  star ;  hence,  beginaers  can  thus  learn  how  to  locate  the  organs,  and  tho  book  will  be- 
•ome  reailr  a  Mf. Instructor. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  book  on  Fhrenolory  which  has  sneh  aoenrate  and  specifle  indications  of 
the  looMioB  and  appearance  of  organs  when  large  and  small, 


LARGE.  SMALL.  LARGE. 

It  is  probable  that  more  than  I^OM  oopiea  of  former  editions  of  this  srork  were  sold.  And  this  Is  cert^jy 
better  thiui  it  erer  was  before,  haring  been  tborou  ;iily  rerised.  Sent  by  mail,  poatpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  S1.C0  ic. 
doth  ;  fiOo.  in  paper  binding.  Addresa 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers, 

77S  Brosdwsy,  New  York. 
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Ilie  Hew  Departure ! 

OB, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing,  1 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCITIL 

"  TV  Departmt  ’*  Is  •  new  applkwtlon  of  an 
old  idea,  namely — Utat  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
Uiint;  Is  to  do  it 

It  I*  railed  a  Natural  system,  beranse  the  most 
essenlbil  tliiiif^s  of  a  practieally  Talunhle  education 
arc  learned,  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  consists  of  24  cards  and  a  small  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  in  a  neat  and  portable  case. 

By  means  of  the  matter  contained  thereon,  and 
its  arran(;;eineut,  any  {>eraon,  with  pen  and  ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  rery  small  portion  of  the  time 
usually  spent  In  acquiring  such  knowledge,  learn 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  »nm  an  ;  to  spkix 
ACCVBATn.T  a  Tocabiilary  of  sereral  hundred  of 
the  moat  commonly  used  words;  to  write  the 
laiiKuaice  correctly,  or  Enoubh  Gkammar,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  or  joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  PCNCTUATION.  Each  card  Is  complete  in 
itself,  and  has  arranged  on  one  side  of  it  a  (>orUon 
of  a  Tocabulary  or  list  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  perstNi  in  every-day  life  will  be  moat 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  side  of  tlie  curds  are 
arrauKcd  certain  absolute  facts  coneemin;;  Gram¬ 
mar,  8i>elliln};,  and  Punctuation  ;  sometimea  of  all 
three  Urgethcr. 

Tlieae  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell 
correctly.  This  is  the  only  nseful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc¬ 
tuation  acquired  in  this  way  will  be  inucb  more 
iwrmanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methoda  of  the 
text-books. 

Many  of  our  beat  educators  now  insist  that  this 
it  the  only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelling  and  Punctuation. 


The  appHeatUm  ihe  priaeifil*  teamirng  hp 
daing  to  0"r  i/fimaty  eaooatiom  a»  ice  mo  to  all  other 
afiure  of  Hfe,  hoe  been  tmioreed  bp  the  higheet  authori- 
oad  bp  our  mwet  itUeliigenl  edwemlure. 

Price,  tl. 

tout  to  map  address,  pootpmH,  on  roooipt  of 
prioo. 
rVBUSMBD  av 

E.  R.  FELTON  &,  CO,, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Fanfly  leMcal  He. 


A  COMFLMTS  POPULAR  DICnONARY 

or 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

BT 

EDWIN  LANIES7EB.  M.D,  F.B.S, 

And  written  by  IXsttBcaiabed  Membsir  of  the  Boyd 
Cdtegs  of  Physicians  and  Sargsoas, 

Limdoa. 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  b«st  book  oa  Domestic  nediciae  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  propare  and  enuorsa  s  work  ol 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage ; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
erery  one  can  anderataad  and  apply  thcBA 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  A1L» 
SI  ENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  cootains  articles 
on  all  those  ACCIDENTS  that  are  liable  to  oe- 
car  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Hediciaes, 
Drags,  Plants,  and  Preparationa  used  la 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  over 
two  thousand  Titles. 


BUT  IT  AS  AK  nTTZSTMENT. 

.«  will  pane  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doetors’  Wk. 


Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  cloth,  $1 .50  ; 
sheep,  $‘A.OO ;  half  russia,  $it.50. 

Bent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 


E.  R,  P ELTON  A  CO,,  Puhlinhern, 
26  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


1%  EcUctio  Magatint  AdvertxMT, 


THE  WORLD’S  RELIGIONS. 

By  G.  T.  Bettany,  M.A.  (Camb.)  B.  Sc.  (Loud.)  Author  of  “The  World’s 
Inhabitants,”  “The  Teeming  Millions  of  the  East,"  etc. 

Giriag  a  popular  account  of  the  religions  of  all  peoples,  chronologically  considered,  and 
(he  grosrth  of  doctrinal  beliefs  in  various  ages.  A  most  entrancing  and  original  work,  gathering 
in  one  place,  and  presenting  in  the  most  interesting  manner,  what  has  hitherto  been  scattered 
through  many  books  and  told  in  many  languages. 

Sold  oo  easy  terms.  First  pan  now  ready.  To  be  completed  in  about  a  year's  time. 
Orders  received  now  will  have  prompt  attention.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature.  • 

Presenting  each  month  the  Live  Religious  Topics  of  the  day.  A  valuable  and  interesting 
Eclectic.  An  original  and  popular  work  of  500  pages,  published  each  year  as  a  part  of  the 
Magazine.  A  medium  for  supplying  to  the  clergy  and  theological  students  and  all  interested 
in  Christian  literature,  standard  works  of  reference  and  theological  publications  at  the  lowest 
discounts.  Smiuriit  AVw.  fa.oo  a  year. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  CO., 

35  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

Worcester’s  Dictionaries. 

THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Brerr  •d'tlon  o'  Longfillow,  Holsset.  Brrant,  Lowell,  Trrlnc,  Wklttler,  and  other  eminent  Ancrlran  author*, 
follows  Worresier.  **  It  prownts  the  nmfe  of  all  areat  KMlIsh  writers  oTtho  conntry.”  It  is  ths  anthoritjr  of 
ths  losdiiig  moposiMM  and  n*tetpaptr$  and  of  ibe  National  Departments  at  Washington. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY  ON  PRONUNCIATION. 

Worettttr'i  Dfrtlonarr  presents  the  oeetpUH  usage  of  nor  best  public  speakers,  and  has  been  regarded  as  ths 
b;  oor  lewUng  orators.  Kreicit,  Somner,  I'billip*,  Oardeld,  Hillard,  and  otbera.  Hoat  clarg/msa  ai4 
Uwjrera  uss  Woremter  as  aolliority  on  pronunciation. 

WORCESTER’S  HOUSEHOLD  DICTIONARY, 

A  Pronouncing,  Explanatory,  and  Synonymous  Dictionary  of  the  Fngllsh  Langnags.  By  Joasrn  B.  Woarss* 
Tbb,  LL.D.  Basod  upon  the  well-known  Academic  Dictionary  of  th«  distingamhed  anutor.  It  contain*  flfty 
thoosand  words  sacmnctly  yet  romprahantively  and  sccnrataly  defined.  The  orfhoprupAy  is  In  accord  with  'bs 
mom  acholariy  etymology  and  analogy;  and  the  matter  of  nronunchificM  has  been  made  a  apacial  ubjoct. 
Sxtra  doth,  marbled  edgaa,  fl.SO,  Wim  Index,  ffi.OO. 

WORCESTER’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

romplled  ftom  the  ({aarto  aad  School  DIcUonarIca  of  i.  B.  WoncusTxa.  Containing  Foreign  Words  sad 
Fhraaas,  Tables  of  all  kluda.  Abbreviations,  Bales  fur  Spelling,  etc.  Dlostraled.  48nu>.  Cloth,  40c ;  Tacks,  75c  ■ 
Boan,  85c. 

Ahy  of  ahova  wlU  bs  saat  by  mail  oa  rsoyipt  of  prica.  Addreaa, 

■  E.  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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rOUBTH  BDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 


TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 

GRANGE  CULTURE 

IN  FLORIDA.  LOUISIANA,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  BEV.  T.  W.  MOOBE. 


ThU  U  recognized  u  the  best  and  moet  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that 
has  jet  appeare<l  in  this  country.  Ur.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Fruit-Growers’ 
Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  In  the  State,  Bars : 
”  It  contains  all  the  information  necessary  foi  success.”  Mr.  Greenleaf,  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  who  is  improving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  ssvs :  "  The 
book,  if  I  could  have  ha  1  it  one  veer  ago,  would  have  saved  me  f  1000.” 


ran  I. 
11. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 
VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 
XV  L 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 

XXV. 


COJSTTElsrTB. 

The  Proflt  of  Orange  Growing. 

or  the  Hcveral  Methods  of  IManting  Orange  Qrovea. 

The  Wild  Orange  Grove  Bndtied. 

Groves  from  'I'ransplanted  8our  Stumps. 

Mantiog  the  Orange  Seed. 

Budding. 

On  Selecting  a  Location  for  an  Orange  Grove. 

The  Advantages  of  Partial  Koreet  Shelter. 

“  The  Frost  Line  ”  and  “  The  Orange  Belt.” 

Tlie  Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

Transplanting. 

The  bistance  Apart. 

CnlUvation. 

Thorough  CnlUvaiion. 

Pruning. 

Fertilizing. 

Species,  Varieties,  etc. 

The  I.«iniei  and  Lime. 

The  Insecu  Damaging  to  the  Orange  Tree  -  The  T7aliiral  Enemtss 
of  each  Insects,  and  the  Remedies  to  he  Aptilied. 

Dl.-eases  to  which  the  Orange  Tree  and  Fruit  are  Liable,  and 
their  Remedies. 

Rnst  on  the  Orange. 

Gelhering,  Packing,  and  Shipping  the  Orange. 

Crop#  that  may  be  Grown  Among  the  Orange  Treea. 

Oila,  Perfnmes,  Bztracta,  etc.,  from  the  (itms. 

CoDcinalon. 


ttr  fie  by  all  Booktellert,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  by  the  Publishere. 

PIIICE,  SI. 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

98  BOND  STB  BBT,  NBW  FOilE. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

Fop  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book.  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

Tbese  engrayiaflfi  are  beaatifullj  engpraved  on  steel,  and  moat  of  tliera  hare  appeared  in  th« 
Bclbctic  Magaaine  daring  past  jreara.  Thej  embraoe  eerreeT  ^eo«r 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 


•f  tke  past  and  present  century'.  Our  list  includes  portraits  of 


Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Wan  tors. 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc, 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  DiflFerent  Subjects, 


of  which  the  fonowtng.'ielected  from  ow  list, 

tOBTEAITS. 

Milta  WtLLTAX. 
rUEDEBtCK  THE  BEEAT. 

TtCTOR  EXAyUEL. 

OEOBOE  ttAECBOFT. 

WM.  B.  PRESCOTT. 

MOBEBT  BBOvryiya. 

CHABLOTTE  BBOyTM 
^OBN  BVSKIE. 

TB  ACKER  AT. 

BICKEEB. 

BA  WTBORRM. 

TEiryTsoy. 

ZOROrELlAfW. 

BEBBERT  BPEKCEB. 

JOBir  BTVART  MILL. 

BhADBTONE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Thor  are  printed  on  fine  paper.  lOsIt  Inches,  an 
Ws  fnralah  neat  cloth  eases  or  portfMios,  holdluf  from 


will  give  some  Mae  of  their  scope  and  rarletr> 

HISTORIO  AND  IDEAL. 

EAPOLEOM  IK  PRIBOE. 

WM.  PEKK’B  TMEATT. 

COKOREBB  OP  TIEKKA. 

BATTLE  OP  RVKKER  BILL. 

RATTLE  OP  QVEBEi . 

WALTER  BCOTT  ASM  PRIEKDB, 
IRPIKO  AKD  PRIEKJtS. 

MOB  ART  AT  TIEKKA. 
BHAKEBPEABE  AKD  PAMILT. 
TRIAL  OP  QDEEK  CATBABIKM, 
BAPBAEL. 

PLOMEKTIKE  POETB. 

EEATMICE  BE  CEKCI. 

EUEIAL  OP  TBE  RIBD. 

PLOWEB  OATBBRERB. 

BLIND  MAN>B  BVFP,  ETC.,  ETC. 

are  sent  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid,  oa  receipt  of  price 
n  to  fifty  eagraringa. 


PRICES. 


Eagrariagi,  10  eeata  each,  or  $7  .SO  pw  100. 

B  EagrariagiB,  ••••-•$050 
13  EagraTiagai  •••••••100 


PortfoUoa,  ..•••-  sooh,  $0  00 
PartfcUo  aid  10  Eagrariiin,  •  •  •  •  1 

"  “  I 

■  -  50  •*  .  •  -  .  4 


We  win  make  aeloctlona  of  the  SngraTtnga  to  be  aent  whenerer  required,  or  the  purehaaer  can  aalect 
Smself. 

Bead  poatase  etamp  for  Catalogne,  and  maka  aelacUon  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handaomely  boaad 
TaInBM  for  centre-table. 


CUtefopiM*  sent /Vss  Is  onp  mdBrm*.  or  cotalogoo  and  aampin  seproolnp  amU  on  rwortpl  qf  U  enUn. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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V  r:  n;: 

**  There  is  stt/flcieni  in  these  volumes  to  start  any  one  on  a  successful 
literary  career  if  blessed  with  a  fair  share  of  brains.** 

Nine  Volumes,  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  $22.50  per  set. 

■ACH  YOLtTMB  SOI.D  BKPARATBI.T,  AS  rOLLOWS  : 

THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK.  A  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

Ci>inpo«iiion  and  Stjle.  $3.50. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Characters, 

Plots,  and  References.  $3.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

OiTina  tbe  Derivation,  Boaroe,  or  Origin  of  about  20,000  Common  Phrases,  Illusions,  and 
Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  $2.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Imitative, 

Kealistie,  and  Dogmatic.  With  Illustrations.  $2.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  A 

Dietionarjr  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Waj  Matters.  $2.60.  > 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Profusely  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

ROCKET’S  THESADRDS.  A  Treasury  of  English  Words.  Classified 

and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
$2.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modem  languages.  $2.50. 

SOULE’S  ENOLISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 

ymes  and  Synonymous  or  Pp.rallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 


Ths  tntirt  $tt  or  UngU  volmnoi  »mt  bf  mail  or  oxpreu,  paid,  os  roetipt  qfprieo. 

Address  : 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

OF  THE 

ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE. 


New  Series,  18S0  to  IHSO,  inclusive. 


Twenty  Volumes. 

As  the  Bound  Volumes  of  the  EcLEfTic  from  1S70  have  all  been  sold,  we 

I  now  offer  the  above  volumes,  and  would  call  specLl  attention  of  the  public  and  of 

j  public  and  private  libniries  to  them.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  a.s  tho.se  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  ccjitury,  have  rendered  the  Eclkctic 
the  American  Cyclopsedia  of  foreign  contemi>orary  thought.  There  is  no  subject 

'  in 

i 

i  Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

j 

j  related  to  the  j>eriod  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete 
will  not  be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

i  A  Complete  Library  of  the  Best  Thoughts  of  the  Age. 

I  They  comprise  over  ten  thousand  imges  of  the  best  reading  matter  and  thirty 

I  fine  steel  engravings. 

These  volumes  will  bo  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where 
the  distance  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  | 
cloth,  and  arc  an  ornament  to  any  library. 

.  - -  ^ 

!  I^rxoe,  $4rO  IPex*  Selj. 

Address 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

j  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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lU  superior  excelleoee  proven  In  mUlions  of  homes 
for  more  thw  n  qiuuter  of  a  centuir.  It  is  used  by 
the  United  State!  Qovemment.  Endorsed  ^  the 
heads  of  the  Oreat  UniversiUes  as  the  Strone^,  Parest, 
and  most  Healthful.  Dr.  Price’s  Cream  BakluK  Powder 
does  not  contain  Ammonia,  Lime,  or  Alum.  Bold  only 
in  cans. 

PRICE  BAKING  POWDER  00. 

New  Tort  CUcago.  sai  Fraiclsco.  SL  Louis. 


CAUQRAPH 


GOLD  lODAL,  PASIS,  1878. 


JW.  Baker  &  Go.’s 

^  Breakfast 

m 

I  mtt  from  which  the  excess  of 
I  Ija  oil  has  been  removed, 

I  ,|jl  Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  His  Soluble, 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent 
a  cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  os  well 
as  for  }>ersons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


A  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER. 


.•  *  ■<v}v  - 


THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

PRICE.  •  EIGHTY.FIVE  DOLLARS. 

For  aocowat  ot  apood  comteata  and 
Clrcmlara,  addroaa, 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  COMIT. 

SRANOH  omccs:— S3T  BROaowAY,  Ntw  VORR. 
4  Wear  4th  Strict,  Cincinnati.  O. 
1003  Anch  Strcct.  Pnilaoclmiia. 


There  are  poor  Imitations.  Oef  the  peuMir '.i 

-  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  ^ 


INVALUABLE  IN  SCROFULA  AND  WASTING  DISEASES^ 


